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POEMS. 


I IIE LOUD’S I’UAYEK 

P.VKAPnilxVSKD. 

A, Ai. IG. 

[Written in ISOl, and published in ISOG.] 

I^^ATIIEIJ of all: AVho dwelFst above t 
I 1 Tliy iiKTcie.s we proclaim : 

To Thee be endless fear ami love ; 
All-hallow’d be Tliy name. 

Thy kiii;j,dom come : Thy tv ill lx* done 
On i*arth, as Tis in IImav’x : 
la ev’ry realm ]>eneatli the sun, 

To Thee be glory givhi. 

Oraiit us, oh Thou Who eloth’st the held ! 

This diiy our daily breatl : 

As we to others mercy yield, 

On us d’hy mercy shed. 

Permit not in temptation’s road 
Our heedless steps to stray ; 

Tree us from evil’s dire abot.le, 
iVnd guiile us on our way. 

Por ever above all to tow’r, 

Por ever bright to shine. 

Thine is the kingdom, Tiiiue the powT*, 
And endless glory Thine. 


VOL. in. 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE ITALIAN OF OU ACINI. 


TRAK8LATIOX 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF OF ACINI. 

‘O Primavera, giovcntu del jiiiiio, " &.c. 

Y C)1"TH of the year ! celestial spring ! 

Again descend thy silent shoM'ors ; 

Xew loves, neAv ])leasiii“es dost thou bring, 
And earth again looks gay Avith ilowers. 

Dark winter's chilling storms are jloM'ii, 

All nature hails thy reign Avilli gladness, 

All nature smiles, save I alone. 

The victim of etciaial sadness. 

Thy rosy smiles, all-cheering s])ring, 

In vain to M^elcom(‘ I mideavonr : 

They but the sad remembrance bring 
Of joys M’hich 1 have lost i'‘»r ever ! 

F^ebruary 1, 1803. 


THE MOXKS OK ST. MAEK. 

[Written in 1804. | 

T IS midnight : the .sky is M ith clouds overcast ; 

ddic foiv.si-tre(iS bend in the l(»iid-rushing blast; 

The rain strongly b(\ats on th<‘se lime-hallowed s})ires; 
d'he lightniiig ])Ours sM'ifily it’s blut‘-pointe,d tires ; 
Triumphant tln^ temjM'si-Jicnd rides in tlie ilark, 

And hoM'ls round the old abltey-M'alls ol' St. Mark ! 

The thundfiT, who.se roaring the ti-av’l](.‘r apjads. 

Seems as if Avitli the ground it M’oiild levid the walls : 

But in A^aiu pours the afontt-Jd/uj this Injiiibh^ rout ; 

The uproar within dro\vns the ui»roar without ; 

For the friars, 'with Bacciifs, not Satan, to gra|»ple, 

The refeePry have met in, instead of tin* chaped. 

’Stead of singing Te Deems, on gr(*uiid-preHsiiig knees, 
They were piously bawding songs, catches, and glees : 
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Or, all speakers, no hearers, unceasing, untir’d. 

Each stoutly held forth, by the i^pirit inspir’d, 

Till the Abdot, -who only the flock could controul. 
Exclaim’d : “ Augustine ! pr’ythec push round the bowl I’* 

The good brother obey’d ; but, oh direful mishap ! 

Threw its scalding contents in Jeronimo’s lap ! 

And o’er his bare feet as the l)oiling tide stream’d, 

Poor Augustine fretted, Jeronimo scream’d. 

While PEiHto prf)test(K], it vexed him infernally. 

To see such good l>everage taken cAenudl y ! 

The Abbot, Erancisco, tlien feelingly said : 

“ Let that poor wounded devil be carried to lied : 

And let Augustine, who, I boldly advance, 

Is the whole and sole cause of this fatal mischance, 

If (i’er to forgiveness lie dare to asjJre, 

I^OAV bear to his ceil tlie unfortunate friar.” 

He rose to obey, than a snail rather quicker, 

Put, finding his strength much diminish’d by liquor, 
Declar’d, with a hiccup, he sciarccly could stand, 

And begg’d Erother Pedro to h ud lihn a hand. 
llrother Pedro consenti'd, but all was not right, 

Till Kiciiolas ofh*r’d to carry a light. 

I»y the IktuI and the IVet then their victim they held, 

'Who with pain and with fear most tremendously yell’d ; 
And with one little lamj» that scarce shone through the 
gloom, 

In j)ath cairvilinear inarch’d out of the room, 

And, unheeding the sound of the rain and the bhist, 
Through the long dismal corrithn* fearlessly jiUvSs’d. 

Erom tlu‘. right to tlu' left, from the left to the right, 
Prother Nutiolas reel’d, inconsiderate wight ! 

Eor not seeing the stairs to the hall-lloor that led, 

Insti^ad of his h(*els he soon stood on his head : 

He rolls to the bottom, tlu* lamp-tlana' ex[)ires, 

And darkness envelopes the wondering friars ! 

.H(i squall’d, ibr the burning oil junir’d on his hand : 
llewilder’d did Pedro and Augustine stand : 


1 — 
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Then loud roar’d the thunder, and Pedro, in dread, 
Abandon’d his hold of Jeronimo’s head, 

And prone on the lioor fell this son of the cowl. 

And howl’d, deeply-smarting, a terrible howl ! 

Poor Augustine’s bosom with terror was cold, 

On finding his burthen thus slide from his hold : 

Then, cautiously stealing, and groping around, 

He felt himself suddenly struck to the ground ; 

Yells, groans, and strange noises, were heard in the dark* 
And, trembling and sweating, he pray'd to St. Mark ! 

Meanwhile, tlie good Arbot was hmlnq ahmt ; 

When, a little alarm’d by th(‘ tumult Avilhout, 

Occasion’d by poor Pndher Aicii’las’s fall 
Prom tli(i corridor-stairs to tlu' tloor of the hall, 

Like a true jolly friend of good orderly laws, 

He serpentin’d out to discover tlie eausi'. 

PeAvilder’d by lirpior, by haste, and by friglit, 

He forgot that he stood in gieal n(*<<] of a light; 

'^\^len, hiccuping, n'cling. and curving along, 

And liummiiig a stave <4' a jolly old song, 
lie recfdv’d a rud(‘ sh(»(k trom an (diject nn.seen. 

For lie came in full contact Avitli Saint ArorsTiNK ! 

By Jeronimo’s carcass tri]»])’d u]> unaAvares, 

He Avas instantly liurl’d doAvn the corridor-stairs ; 

Brotlier Nicholas tlierc, from llic tloor cold and damp. 
Was rising Avith Avhat yet I'cmain’d of bis lamp ; 

And, tlie Avortby siijieriors good supjMi to sjioil, 

Pegal’d his stranga* guest Avith a nmiithful of oil f 

Thence sprung the dire tumult, Avljicli, rising so near, 

Had fill d AloL'stinj; Avitli eonlusion nnd fear : 

Ihit the sons of St. Majik, now a]*)>eariiig Avith tajxTs, 

At once jait an did to Ids jmty’is ami Ins A'apoui‘s ; 

Ihey reeld back to their hcovis, Jauglied at cure and foul 
weather, 

And were shortly all under the table togetlicr. 

September, 1804. 
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STAXZAS. 

[Written about 1805.] 

W IIKN Intr wuriii tints on tho future shall cast, 

And nieinory illuiiiine tin; days that are j>a.st, 

INIay their mystical colours, by fancy combined, 
lie as brif. 5 lit as thy thoughts, and as pure as thy mind. 
May hop(‘.’s lairy radiance in clou<ls never set. 

Nor memory look dark Avith the mists of regret ; 

For thee may tlndr visions uncliangeable shine, 

And prove a more brilliant nsility thine. 

Many are the forms of fate. 

Much scarcely hopcfl in life betides, 

Much strongly promised bailies hope, 

Much uiK'Xpected by the gods is given, 

Much strongly jaomised fixun our hope; is riven ; 

Through paths oi‘ fate, that most iinpeiaious seem, 

The darkest ])aths ol' life’s ]tros}>eetivc way, 

Ih’opitious (lods make pervious !*> the <lay. 

Now, should some god approach me, saying, ‘‘('rale, 
When you are deatl, you shall be born timov, 

And be whale’cr you will, dog, shecjt, or goat, 

Or tiian, or horse, for you must have two lives ; 

So have tin* Fates decier<l : ( hoesc which you will f’ 

1 should at once give answer ; ‘’Make me anything 

liather than man, the only animal 

Idiat good and ill helitle alike unjustly.’’ 


TO :^1FS. DF, ST. t'KOlX, 

ON HER RKOOVERY. 

(Written in IhOo.j 

W HEN wintry storms, with envious pow’r, 

'idle glorious orh ut day o’ercast ; 

When black and ileep tiie snow-clouds low’r; 
And coldly blow s tU’ ungenial blast ; 
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The featherM race, no longer gay, 

Who joy’d in sumiuer’s glowing reign, 

Sit drooping on llie lealless sju’a}^ 

And monrn tlie desolated plain. 

Hut when, at spring’s celestial call, 

Subsides the elemental strife'. 

When drifting snows no longen- fail, 

And nature kindles into iiie, 

Each little tenant e>f tlie grove, 

Makes liiil and dale with song resound, 
And pleasure, gratitude, and love, 

From tl'.ousanil (‘clioes ring around. 

And thus, when th(*n wa.d duom’d to ])ain. 
On sickness’ ehecoless ecueh reelin d, 

Lor e, duty. fri(*ndslii]t, sigh'd ni vain. 

And at thy iransicait loss iv]>in d. 

Hut grief and pain no more assail, 

And all with smiles thy sto]*s ;itteiul ; 
AVith ivnovatod Idiss ihfv l;ail 

Their guide, ihoii ]iarfni. and their Irit'nd. 


PA PM V PAA 

[l'uhii.dH!’t in IMHi.j 

arncTd noy r nrri’n' > T^.'rtuX- 


A S tin jii. !i’ i-aL"-.-, 

Load. i];i|K times, swill, and strong, 
tli'' rapid 1 1 ' .'Hi ol‘ ligi's 


ihdls witji <o-asol(- •- ti<;c af .isg. 


* J’alinyra is .sitiiat<'d niMicr a Is inn <d iiiil.' t" tin. wost, 

and open on its otlici- side; 1(. lljt- (ic-f jt. jt j?, al^oiit . ;\ davs' 
ney from Ale])p<s ami u;< namy fo m I and aL<.ut t wenty 

leagues west of tlie Paipliiat* .■<, in tin* htiiimU- of tliirl\ d'Mii- dt grecs, 
according to Ptolemy. Smne geoyjapiicrs have placni it in t'x i ia, 
others in Phamicia, ajid some in Aialaa. W'oon s f/ /Vd 

'jnyra. 

That Solomon Iniilt Tadmor in tin; w il<1ernesH, we are told in the 
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Maii’H little, day Avliat clouds o’erca.st ! 

How soon liis longest date is past ! 

All-coii(ju'ring Death, in solemn statf} unfurFd, 

(yomes, like th(i lui ruing desert-blast, 

And sweeps Jiiin from tlie world. 

Old Testament ; and that tliis was the same city which the Greeks 
and_l’oman3 called afterwards Palmj'ra, though the Syrians retained 
the first name, we learn from Josephus. — Ibid. 

We departed from Aleppo on Slichaelmas day, lEOl, and in six 
easy day.s’ travel over a desert country, came to J’adrnor. , . , Hav- 
ing pa.ssed hy tlie ruins of a hand.some mo.s^pie, we liad the pros|M;cfc 
of such magiiilieent ruins, tliat if it he lawful to frame a con jecture of 
the original beauty of that j>lace hy what is still remaining, 1 question 
avhether any city in tlie world could have challenged precedence of 
this in its glory. — 7V•o/^^vo7<V>/^>f, Lowthkop’s Abirifl>ji‘~ 

'iHcnt, Vol. HI. 

On the fourteenth of March, ITol, we arrived at tlie end of the 
plain, where the hills to our rigid and left seemed to moot. We 
found between tho.se liills a vale, thnuigli which an aqueduct, now 
ruined, formerly convoyed water to J’alniyra. lii thi.s vale, to our 
riglit and left, were .several .^(|uarc towers of a eoiisiderahle height, 
which, upon a nearer a]q»roach, Ave found we*re the sepulchres of the 
ancient Palmyrenes. \\e had scarcely passed these veiierahle monu- 
Uients, when the hills opening <li-scovercd to us, all at once, the 
greatest (piautity of ruins we had ever seen, all of white marble, ami 
beyond them, towards the Miiphiatcs, a flat waste, as far as the eye 
could reach, without any object whii.U .showed either life or motion, 
it is scarcely possihlc to imagine anything iicrc striking than this 
view: so great a number of ( onnliiiau pillars, uiixeil with so little 
Avail or .stdid building, allordeil a most roinaiitii' variety of prospect. 

- W’ooi). 

Pndoubttally tlie ell’ect of sucli a sight is not to l)e communicated, 
ddic reatler must nqiresent to hinisell a ran_,e of creel columns, occu 
pyiug an i-\tcnt of more th:in twenty six hundred yards, and con 
ccaling a multitude of other ediliees ht-hind tlieiu. In this s])vice \ve 
sometimes lliid a jiahn e tif \\ hieh nothing remains hut the ctturts and 
Avails; sonu'times a teiujde Avloa* peristyle is hall thrown iloA\ii; and 
now a portico, a gallery, or 1 1 iumpbal arch. , i lere .stand groups of 
oohimns, Aviiose symmetry is destroyed by the fall of many of them; 
there Ave see them rangetl m rows t>f sneli length, tliat similar t»> 
rows of trees, they (ka-eive tin* sight, and assume the ajipearance I'f 
continued A\alls, If from this striking scene avc east our eyes upon 
the ground, another, almost as v.iiied, presents itself; on all sides 
we liedvold nothing but subverted shafts, some entire, «'thers .shat- 
tered to pieces, or dislocateil in their jtiints ; auil on which side so- 
ewer AVC look, the earth is strewed Avith vast stoue-s half buried, with 
broken entablatures, tlamaged eajiitals, mutilated frie/es, distignred 
reliefs, etl'acod sculptures, violated tombs, aial iUtars defiled by dust. 
— VoLNKV’s Traci-ls In- Stjna. 
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The noblest works of Ininian pow’r 
In vain resist the fate-fraught hour ; 

The iiiarble hall, the rock-built tow’r, 

Alike submit to destiny : 

Oblivion’s awful storms resound ; 

The massy columns fall around ; 

The fabric totters to the ground, 

And <larkness veils its nuunory ! 

II. 

Aliil Syria's barren AV(»rld of saiul, 

\Miere 'I'nKOMoii’s marble wastes expand,''' 

AMiere ] )es(>lat](»n, on tlie blasted plain, 

H as iix'd his adaniantine tlirone, 

I mark, in .-ih nee and tdi'ic', 

Ills inelancholy reign. 

These silent wri'cks, nmie ehujumit than sjxx'eli, 

Full many a iah‘ of awful imte in:])art ; 

Truths moie su])linic than barti oi- sage can teach 
d'his poihj) of ] uin ]»resses on llie heart. 

'\V]i(-iiee rose that dim, luv <tfi b ais sound. 

That bicatli'd in holh-w munnurs r-uiKl? 

.Vs sweeps i1k‘ gale 
Along the \ah-. 

AVbme many a iimu M'ring t-eadi i.- ,-pread, 

Aw<' stniek, 1 ie ai-, 
in fancy’s eai*. 

Tlie v<'ic(,-s (»f tlf illu^tibais d(*ad : 

.Vs sTav ilivy ])a.'S ae ug, they seejli to sigb, 

‘•JMaig ajid ih'- w< )ks of man, are only born to die!” 

111 . 

As scatlei'd mni.d, a dic;;ry A*a<'<-, 

Yi sjiirits of the wise and ju.-t ! 

In nwaiamlial tljonghl I traeo 

"The mansions of vour s.icicd dn^t, 

* Or, at the jairjile daAVu of <iay, 

I'admor’s luarble wastes suj-vey.- ■ ( i liAi i:k. 

Of several ancient ways of writing tliis nanie.tlie .yu’jioit of the Alex- 
andrian copy ecines nearest to ilie proiuiiicialion of the prebent 
Arabs. — Wood. 

•< ] have a<h>])ted this ])roniinciation as a more ]»oelical one than 
Tedmor or '’J'a<lriior. 
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Enthusiast Fancy, rob’d in light, 

Pours on the air licr many-sparkling rays, 
lledceniing from Oblivion’s deep’ning night 
The deeds of ancient days. 

The mighty fonns of chiefs of old, 

To ViUTUL dear, and Patriot Truth sublime, 

In feeble spbiiidour I behold, 

Discover’d dinily through tin*, mists of Time, 

As througli the vapours oi the mountain-stream 
With ]»ale retlectiou glows tie*, sun’s declining beam. 

IV. 

>Still as twilights inanth*. hoary 
Sjireads pr.>gi»‘ssi\a' on the sky, 

See, in visionary gl"ry, 

Darkly-thronM, tlioy sit on liigh. 

Hut whose the f u'nis, oh Fame, declare, 

That ci’owd nKtj<vstic on the ;iir? 

Ih'iglit (hhldess! cojne, on rapid wings, 

I’o tell the mighty (Ifoils of kings. 

Where art tlmu, Fame i 
Each honour’d name 
From thy I’lernal roll unfold ; 

^Vwalvo the lyre. 

In songs of lire, 

d\) chiefs rmiowned in days of old. 

1 call in Vain ! 

The Welcome strain 

( )f praise to them no m-’i’e' .•'hall sv)uml r 
d'hcir actions bright 
.Must slec}* in night, 

Till d’lMi: shall ceast- his mw-'tit' round, 
d'he daz/ling gdorites cd‘ their day 
The stream of years lias ^v\•epl away ; 

'Their names ihat struck the ioe with fear, 

•Shall ring m* iimre uu niortui ear ! 


Yet faithful .Mi;mv>uv’.s rvi]‘tur\l tgye 
Can still the godlike form descry, " 

* At the time when tlie Ihist titauhlcii. at tlie name of Sapor, he 
received a piAiseiit not unworthy ot the greatest kings ; a long train 
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Of hiiii, Avho, on Euphrates' shore, 

From Sapor’s brow his blood-slain’d laurels tore, 
And bade the Eoman banner stream unfurl’d ; 
When the stern Genius of tlie startling Avaves 
Ileheld on Persia’s host of slaves 
Tumultuous ruin hurl’d ! 

]Meek Scienok too, and Taste rthin’cl. 

The grave Avith lieathless llow’rs liaA'o dress’d, 
Of liim Avhose virtuc-kiudliug mind'^ 

Their ev’iy eliarm suj)remely bless’d ; 

Who trae’d the ma/v Avarljliiigs of tlie lyre 
With all a critie’s art, and all a ]>eet’s (ire. 

AT. 

Wlieiv is the bar«l. in these degenerate days, 

To Avhom the mus(‘ the blissful nu'ed uAvards, 
Again tlie ditliyraiiibie song to raise. 

And stiike' (he golden liarj»’s resjHUisive cliords ? 
lie his alone the song to swell, 

'file alMiuii-cendanl jiraise to tell 
( )f yon iiiunorlal form. 

'fliat ilirougli the veil of yeai's. 

In eliange}i->s majesty a]>])ears, 

Lrighi as tlie siiiileanis thro’ the scatt’ring storm ! 


of camels, laden Acitli tie- inesl i-arc and Vidmalilc iiicrcliaadises, 1'iie 
rich offering was ;icc',n!|ianicd l»y an epistle, respectful, hut not 

A’ile, from < )dcnat)n oic of th*' letldest and luost (*pulcnt sena- 
U rs of I’aliuyiw, ‘‘ W ie* i ' ihi^ < Jdcnatlius ’ (said tiio liaughty vic- 
tor, and he comntan ic i tiie: the pi e: t iiLS should be east into tlui 
Euphrates), “that in- ?hu- inseltnily j're'-uines to write to liis 
lor<l ? If lie entertaii! a hope of mitigating iiis punishment, let him 
fall prostrate liefore ti;e fut.i ol our tlnoiic, with liis hands Ixiund lie- 
hind his }>aek. Shoul ■ he !i- 'itate. sw ift (h '-a i iuUion shall he ]>onied 
on Ids head, on hi.', whole race, and on his eountr}'.” 'Phe desjiei’ate 
extremity to which ilw ! 'aliny renian wa:'i now reduced, called into 
action all the hitent ])ow ere of his ,->ouI. He met S;ipor ; luit he nu t 
liim in arms, Jnfusiii': iiis own spirit into a little army, eolleeted 
from the villages ol Syria, and the tents of the desert, lie liovered 
round the Per.siaii ix-st, harassed their retreat, ean-ied off part of the 
treasure, and, what was dearei' than any titasui’e, several of the 
women of the (freat King, wlio was at last ol.liged to rejiass the 
Kupnrates, with some marks of haste ami eoidur ion. !5y this exploit, 
(hleiiathus laid the foundation of liis future fame and fortunes. Idle 
majesty of Pome, oppressed )iy a Persian, xvas luotected ly u Syrian 
or Arab of Paliriyra.- (iJIibon. 

^ IxinginuH. 
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AVhat coiiiitlcsH charms around her rise 
AVhat dazzling sj)lendour sparkl(^s in her eves ! 
On her radiant brow enshrin'd, 

Mixllva’s beauty blends with Juno’s grace ; 

ddu“ matchless virtiu*s of her godlike mind 
Are stamp’d conspifaious on her angel-face. 


Hail, sacred shade, to Aatuiil dear I 
J’hough sorrow clos’d thy hriglit career, 

'riiough clouds ()])scur'd thy setting day, 

'riiy fame shall never pass away ! 

Lung shall the mind's unfading gaze 
Uetrac(‘ thy pow’r’s im ridian blaze, 

AVlnm o’er Akaiuax deserts, vast ami wild. 

And lAiYUi’s land (where Ukasun’s waketVd e}’e 
hirst on tin* birth of Airr and Scikncf. smird, 

And bade, the shades nf mental darkness lly), 

* Aarelian liad no sooTicr scciirfd the peivcii and {trovinecs oi' 
Tetriens, than he tunnel lii.s anas a^jain.'-t Zen^tiia, the celebrated 
i^hieen of I’alniyra and the .MoiU rn lairope has protluced 

several illnstrious noineii who havo .^u-iained with a’' i-y tlu; weight 
tif eini»iie, nt)v is our own ace de.-titute. of su« h «ii.>t;ng^dshed eha- 
laicters. but Zenobia is [erliajs tie* <*]iiy fenailu whose superior 
genius l)roke through th.e m iwi.e indoh-ne-- nig.oi-ed ou her sex by 
tlie eliinate and niaiiuers of Asia. She ebeinifl lo r litseent from the 
Macedonian kings of I'igypt, epualled in l.oauty iier anee'^lor < '!eo- 
patra, and far su/-pa.'-.-ed that j>nnec>.s in < ha..'tit\ ami valour. Zciio- 
I'ia was e'steeined the luovt hoely. a.s well a..--, the most heroic of her 
sex. Slie was *'f a dark t’t>in]>'a x;(iii n'or in s})eakmg of a lady these, 
tritles l»o(,M>im' important h Her ‘(Uii were of a pearly wlntene.^s, 
and her huge I.I.c-k eyes -parkh d. w iih uncoiunion tire, tt.inpered hy 
the most attiai'Uvo swcviiiess. iiir v,n<.e was strong ami har- 
monious. Her manly umh,r>taiiding was stivngthened ami rulorm d 
Ity study. Mie was not ignorant ot th^- l.atin tongue, but jMsse"i„d 
in eipial jKrfi'etiou the (ireek, tl.o .'^\ rlac, ami the ligypt;. ii I:\u- 
guages. She hatl drawn iij» for her t>wn use an ep'itomcof oriental h's 
t<try, and familiarly eomjeuxd the iieautics of Homer and I'lato, 
under the tuition of the sul'iime Longinus. Hima'N. 

It \ve add to this her uncommon strength, ami eonsiuer iier exces- 
sive military fatigues, h.r slie imeil iio earriago, generally lanle, ami 
vdteii luurehed *»ii foot three or four nnles with her army ; ami if we 
at the same time su[*pose her harangumg litr soidu rs, w hich she 
used to ilo in a helmet, and often w itU her arms bare, it w ill give 
tiw an idea of that severe eluiracter of masculine iKauity , which puts 
one more iu mind of Minerva than Venus. — W ool*. 
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And o’er .Vssyria’s niany-peopltnl plains, 

By Justice led, tlij^ conqii’ring annic's pour’d, 

AMicn humbled nations kiss’d tliy silken chains. 

Or lied dismay’d from Zabdas’"'^ victor sword : 

Yet vain the hope to sliare tlie jmrple robe,t 
Or snatch from Boman arms the empire of tlie globe. 

* Zenobia’s general. 

t From the time of Adrian to tliat of Anrelian, for about 140 
years, this city continiietl to floiiri.sh, and increa,se in wealth and 
power, to that degree, that wlien the Fmperor Valeiaan was taken 
prisoner by Sapor, King of 1‘ersia, < Kleiiathus, tme of the lords of this 
town, was able, whilst lodlienns negleeted his duty both t() his father 
and liis country, to bring a powerful army into the held, and to re- 
cover ^Mesopotamia from the 1‘ersians, and to })cnetrate as far as 
their capital city t'tesiphon. I'hereby reiulering .so considerable a 
service to the Roman state, that (billieniis thought hiiu.self obliged to 
give him a .share in the empire: of which action ’’iVebellius Follio, in the 
Fife (»f tiallieiius, has these w<»rds: LatuUilrr rjtis ((lallicni) ojithiiirm 
Jactinn, <jiu iJiliiiatuni fxi An<ii‘'<tuni rorarlt, ijustiuc 
wtni< U{Yn^ i]iuv 1^1 rsas ciijffiis it'd /(< r< t. ctdli Jtt.-sii : f/aod d S< iidfus (t 
i'rhs f i dfd.< i/raf(itif< r (’(<■’ jiii. 'Mic .same, iji many ]»laces, 

si)eaks of Ihi.s Odcnaihu." with gicat rc.-jjcct : and njtojticuiiiig his 
.death, he .say.s : Inti Km jH'tssi Jhinn J't t kIkkii (r<<in^ <jui inttr/arta 
Vdh rkind tioittil < idnutiu m n ri<i , lUit ]»y a .'•trange reverse of 
fortune, this honour and re.>}K;et to (Ul. iiathus occasiuiieil the sud- 
den ruin and sllb^erisoJl of tho city. for he and Ids .‘^on iJerode.s 
being murdered by M;eonuis, tin ii Ivinsman. and dying with tlio 
title of Augustus, his Mite Zciiolda, in right of her .son A’aballa- 
tlius, then a minor, juitomkal In take ujam htr the government 
of tlie Fast, and di<i a«lniiiji.‘'t( r it to adii.irati<'n : .'ind w hen, soon 
after, (lallientts was murdered }»y liis .'^ijldiers. she grasjied tlje 
government of Egypt, aiid held it durittg the slx-rt reign of the 
Fiii]>eror Claudius tlotldeus. Auielian eoimng to the iiitperial 

dignity, would not suticr tinr title of ^Vugustus in thi.^ family, tliough 
he was contented that lhe\' si.ouhl hold under him as rev f Vesork, 
as plainly ap]»ears by the Latin coins, of Auielian on the one side, 
and VaballathuH on the olhei-, with the.se letter.s, A'. R. IM. OR ; 
which P. Ilai'duin has nio.'-t jndieirtu.sly iuterjueteil, \ loi: l ’.i:sAi;is 
iCjio'TOK ImI’UKII OniKN'Us, without the title of Ca sar or .Augu.stus, 
and with a laurel instead of a diadem. Put l>olh N'aballathu.s ami 
Zeiiobia are styled IfdiAii'lOl in the (Ireek coins, imule, it is pro- 
bable within their <Avn jurisdit-tion. 

But nothing less than a jiartieipation of the enqiire contenting 
Zenolda, and Anrelian jier.si.sting nf>t to have it di.smembered, lie 
marched against her ; and having in two laittles routed her btrees, 
he shut her up and besieged lier in Balinyra, ami the beseiged liiul- 
iiig that the great resistance tliey ma<]e availed not against that 
resolute emperor, they yielded the town ; ami Zem*bia dying with 
her son was jnirsued and taken; with whieJi Aureliaii being con- 
tented spared the city, and marched lor Rome with his captive lady; 
but the inhabitants, believing he w ould not return, set up again for 
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VIII. 

Along the wild and wasted plain 
Ilia vet’raii bands the Roman' iiionarcli led, 

And roll’d his burning ’who'els o’er heaps of slain : 
’’Idle prowling chacal heard afar 
Idle devastating yell of war, 

And riish'd, with gloomy howl, l>an(|uet pn the df'ad! 

L\. 

For succour to Palmyla’s walls 

Her trembling sii]jj<‘cts fled, confounded, 

I hit wide anii<l her regal halls 
ddie whirling fires resoun'le(l. 

Onward the hostile legions pour’d : 

Nor Ix'auteous youth, nor heljdess age." 

Nor female eharms, hy savage breasts ador’d, 

(Jould check the Jf cm ax’s barb’rrms rage. 

Or hlunt th(^ mnnrrous sword. 

I/)iid, long, and iit'vce, the voice of slaughter roar’d 
Th(' night-sliades fell, the work of <leatli was o’er, 
J^ALMYitA’s sun had set, to rise no more ! 


themselves, and, as Voj»iscus has it, slew the garrison he had left in 
the place. Which Aiirelian nndersUuuling, though by this time he 
was gotten into Europe, with his usual tierceness, sj>eedily returned, 
ami collecting a sullicieiit army by the wav, he again took the city, 
without any great opposition, and put it to the sword with iincom- 
mou cruelty (as he himself confesses in a letter extant in Vopiseiis), 
and delivered it to the pillage of his stddiers. — J^hUoiiOphinti Tnnt-'i- 
actloih'f. 

* I'he following is tlie letter of Anrelian aliove alluded to . . . 
Aurelianiis Augustus Ceionio Basso : Xon oportet ulterius progredi 
militum gladios, jam satis Palmyrenoruni eiesum attpie oeeisum est. 
Mulii'rilja.s non inhinO-s itccofiinU'iy Jn'fnf<’ runu<, rus- 

ticos intereiuimus, eiii terras, eiii urhein. deineeps relim|iiemus ? 
Fareeiulum est iis (jui reinauseniut. (’redimus enim paucos tarn 
multorum suj)plieiis esse eonvetos. I’einplum sane solis, quod apud 
Palmyram a<iuilifer legionis tertia* eiim vexilliferis et tlraeouario 
coruieinihus aiPpus litieinilms diripiieriint, iul earn formam volo, quce 
fuit, reddi. Habes trecentas ainri liliras Zenobia' eapsulis : habes 
argeuti mille octingenta pvuulo e Balm v renorum bonis ; habes gem- 
inas reghis. Kx his omnibus fao oohonestari tenu'huu r inilii et diis 
iiumortalil)iis gratissimiim feeeris. Ego adSeuatum scribuni, peleiis 
lit mittet pontilicem, qui dedicet templum. 
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X. 

What mystic form, uncouth and dread, 
With witlier’d cheek, and lioary head, 
8wift as the death-lire cleaves the sky, 
Swept on sounding pinions by ? 

Twas Time : I know the Foe of Kings, 
His scythe, and saml, and eagle wings : 
He cast a burning look around. 

And wav’d his bony hand, and frown’d. 
Far from the spectre’s scowl of lire 
Fancy’s feeble forms retire. 

Her air-born })hantoms melt away. 

Like stars before the rising day. 


Y es, all are flown ! 

I stand alone, 

At ev’ning’s calm and pensive hour, 

’Mid wasting domes, 

And moukrring tombs. 

The wrecks of vanity and pow’r. 

One sliadowy tint enwraps the plain ; 

Ko form is near, no sounds intrude. 

To l»reak the melancholy reign 
Of silence and of solitude. 

How oft, in sc(‘n(^s like these, since Time b(*gan, 

With downcast eye has Contemelation trod, 

Far from the haunts of Folly, A'jce, and Man, 

To hold suldime coniniunion with luu’ God I 
II ow oft, in scenes like these, the ])ensive sag(' 

Has mourn’d the hand of Fate, sev(‘rely just, 

Wah’.s wasteful course, and 1)jl\tii’s unsparing rage, 
And dark Oijlivion, frowning in th(‘. (lust 1 
Has mark’d tin* tombs, that kings o’ertlirown declare-. 
Just wept th(dr fall, and sunk to join lh(‘m tliere ! 

XII. 

In yon proud fane, majestic in decay, 

How oft of old the swelling hymn arose, 

In loud thanksgiving to the Lokd of Day, 

Or jjray’r for vengeance on triumi)liant Ides ! 

Architecture mere especially lavished her erimments, and dis- 
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’Twas there, ere yet Aurklian’h hand 
Had kindled Jiuin’s smould’ring brand, 

As slowly inov’d the sacred choir 
Around the altar’s rising fire, 

The priest, with wild and glowing eye, 

IJade tlie ilower-bonnd victim die ; 

And wliile he fed the incense-flame, 

With many a holy mystery, 

ITophetic inspiration cjime 

To teach th’ impemding destiny, 

And sliook his venerable frame 
Wit h most portentous augury ! 

In notes of anguish, deep and slow, 

He told the coming hour of woe ; 

The youths and maids, with teiTov pale, 

In breathless torture heard the t;dt‘, 

And silence hung 
On ev’ry tongue, 

While thus the voice prophetic rung : 

XI II. 

A\Tience was the hollow scream of fear. 
Whose tones a^ipall’d my shrinking ear ? 
Whence was the modulated cry, 

That seenf d to swell, and hasten by ? 

What sudden ])lazo illumVl the night 1 
Ha ! ’twas Dkstuuctiox’s meteor-light ' 
Wlience was the wldrlwiiid’s eddying breath ? 
Hal ’twas the iiery blast of Hkatii ! 


See ! the mighty ( du) IIattlk 
Spreads abroad bis crimson train ! 

Discord’s myriad A'oices i-attle 
O’er the terror- shaken plain. 

played her magniticeiuH*, in the temple ef the sun, the tutelar deity 
of Palmyra. Tlie s([iiare court which ciick)sc<l it was six lumdretl 
and seventy-iiiue feet each way, and a double range of columns ex- 
tended all round tlie inside. In tlie middle of the vaciuit space, the 
temple presents another front of fo:ty-se'. eu feet by one hundred 
and twenty-four in dejdh, and around it runs a peristyle of one hun- 
dred and forty eolumns. — ^ olxev. 
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Banners stream, and helmets glare, 

Show’ring arrows hiss in air ; 

Echoing through the darkeivd skies, 
Wildly-mingling murmurs rise, 

The clash of splendour-beaming steel, 

The buckler ringing hollowly, 

The cymbars silver-soiiiidiiig peal, 

The last lieep groan of agony, 

Tlie hurrying fetd 
Of wild retreat. 

Idle lengthening shout of A'ictory ! 

XV. 

O’er our jilains th<^ vengeful stranger 
Pours, with hostile ho])es elate : 

Wlio shall clieck tlie threat’ning danger? 

'Who escapi* tin- coriiing fate? 

Thou 1 that ihrougli the heav’ns afar, 

AVlien the sliades of niglit retin*, 

Proudly roll *st thy sliining ear, 

Clad in s(Uiij)it<‘rnal hn^ ! 

Thou 1 from whctsc* benignant light 
Fiends of darkness, strangi? and fell, 

Erge their ebfui-j>inion’d llight 
To the central caves of hell ! 

Sun ador’d ! attend our call ! 

Must tliy lavour’d peo]>lc fall? 

Must we h'ave our smiling plains, 

To groan l»en(-atli tlie strang(U‘’s cbains? 

Rise, siijirenie in lieav’nly j)ow’r, 

On our f )f'S dcstiTicti<,)n show’r ; 

Bid thy fatal arrows iiy. 

Till their armies sink and die ; 

Througli their adverse l(*gions spread 
Palo 1)J8i:ase, and with’ring Dread, 

Wild Ooxi'Usion’s fev’rish glare, 

HoKRon, Madness, and Despaih ! 

XVJ. 

Woe to tliy numbers fierce and rude,* 

Thou madly-rushing multitude, 

* Woe to tlie nmltitnde of many iieojle, that make a noise like 
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Lond as the tempest that o’er ocean raves ! 

Woe to the nations proud and strong, 

That rush tumultuously along, 

As rolls the foaming stream its long* resounding waves I 
As the noise of mighty seas, 

As the loudly-murmuring breeze, 

Shall gath’ring nations rush, a pow’rful band : 

Ptise, Ooi) OF Light, in burning wrath severe, 

And stretch, to blast their proud career. 

Thy arrow-darting hand ! 

Then shall their ranks to certain fate be giv’n. 

Then on their (‘ourse Dksi'aiu her fires shall cast, 
Then shall th(‘y ily, to endless ruin driv’n. 

As flics the thistle-down l)efore tlie mountain-blast ! 

Alas 1 in vain, in vain we cull 1 
The stranger triumphs in our fall ! 

And Pate comes cm, with ruthless frown. 

To strike Palmyra’s splendour down. 

Urg’d by the steady breath of Time, 

The desert-M'liirhvind sweeps sublime. 

The eddying sands in mountaiii-coliimns rise : 

Pjoriie on th(‘ pinions of the gale, 

In one concentrcMl cloud they sail, 

Along the darkim’d skies. 

It falls ! it falls ! on Thkdmor’s walls 
The whelming weight of ruin falls ! 

I’ll’ avenging thunder-liolt is hurl’d, 

H(‘r ])ride is Idotted from the world, 

Her name uidcnown in story; 

IIu.' trav Her on her scite shall stand. 

And s(H‘k, amid tin* desert-sand, 

I’he records of her glory ! 


the noise of the seas, ami to the rushing of nations, that make a 
rushing like the rushing of mighty wators 1 The nations shall rush 
like the rushing of many waters ; but (Joi> .shall rebuke them, iuid 
they shall floe uir otf ami shall be chased as the chatf of the moun- 
tains before the wind, ami like a rolling thing before the whirlwind. 

—Isaiah, c. xvik, v. 12, 

VOL. 111. 2 
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Her palaces are crush’d, her tow’rs o’erthrown, 
Oblivion follows stern, and marks her for his own 

XVI II. 

How oft, the festal board around, 

These time-worn walls among, 

Has rung the full symi)houious sound 
Of ra]>ture-breatlHiig song ! 

Ah ! little thought the wealthy proud. 

When rosy pleasure laugh’d aloud, 

That here, amid their ancient land, 

Th(^ wand’rcr of the distant days 
‘ Should mark, with sorrow-clouded gaze, 

The mighty wilderness of sand ; 

While not a sound sliould nnad Ids ear, 

Save of tlH‘ (h‘sert-gales that sweep, 

In modulated murmurs de(‘p, 

TJie wasted graves above, 

Of those who one(* had reveil’d liere. 

In ha]>]dness and love ! 

XIX. 

Short is tlie s])ae,e to man assign’d 
This (‘art Illy vale to treaci ; 

He w’anders, erring, weak, and blind, 

Jiy adverse jiassions led. 

LiOVp:, tli(i balm of ev’iy woe, 

I’he dearest blessing man can know ; 
Jealousy, wliose pois’nous breath 
blasts affection’s o]»’idng bud; 

Stern .Dlspair, that laughs in death; 

black JiiWKNCiP:, that bathes in blood; 
bEAR, that his form in darkness shrouds, 

And trembles at the wliisp’ring air; 

And Hon:, that yjictnres on tin? clouds 
Celestial visions, false, but fair ; 

All rule by turns : 

To-day lie burns 

With ev’ry pang of keen distress; 

To-morrow’s sky 
bids sorrow^ fly 

With dreams of promis’d liuppincss. 
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XX. 

From the earliest twilight-ray, 

That mark’d Creation’s natal day, 

Till yesterday’s declining fire, 

Thus still have roll’d, perplex’d by strife. 

The many-dashing wheels of lih‘, 

And still shall roll, till Time’s last beams expire. 
And thus, in ev’ry age, in ev’ry clime, 

While circling years shall fly. 

The varying deeds that mark the present time 
AVill Ido but shadows of the days gone by. 


XXI. 

Along the desolated shore, 

Whore, broad and swift, Euphrates flows, 

The trav’ller’s anxious eye can trace no more 
The spot where once the queen of cities* rose. 
Where old Persepolis sublimely tow’r’d, 

In cedar-groves embow’r’d, 

A rude) y-s pi end id wreck alone remains. 

The course of Fate uo ]>omp or pow’r can shun. 
Pollution train])les on thy giant-fanes, 

Ch City of the Sun If 

Fall’ll are the Tyrian domes of wealth and joy, 
The hundred gates of Thebes, the tow’rs of Troy; 
In shame and sorrow pre-ordain’d to cease, 

Proud Salem met th’ irrevocable doom ; 

In darkness sunk the arts and arms of Greece, 

And tlie long glories of imperial Pome. 

XXII. 

When the tyrant’s iron hand 

The mountain-piles of Memphis rais’d, 

That still the storms of angry Time defy, 

In self-adoring thought he gaz’d, 

And bade the massive labours stand. 

Till Nature’s self should die I 
Presumptuous fool ! the death-wind came, 

And swept away thy wort Ideas name ; 

* Babylon. 

I Balbec, the Heliopolis of the Greeks and Homans. 
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And ages, insidious flow, 

Shall lay those hlood-hought fabrics low. 

Tlien shall the stranger pause, and oft he told, 
Here stood the mighty pyiiamids of old !” 

And smile, half-doubtful, when tlie tale he hears, 
That speaks the wonders of the distant years. 

XXIll. 

Though NIGHT awhile usur]) th(' skies. 

Yet soon the smiling moun shall rise, 

And light and life restoi'e ; 

Again the sunbeams gild the ]>lain 
Tlie youthful day returns again, 
l>ut man returns no nn)re. 


* Ijct clouds rest on the hills, spirits lly, and travellers fear, lAit 
the winds of the woods arise, the sounding storms flesccnd, Ivoar 
streams, and windows tiap, and grctn-M inged meteors fly; rise the 
pale moon from behind lier hills, (»r em l<»se her head in clomls; night 
is alike to me, blue, stormy, <»r gloon»y tlie sky. Ae/Ai' j!i(s beforr 
iltf' bemn, v'hen it poun i vu the tiilL TIu i/oitn'i datf rctunuH fro)i(. 
7ti^ douch, bvf 7/jf rt turn nv //tort . 

Where are onr chiefs of old V "Where onr kings of mighty name ? 
The holds of tlieir battles are silent ; scarce their jno.SKy tombs re- 
main. We shall also he forgot t<‘n. 'J’his l(dty house shall fall. Our 
sons shall not behold the rums in grass, d’hey shall ask of the aged, 
“Where stood the walls of our iatliersV -- S<e the beautiful little 
poem of The Bauds in tlie notes <m Ossian'.s ruo'MA. 


Ihaise, ye bards, said the mighty Find A L, tlu? ]>raiKe of nnhajipy 
!Moina. Call her ghost, with your song.s, to our liills ; that she may 
rest with the fair of Mokven, tlie sunheamH c*f other days, and the 
delight of heroes of old. 1 liave seen tlie walls of llAM'i.rTiiA, Imt 
they were desolate, 'llie fire liad resounded in the halls : tlie voice 
of the people wi»« heard no more. I'he stream <»f ( ’i.rTJiA was removoil 
from its place, by the fall of the walls. Tlie thistle shook, there, its 
lonely head : the moss whistled to the w ind. The fox looked out 
from the windows, the rank grass of the wail waved round liis head. 
Desolate is the dwelling of JMuina, silence is in the house of lier 
latherfl. Raise the song of mourning, oli hards, over the land of 
Btrangers. They have hut fallen before us : for, one day, we must 
fall. Why dost thou Imihi the hall, son of the winged days ? Thou 
lookest from thy towers to-<lay; yet a few years, aiicl the blast of the 
desert comes ; it howls in thy enijity court, and wJiistles round thy 
half-worn shield. — Os.sian. 
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Thonj^li Winter’s frown severe 
Deform the wasted year, 

Spring smiles again, with renovated bloom ; 

But what sweet Spring, with genial breath, 
Shall chase the icy sleep of death, 

The dark and cheerless winter of the tomb? 

Hark I from the mansions of the dead, 

What thrilling sounds of deepest import spread ! 
Sublinu‘ly mingled with tlie eddying gale, 

Full on the d(isert-air these solemn accents sail : 


XXIV. 

Unthinking man ! and dost thou w'ecp, 
'Jdiat clouds o’ercast thy little day ? 

That Death’s stern liands so quickly sweep 
Thy ev’ry earthly hope away ? 

Thy rapid hours in darkiutss How, 

But well those rapid hours employ, 

And they shall lea<l Irom realms of woe 
To realms of everlasting joy. 

For though thy Father and thy God 
Wave*- o’er thy head His chast’uing rod, 
llenignantly sevens, 

Yet futur(i blessings shall repair, 

In tenfold measure, ev’ry care, 

That marks thy pi\>gress here. 


XXV. 

Bow THEN TO Him, f >r He is good, 

And loves tlie works His hands have made; 
In earth, in air, in tire, in Hood, 

His parent-bounty shines display’d. 

Bow THEN TO Him, for He is jest, 

Though mortals scan His ways in vain ; 
Bepine not, children of the dust ! 

For He in mercy sends ye pain. 

Bow THEN TO Him, for He is great, 

And Avas, ere Nature, Time, and Fate, 

Began their mystic Higlii ; 

And still shall bi‘, when consummating flame 
Shall plunge this universal frame 
In everlasting night. 
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Eow THEN TO Him, the Loud of all, 

Whose nod bids empires rise and fall. 

Earth, Heav’n, and Nature’s Sire ; 

To Him, Who, matchless and alone. 

Has fix’d in boundless space His throne, 

IJnchang’d, unchanging still, while worlds and suns ex- 
pire 1 


THE VISIONS OF LOVE. 

[Publislied in 180G.] 

Senza I’amahile 
Dio di Oitera, 

I di non torano 
I)i iirimavcra ; 

Non sjnra un zcffiro, 

Non spunta iin tior. — M etastasio. 

T C) chase the clouds of life’s tempestuous hours. 
To strew its sliort but weary way with flow’rs, 
New hopes to raise, new feelings to impart, 
And pour celestial balsam on the heart ; 

For this to man was lovely woman giv’n. 

The last, best work, the noblest gift of Heav'n. 

At Eden’s gate, as ancient legends say, 

The flaming sword for ever bars the way ; 

Not ours to taste the joys our parents shar’d, 

J3ut pitying Nature half our loss repair’d. 

Our wounds to heal, our murmurs to remove, 

»She left mankind the paradise of Love. 

All-conqu’ring Love ! tliy pow’rful reign surrounds 
Man’s wildest li aunts, and earth’s remotest bounds : 
Alike for thee th’ untainttid bosom glows 
’Mid eastern sands and hyperborean snows : 

Thy darts unerring fly with strong control, 

Tame the most stern, and nerve the softest soul, 
Check the swift savage of the sultry zone, 

And bend the monarch on his glitt’ring throne. 
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■When wakeful Memory bids the mind explore 
The half-hid deeds of years that are no more, 

How few the scenes her hand can picture there 
Of heart-felt bliss untroubled by a care ! 

Yet many a charm can pow’rful Fancy raise, 

To point the smiling path of future days ; 

There too will Hope Jicr genial inthience blend, 
Faithless, but kind ; a llatFrer, but a friend. 

But most to clieer the lover’s lonely hours, 
Oreative Fancy wakes her magic pow’rs ; 

Most strongly pours, by ardent love refin’d. 

Her brightest visions on the youthful mind. 

Hence, when at eve witli lonely steps I rove 
The flow’r-cnarneird plain or dusky grove. 

Or press the bank with grassy tufts o’erspread. 
Whore the brook murmurs o’er its pebbly bed ; 
Then steals thy form, Kosalia, on my sight, 

In artless charms pre-eminently briglit : 

By Hope inspir’d, my raj^tur’d thoughts engage 
To trace the lines of Fate’s mysterious page 
At once in air, the past, the present, fade ; 

In fairy-tints the future stands display’d ; 

Flo clouds arise, no shadows intervene. 

To veil or dim the visionary scene. 

Within the sacred altar’s mystic shade, 

I see thee stand, in spotless Mdiitc array’d ; 

I hear thee there thy home, thy name resign, 

I hear tlie awful vow that seals thee mine. 

J^ot on my birth i>ropitious Fortune smil’d, 

Flor j)rou(l Amiutiox mark’d me for her child; 

For me no donui Avith festal splendour shines ; 

'No pamper'd hic(j[uies spread their length’ning lines 
Flo venal crowds my nod obsequious wait ; 

No summer-friends besiege my narrow gate ; 

Joys such as these, if joys indeed they be. 
Indulgent NATUiiE ne’er design’d for me : 

1. ask them not : slie play’d a kinder part : 

She gave a nobler gift, IIosalia’s, heart. 

The simple dwelling by afieetion rear’d; 

The smiling plains, by cidm content endear’d ; 
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Tlie classic book-case, deck'd Avitli leariiiiig’s store, 

Rich in historic truth, and hardic lore ; 

The garden-walks, in JS^ature’s liv’ry dress'd ; 

Will these sullicc to make ItosALiA bless'd ? 

And will she never feel a Avish to roam 
Beyond the limits of our rural home ? 

Hoav SAveet, Avhen Sruixc. has croAvu’d, by genial 
shoAv’rs, 

The woods Avith A^erdure, and the fields Avitli floAv’rs, 
When fleeting Summer holds his burning reign, ^ 

Or fruitful Autlumn nods Avith golden grain, 

With thee, dear girl, each Avell-lvnoAvn path to tread, 
Where blooming shrubs their ricliest odours shed. 

With tliee to mark tlie seasons' bright career. 

The A^aried blessings of the rip'ning year. 

When frost-eroAvifd Winter binds the earth in chains, 
And ]x>urs his .snow-stoims on the Avliit’ning plains, 

Then shall the ]H)w'r of constant Loae be found, 

To chase the de(*p’ning gloom tliat low'rs around. 

Beside the cheerlul lire’s familiar blaze, 

Shall Meaiory traca^ tin; deeds of long ]iast days ; 

Of those pro])itious hours A\'h(‘n first 1 strove 
To Avin thy gcuitle ear Avith tales of love, 

When, Avhile thy angel-blushes half-conceal’d 
The kind consmit thy basliful smiles reveal’d, 

From thos(‘ briglit eyes a .soft expression stole, 

That spoke the silent language of the soul. 

Or haply then the poet’s song may cheer 
The dark death-season of th’ accomplisli’d year ; 
Together then Ave’ll roam Iht; saerial ]»]ain, 

Wliere the bright Xink in ceaseless glory reign ; 

By Homer led, Ihroiigli Trojan battles sweej) ; 

With Virgil cleave the tem])est-heateii deep ; 

Trace the hold tlights of 8iiakespeari:’s miis(' of fire ; 
Strike the Avild cliords of (Irav’.s enraptur’d Ivre; 

From Milton learn Avith holy zeal to ghnv ; 

Or weep Avith Os.sian o’er a tide of wov. 

Nor less shall Music charm : lier jioAv’r suliliiue 
Shall oft beguile the ling’ring steji.s of Time : 
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Then, as I watch, while my ItosALiv sings, 

Her seraph fingers sweep the sounding strings, 

In soft response to sorrow’s melting lay, 

Or joy’s loud swell, that steals our cares away. 

My heart shall vibrate to the heav’nly sound, 

And bless the stars our mutual fates that bound. 

And oft, when darkness veils the stormy skies, 
Jieneath our roof shall TitiENDSirir’s voice arise ; 

On ev’ry breast her sacred inllueiice pour’d, 

Shall crown with gen’rous mirth our social board ; 
The chosen few, to Taste and Virtue dear, 

Shall meet a welcome, simple, but sincere. 

JS^ot from our door, his humble pray’r denied, 

The friendless man shall wand(‘r iiiisupplied ; 

Kr'-’er shall the wretch, whom fortune’s ills assail, 
Tell there in vain his melancholy tale : 

Thy heart, where Nature’s noblest feelings glow, 
Will throb to heal the bending straiig(u*’s woe ; 

On mercy’s errand wilt thou oft explore 
'Idle crazy dwellings of the neighl/iing poor. 

To blunt the stings of want’s unsparing rage, 

To smooth the short and painful [lath of age, 
dlie childless widow’s droo]>ing head to raise, 

And cheer her soul with hopes of better days : 

Tor thee the pray’r ailliet ion’s child shall frame, 

And lisping orphans bless IIosalia’s name. 

Soon shall new objects tliy affection shari', 

Xew hopes, new duties claim Tosai/ia’s care. 

How will thy anxious eye exulting trace 
The charms and virtues of thy infant-race ! 

Thy tender hand with sense and taste refin’d 
Shall stamp each im]nrlso of the rip’ning mind, 

And early teacli their little steps to stray 
Through Virtue’s paths, and Wisdom’s llow’ry way. 

Thus may our lives in one smooth tenor flow ; 
Possess’d of thee, I ask no more below. 

That constant love, wdiich blessM with genial rays 
The briglit and happy spring-tiiiui of our liays, 

Shall still dispel the clouds of woe and strife 
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By the -virtues of Fbeyer,* anil valour of Tuon 
By the twelve giaiiUieters, the nUere of war; 

By the uure veal’d accents, in secret express <1, 

Of old hy VALFAsnER to Baldeii address d ; 

By the Uls which the guilty and dastardly slinre ; 

By Hela's doniinious oi pain and despair ; 

By SuBTo’s wide regions of death-spreading lire ; 

Hence, children of evil ! uuekgi, retire 1 ^ 

The DUERGt with veils made the cavern tt^sountl, 

As, reluctantly yielding, they sunk through the ^imd ; 
And the youth felt his hre;ist with auxiely swell, 

■\Vliile thus the magician concluded the speU : 

— Fidt maid, whom the tomb’s ilrcary confines sunound, 
morn the dark, iron slumber of nuigie has bound, 

Let life and delight rc-illuminc thine eyes, 

Arise, star of licautv ! Xitalfua, arise !”— 

The vajKuir-Haiue <U>d in a bright-beaming flash ; 

The tomb hurst in twain with an earth-alnikiug crash ; 

All wonder, ^'itaU’IIa arose in her charms, 

8he knifw her Imoi.vau, she flew to his arms, 

And he found ev’ry shadow of soriow dc^rt, 

As he clasp'd the dear maiden again to Ids heart. 


HENIMETTE. 

[Published in 1 806.] 

L oud and long the church-bells ringing 
Spread their signals on the. air ; 
Tow’nlft Ills Eli-en lightly simuging, 
Faithless Kowabo hastens there. 

Can he dare to wed auollier ? 

Can ho all his vows forget 1 
Can he truth and coiiftcience Bmothet, 

And deffcrt hia IlENKiETTE ^ 

Pale remorse my steps attending, 

Wliiflier can I hoiie to flyt 
When shall all ray woes have ending I 
Never, never, till I die t 

* The wn of B lord. 
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Cau the youth who once adofd me, 
Can he hear without regret, 

Death has lliat repose restor’d me, 

He has stoFn from HEXKiETTEt 

Brightly smiles the summer morning 
On my Edward’s nuptial day ; 
A\Tiile the bells, with joyous warning, 
Call to love and mirth away. 

How this wR'tched heart is throbbing ! 

Ere the ev’ning sun shall set. 

Death shall case my bosom’s sobbing, 
Death shall comfort Henbiette. 

< Tucl youth, farewell for ever ! 

False as thou hast Wn to me, 

Is'c’er till Fate my threail shall sever, 
Can I turn my llioiights from thee. 
(Juilt and shame thy soul enslaving, 
Thou miay’st weep and tremble yet, 
’WTieii thou seest the willow waving 
O’er the grave of Henuiette ! 


THE OLD MAN'S COMPLAINT. 

[Published in ISOG.] 

O N' ETERxm’s eonfines 1 stand, 

And look biiek on the paths I have trod ; 
T pant for the suniinouing hand, 

Tliflt sltall uill me away to my Cod ! 

My temples are sprintlwi with anow ; 

The sands of existence decline ; 

The dwelling is cheerless and low, 

The dwelling that soon must bo mine. 

No longer beside mo are found 
The forms that of old were so dear ; 

No lunger the voices resound, 

Tliat once were so swoet to mine ear. 
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maria’s return to her native cottage. 


I hear liis groans of sadness : 

My cruel falsehood seal’d his doom : 

He seems to curse mo from the tomb, 
And fire my brain to madness ! 

Oh ! keenly blow. 

While drifts tlie snow, 

The cold nocturnal breezes ; 

On me the gatli’ring snow-flakes rest, 
And colder grows my friendless breast ; 
My very heart-blood freezes ! 

’Tis midnight deep, 

And thousands sleep, 

"Unknown to guilt and sorrow ; 

They think not of a wretcii like me, 
MHio cannot, dare not, ho]>e to see 
The rising liglit to-morrow ! 


An outcast hui-rd 
From all the world, 

Whom none would love or cherish. 
What now naiiains to emi my woes, 
JLJut here, amid the deejfniiig snows, 
To lay me down and ])erish 

Heath’s icy dart 
Invades my heart : 

Just Heav’n ! all-good ! all-seeing I 
Thy matchless mercy I implore, 

'When 1 must wake, to sU^ej) no more. 
In realms of endless bein^ ! 
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FIOLFAE, KING OF KOIIWAY.* 

[First published in 1806.] 

agmina 

Ferrata vasto diruit impetu. — Hor. 


I N the dark-rolling waves at tlie verge of the west 
The steeds of DELLiNGEiif had hasten’d to rest, 

While HRiMFAx:j: advanc’d through the star-spangled 
plain, 

And shook the thick dews from his grey-f] owing mane ; 
The moon witli pale lustre was shining on liigh, 

And meteors shot red down the patlis of tlie sky. 

By the shore of the ocean Fioi.far reclin’d, 

Where through the rock- fissures loud-murmur’d the wind. 
For sweet to his ear was the deep-dashing flow 
Of the foam-cover’d billows tliat thunder’d below. 

— Alas I” lie exclaim’d, were the liopes of my youth, 
Though rais’d by affection, unfounded on tmtli "i 
Ye are flo’wn, ye sweet prospects, deceitfully fair, 

As the light-rolling gossamer melts into air ; 

As the wild-bijating ocean, with turbulent roar, 

Efliices my steps on the sands of the shore 1 
Thy waters, oh N loun 1§ tumultuously roll, 

And such are the ])assi(ms tliat war in my soul: 

Thy meteors, oh Nonvj:ii !j| malignantly dart, 

And sucli are the death-llames that burn in my heart. 
Nitalpita ! my love ! on the hill aiul the plain. 

In tlie vale and the wood, have I sought thee in vain ; 
Through the nations for thee have I carriinl afar 
The sunshine of peace and the teiiijuists of war ; 

* Though the names of Odiii and Thor, the Fatal Sisters, and the 
Hall of Valhalla, be familiar to the readers i»f English j)oetrj% yet, 
as the minutia' of the (Jothic Mythology are not very generally 
known, I have subjoined a few short e.xplanatory notes, which, 
though they cannot he ex]>ceted to afford mueh insight into the 
general system, will, 1 trust, be sutlieient to enable my readers to 
eomprehend such parts of it as are allmled to in this poem. 

*f Day. 

If The steed of the evening twiliglit. 

§ The god of the sea and wind. 
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Through danger and toil I my heroes have led, 

Till hope’s latest spark in my bosom was dead ! 

Cold, silent, and dark are the halls of thy sires, 

And hush’d are the harps, and extingiiisli’d the fires ; 

The wild autumn* blast in the lofty hall roars. 

And the yellow leaves roll through the lialf-open doors. 
Nitalpiia ! when rapture invited thy s^tay, 

Did force or inconstancy bear thee away 'I 
Ah, no ! though in vain I thy footsteps jiui’sue, 

I will not, 1 cannot, believe thee untrue : 

Perchance thou art doom'd in confinement to moan, 

To dwell in the rock’s dnnry caverns alone, 

And Lok’s’*' cruel mandates, while fast thy tears flow, 
Porbid thy PiOLFAii to solace thy woe, 

Condemn thee unvarying anguish to bear, 

And leave me a jwey to the jiangs of desjiair.” — 

Ha I whence were those accents j)ortentous and dread, 
Like the m 3 ’stical tones ttf the gliosis of the dead, 

In echoes redoubling that rung through tin* gloom, 

As the thunder resounds in th*- vaults of the tomb ? 

— ‘‘ Fiolfar !” — lie started, and womrring descried 
A sable-clad form standing tall by his side : 

His soul-piercing eyes as the eagle’s wore liriglit, 

And his raven-hair ilow’d on the breezes ol’ night. 

— “Fiolfak !” he cried, “ th}" atlliction forsake : 

To liope and revenge let tliy liosom awake ; 

For he, that Xitalfua from liberty tore, 

Is Lochlin’s jiroiul moiiarcli, the bold YiiRonoRE. 

Still constant to thee, she the traitor abhorr’d ; 

Haste ! ha,ste ! let thy valour her viidue reward : 

For her let the battle emjmrjile tbc jdain : 

In the iiioinent of confpiest I m(M*t thee again.” — 

He ceas’d, and Fjolfar beheld him no more ; 

!Nor long paus’d the youth on the dark-frowning shore : 

— “ Wbute’er be thy nature, oh sti'anger !” he said, 

Thou liast call’d down the tempest on Ykuodohe's bead : 
The broad-beaming buckler and keen-biting glaive 
Shall ring and resound on the fields of the brave, 

* Lok, though he ranked amongst the Scandinavian Deities, had 
all the attributes of a demon. He was the enemy of Goda and Men, 
and the author of crimes and calamities. 
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And vengeanco shall burst, in a death-rolling flood, 
And deluge thy altars, Valfander,* * * § witli blood 1” 


To Loda’h dark ciRciiE and mystical stone, t 
With tlie gr(‘y-gatherM moss of lung ages o’ergrown, 
While the black car of XouvEit was central in air, 

Did the harp-bearing bards of Fiolfaii r(‘|)air ; 

The wild-breathing chords, as they solenuily sung, 

In deep modulations responsively ruiig ; 

To the hall of Valhalla,:}: where monarchs repose. 

The full-swelling war-song symphoiiiously rose : 

— “The mountains of I^ciilin shall ring with alarms, 
For tlio lieroes of Norway are rising in arms; 

The heroes of Norway destruction shall p')ur 
On the wide-spreading plains (»f the hold YiiRODORE. 
Valfander ! look down from tliy throne in the skies ! 
Our suppliant songs from thy^ altar arise : 
lie thou too propitious, invincible Thor !§ 

And lend thy strong aid to our banners ot war. 

As the ■white- beating stream fnmi the rock ruvslies down, 
Fiolfar’s young warriors will speed to renown. 

Ye spirits of chieftains, tremendous in light ! 

Tliat dwell with Valfander in halls of tlelight ; 

Awhile from your cloud-circled mansions descend ; 

On the stops of your sons through tlie battle attend, 
When the raven shall liover on dark-flapping wing, 

And the eagle shall feed on the foes ot our king f' 

As full to the wind rose the soul-thrilling tones, 

8trange murmurs rung wild from the moss-cover’d stones ; 
The ghosts of the mighty, rejoicing, came forth, 

And roll’d their thin forms on tlie blasts of the north ; 
On liglit-flying meteors triumphantly driv’n, 

They scatter’d tlieir signs from the centre ot hcav’ii 


* A name of Odin, the chief of the goils. 

The circle of Loda, or Loden, was a rude circle of stones, used 
as a place of worship amongst the Scandinavians. 

J The hall of Odin, where the spirits of heroes who died in battle 
drank mead and beer from the skulls of their enemies. 

§ The Gothic Mars. 
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The skies were all glowing, portentously bright, 

With strong coruscations of vibrating light :* 

In shadowy forms, on the long-streaming glare, 

The insignia of battle shot swift through the air ; 

In lines and in circles succ(‘ssively whirl’d, 

Fantastical arrows and jav’lins were hurl’d, f 
That, flashing and falling in mimic affray. 

In the distant horizon died darkly away, 

"Where a blood-dropping banner seem’d slowly to sail, 
And expand its red folds to the death-breathing gale. 
Fiolfar look’d forth from his time-honour’d halls, 
Wliere the trophies of battle emblazon’d the walls : 

He heard th(^ faint song as at distam’e it swellM, 

And the blazing of ether with triumph beheld ; 

He saw^ the white flames inexhaustibly stream, 

And lie knew that his fathers rode bright on the beam, 
That tlie spirits of warriors of .ages long past 
Were flying sublime on the Avings of tlie blast. 

— “ Ye heroes !” lie cried, that in danger arose. 

The bulwark of friends and the terror of fo(*s ; 

U}' Odin Avith glory eternally croAvn’d ; 

Ly valour and virtue for (‘ver nuioAA’n’d ; 


* It is well known w'itli what sn}>erstitions anxiety the Anrorrf, 
BorHalis AA^as formerly I'ogarded. Igintrance and ciedulity readily 
discerned in its brilliant piienomcna tlie semblance of aerial battles : 
and it is not surprising, that from such ;i sonrcci the v.aliant should 
draw prognostics of vdetory, and the timid of defeat .and dcstruetioii. 
Thus Lucan, in describing the prodigies which preceded the civil 
war : 


Turn ue qua futuri 

Spes saltern trejudas mentes levet, addita fati 
Pejoris mauifesta tides, siipcrhpie minaces 
Prodigiis terras impleruiit, adhera, jiontum. 

Jgnota ohscuraj vidcrunt sidera noctes, 

Ardentemque poluin Harnmis, ecrlocpie volantes 
Obliquas per inane faces, crinenKpie tiinendi 
Sideris, ct terris iniitantem regna cometen. 

Fulgura f.ail.aei micuerunt erebra screno, 

Et varias ignis tciiso dedil acre formas ; 

Nunc jaculum longo, mine sparso lumiiic lamj)as 
Emicuit coeio. 

t The northern lights AAhich appeared in London in 15(>0 were de- 
nominated harnlnff 
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Like yours may my arm in the conflict he strong, 

Like yours may my name bo recorded in song, 

And when Hilda and Mista=* my spirit shall bear ] 

The joys of Valhalla and Odin to share. 

Oh then may you smile on the deeds I have done, 

And bend forward with joy to acknowledge your son 1” 

III. 

The sword clatter’d fiercely on helm and on shield,’ 

Lor A^orway and Lochlin had met in tlie field ; j,, 

The long lances shiver’d, tlie swift arrows flew. 

The string shrilly twang’d on the flexible yew ; 

Kejoicing, the Valkyr^l strode through tlie plain, J 
And guided the death-blow, and singled the slain. • 

Long, long did the virgins of Lochlin deplore 
The youths whom tlieir arms should encircle no more, 

Lor, strong <is the whirlwinds the forest tliat tear. 

And strew with its boughs tlie vast bosom of air, 

Tlie iS’oRWEYANS bore down with all-conquering force, 

And havoc and slaughter attendcHl their course. 

Liolfar through danger triumphantly trod, 

And scatter’d confusion and terror abroad ; 

'Majestic as 11 alder, t tremendous as Thor, 

He plung’d in the red-foaming torrent of war ; 

Through the thickest of battle he. hasten’d at length 
Where Yrrodore stood in the pride of his strength : 

— Turn, traitor !” he cried, thy destruction is nigh I 
Thy soul to tlie regions of IIela;!: shall lly, 

Where} tlu} base and the guilty for ever are toss’d 
d’hrough Isilfiiil’s nine worlds of unchangeable frost 1” 

— “ Vain boaster! no ! never shall Yrrodore yield I” — 
Jhit the sword of Liolfar had shatter’d his shield : 

^ Two of the Valkyra>, or fatal sisters. 

d The Scainlinavian Apollo, the sou of Odin. He was the most 
niable and beautitul of all the Deities ; and drove the chariot of the 
in, till, being killed by Hoder through the machinations of Lok, 
3 was compeU’d to fix his residence in the palace of Hcla, when his 
lice was transferred to Dellinger. 

X The Goddess of Death. She presided over Nilfhil, or Nistheimr, 
le hed of the Gothic nations, which was situated in the frozen re- 
ons at the north pole. At tlie south pole was the region of lire, 
diabited by Surtur, the enemy of Odin, and his attendant genii and 
ants, by whom, in the twilight of the Gods, the world is to be con- 
imed. 

VOL. III. 


3 
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Indignantly Yhrodore sprung on the foe, 

And rear’d his strong arm for a death-dealing blow, 

But the monarch of ISTorw ay impatiently press’d, 

And sheath’d the bright steel in his enemy’s breast. 
Swift flow’d the black blood, and in anguish he breath'd, 
Yet he mutter’d these words as exijiring he writh’d : 

— “ And deein’st thou, Biolfar, the conquest is thine ? 
No ! victory, glory, and vengeance, are mine ! 

In triumph I die ; thou shalt languish in pain : 

For ne’er shall Nitalpha delight thee again ! 

The 'wakeful duergi* the caverns surround, 

Where in magical slumbers the maiden is bound ; 

Those magical slumbers shall last till the day, 

When Odin shall summon thy spirit away : 

Then, then shall she wake to remembrance and pain, 

To seek her Fiolfap., and seek him in vain, 

Long years of unvarjung sorrow to prove, 

And weej) and lament on the grave of her love 1” — 

He said, and his guilt- b]ack(*n’d spirit went fortli, 

And rush’d to tlie caves of tlio uttermost north; 

Still destin’d to roam through the frost-cover’d plain, 
Where Hela has fix’d her inflexible reign, 

Till lh(*, day when existence and nature shall end, 

AVhen the last fatal tnyhaout on earth shall descend, 
When Fenris and Lok, by all beings accurst, 

Their long-galling chains shall indignantly hurst, 

When the trump of Keimdaller the signal shall peal 
Of the evils ChiEATJON is destin’d to feel, 

And SuRTUR shall scatter his ruin-fraught fire, 

And earth, air, and ocean, burn, sink, and expire ! 


Now dreary and dark Avas the field of tlie dead, 

For Norway had compier’d, and Logiilin liad fled : 

The hoarse I'aven croak’d from the hlood-streaming ground,. 
Where the dead and the dying lay mingled around : 

The warriors of Norway were sunk in rojjose, 

And rush’d, in idea, again on their foes ; 

Yet lonely and sad did Fioia ar remain 

"WTiero the monarch of Lociilin had fall’n on the plain ; 


* Dwarfs. 
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In tlie silence of sorrow lie lean d on liis spear, 

Por Yrrodore’s words echoed still in his ear : 

When sudden, through twilight, again he descried 
The sahlo-clad form standing tall by his side : 

— Eehold me, Fiolfar : my promise I keep : 

YitalpHxI is fetter’d in magical sleep : 

Yet I to thy arms can the maiden restore, 

And passion and vengeance shall harm her no more. 

The monarch of Lociilin, enrag’d at her scorn. 

Confin’d her in Deuranil’s caverns forlorn, 

ZSTor dar’d he endeavour, though deeply he sigh’d, 

By force to obtain what affection denied.” — 

Strange being ! what art thou ? tliy nature declare.” — 

— The name of j^erimnher from mortai^ I bear : 

’Mid desolate rocks, in a time-hollow’d cell, 

At distance from man and his vices I dwell ; 

But, obedient to Odin, I haste from the shade, 

When virtue afflicted solicits my aid ; 

Bor the mystical art to my knowledge is giv’n, 

I hat can check the pale moon as she rolls through the heav’n. 
Can strike tlie dark dwellers of Nilfhil with dread, 

And breathe the wild verse that awakens the dead. 


My voice can the spells of thy rival destroy : 
Then follow, Fiolfar, I lead thee to joy !” 


As flow’d tlie deep accents mysterious and stem, 

T lOLFAR felt hope to his bosom return ; 

He follow’d tlie stranger by vale and by flood, 

Till they pierc’d the recesses of Deuranil’s wood : 
Through untrodden thickets of ash and of yew. 

Whose close-twining boughs shut the sky from their view, 
felow-toiling they wound, till before them arose 
I ho black-yawning caves of Nitalpiia’s repose. 

A blue-burning vapour shone dim through the gloom. 

And roll’d its thin curls round a rude-fashion’d tomb, 
Where the weary duergi, by magic constrain’d, 

^ ith eyes never closing, their station maintain’d. 

^oud shouting they rose when the strangers advanc’d, 
fear glaz’d their eyes, and they paus’d as entranc’d, 
While the mighty Herimniier, in fate-favour’d hour, 

7> strong spell that extiuguish’d their powT : 

A 1 T • 1 MxtLiiALLA, where heroes repose, 

Ami dnuk boor ixrA mead from tlio skulls of their foes ; 

3—2 
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FIOLFAR, KINO OF NORWAY. 


By the virtues of Freyer,* and valour of Thor ; 

By the twelve giant-sisters, the rulers of war ; 

By the unreveal’d accents, in secret express’d, 

Of old by Valfander to Balder address’d ; 

By the ills wdiich tlie guilty and dastardly share ; 

By Hela’s dominions of pain and despair ; 

By SuRTu’s wide I'egions of death-spi*eading fire ; 

Hence, childrtm of evil ! duergi, retire I” — 

The DUERGf with yells made the caveni resound, 

As, reluctantly yitdding, they sunk through the ground ; 
And the youth felt his breast w’ith anxiety swell, 

"WTiile thus the magician concluded the spell : 

— “ Fair maid, whom the tomb’s dreary coniines surround, 
"VATiom the dark, iron slumber of magic lias bound, 
let life and deliglit re-illumine thine eyes, 

Arise, star of beauty ! Kitalfha, arise I” — 

Tlie vaj)oiir-liamc died in a briglit-beaming flash ; 

The tomb burst in twain with an cartli-shaking crash ; 

All 'wonder, JS'italpha arose in her charms, 

She knew her Fiolfar, she flew to liis amis, 

And he found ev’ry sliadow of sorrow depart, 

As ho clasp’d the dear maiden again to his heart. 


HEN ll I E T T E. 

[Piihlislied in 1806.] 

L oud and long the churcli-bells ringing 
Spread their signals on the air ; 
Tow’rds his Ellen lightly springing, 
Faithless Edward hastens there. 

Can he daiti to wed anotlier ? 

Can he all his vows forget ? 

Can he truth and conscience smother. 

And desert his Henriette ? 

Pale remorse my steps attending, 

Wliifher can I hope to fly ? 

When shall all ray woes have ending ? 

Never, never, till I die ! 

* The son of Ifiord* 



HENRIKTTB. 


Can the youth who once adoi^d me. 
Can he hear without regret, 

Death lias that repose restor’d me. 

He has stol’n from Hexriette? 

Brightly smiles the summer morning 
On my Edward’s nuptial day ; 
While the belLs, with joyous warning, 
Call to love and mirth away. 

How this wretched heart is throbbing \ 
Ere the ev’ning sun shall set. 

Death shall nose my bosom’s sobbing, 
Death shall comfort Hexriette. 

Cruel youth, farewell for ever ! 

False as thou hast been to me, 

Ke’er till Fate my threiwl shall sever, 
Can I turn my thoughts from thee. 
Ckiilt and shame thy soul enslaving. 
Thou wiay’st weep and tremble yet, 
WTien thou seest the willow waving 
O’er the grave of Hexuiette ! 


THE OLI> MAX’S COMPLAINT. 

[rublkhed in 1806 ] 

O N Eternity’s confines I stand. 

And look back im the paths I have trod 
I piint for the summoning hand. 

That shall c;ill me away to luy God I 

My temples are sprinkled with snow ; 

The sands of existence decline ; 

The dwelling is cheerless and low. 

The dwelling that soon must be mine. 

No longer beside mo are found 

The that of old were so dear ; 

No longer Veicas resountl, 

Tliat once were so sweet to mine ear. 
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THE OLD max’s COMPLAIXT. 


The wife of my bosom is lost ; 

Long, long, luis she sunk into sleep : 

My boy on the ocean wiis toss’d, 

He rests in the caves of the dee|). 

A villain my daugliter betray’d ; 

Her home and her father she tied : 

But Heav’x has in justice repaid 
The tears he has caus’d me to shed; 

Her peace and licr lionoiir he stole ; 

Abandon’d, dei>painng, she died : 

Remoi'se quickly seiz’d on his soul, 

And he rests in the grave by her side. 

Oh I where are the friends of my youth, 

The lovely, the good, and the brave 1 
All flown to the mansions of Truth ! 

All pass’d thi'ough the gates of the grave ! 

On pai'ents, and childixjn, and friends, 

Have mortality’s arrows been driv’n ; 

But swiftly the darkness descends, 

And my spirit shall join them in Hkav’n ! 


OH THE DEATH OF CHAKLES I^EMBROKE, It8Q. 
[Published io 1806.] 

W HEliE yon green tombs their heads promiscuous 
raise, 

With tearful eyes let Fr i ex Dsnip mark the spot 
Where Pembroke slumbers. Dpright and sincere, 

For public worth esteem’d, for private lov’d, 

Approving Virtue smil’d upon his life, 

And soft-eyed sorrow consecrates his um. 

Above that 8p>t where rests liis honour’d dust, 

The sportive child may spend his idle houm, 

Unthinking tliat the silent form below 
Was once like him, like 1dm was wont to play, 
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Unknown to care, 'i'hrice happy innocent ! 

Thou too shalt fall, and on thy humble grave 
Another child, unthinking as thyself, 

Light as the lark, and rosy as the mom, 

Shall frolic in bis turn. Thus Tis with man : 
Like Autumn' a leaves (he 'Resent race decays^ 

A nother race succeeds. But after death 
Sliall Virtue live, and live to die no more, 

In better climes, from mortal eyes retir’d. 

There, Pejibrokf:, there thy sainted spiiit dwells, 
In everlasting rest ; tliere, far remov'd 
From all the troubles of the world, enjoys 
The sure reward of goodness here below, 

Eternal, boundless happiness above. 


THE RAINBOW. 

[Pubhshed in 1806.] 

T he day hiis piiss’d in stonns, thougli not immix’d 
With transitory calm. The western clouds, 
Dissolving slow, unveil the glorious sun, 

Majestic in decline. The wat’ry east 
( Uows with the many-tinted arch of Heav’x. 

We hail it lus a pledge that brighter skies 
8hdl bhtss th(3 coming mom. Thus rolls the day. 
The short diirk day of life ; with tempests thus. 

And fleeting suusluiie chevpier’d. At its close, 

'Wlion the dread hour draw.s near, that bursts aU ties, 
AU commoive with the world, Religiox p»>urs 
Hope'.s fairy-colours on the virtuous mind, 

And, like the rainbow on the evening clouds, 

Gives the bright promise that a happier dawn 
Shall cliam the night and silence of the gnive. 
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FAREWELL TO MATILDA. 


ELLEK. 

[Published in 180G.] 

T he niarblo tomb, in sculptur’d state displaj^’d, 

Decks the vile earth where wealthy vice is laid ; 
But no vain pomp its hollow splendour throws, 
Where Beauty, Virtue, Innocence, repose. 

The cypress tow’rs, the waving willows weep, 

Where Ellen sleeps the everlasting sleep, 

"Where with a sigh the passing stranger sees 
The long i-ank grave-grass bending in the breeze. 


FABEWEI.L TO MATILDA. 

[Published in ISOG.] 

Oui, jKuir jamais 
( ’hassons riinagc 
Be la volago 
Que j’adorais. — Pakny. 

M atilda, farewell I Fate has doomM us to part, 
But the pros]>cct occasions no pang to my heart ; 
ISio longer is love wnth my retuson at strife, 

Though once thou wert dearer, far dearer than life. 

Ah together we roam’d, I the passion confess’d, 

TVliich thy Ix^auty and virtue had rais’d in niy breast ; 
That the passion was mutual thou inad’st me believe, 

And 1 thought m// Matilda could never deceive* 

3fy Matilda ! no, false one ! my claims I resign : 

Thou const not, thou must not, thou shalt not be mine : 

I now scorn thee as much as I lov’d thee before, 
sigh w'hen I think I shall meet thee no more. 

Though tiiir be thy form, thou no lovers wilt find. 

While folly and falsehood inhabit thy mind, 

Though coxcombs may flatter, thougli idiots may prize, 
Thou art shunned by the good, and conUfmn’d by the wi«e» 
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Than mine what affection more fervent could be, 

When I thought ev’ry virtue was centred in thee 1 
Of the vows thou hast broken I will not complain, 

For I mourn not the loss of a heart I disdain. 

Oh ! hadst thou but constant and amiable prov’d 
As that fancied perfectwn I formerly lov*d, 

JSTor absence, nor time, though supreme their control. 

Could have dinim’d the dear image then stamp’d on my souL 

How bright were the pictui-es, untinted with shade. 

By Hope’s glow ing pencil on Fancy pourtray’d ! 

Sweet visions of bliss * which I could not retain ; 

For tliey like thyself, were deceitful and vain. 

Some other, perhaps, to Matilda is dear, 

Home other, more j)leasiug, though not more sincere : 

^lay he fix thy light piissions, now wavving as air. 

Then leave thee, l^icoustiint, to shame and despair ! 

Itepent not, Matilda, ret uni not to me : 

Unavailing thy grief, thy repentance will be : 

In vain w'ill thy voivs or thy smiles be resum’d, 

For Ia)VE, once extinguish’d, is never relum’d. 


MIRA. 

[Published in 1806.] 

B ENKATH yon yew-tree’s silent shade, 
Long, tufted grass the sjiot discloses 
Where, low in death untimely laid, 
Palo Mira’s silent form reposes. 

The pUiintivo biixl, at ev ning-close, 

Pours there her soft ly-mouruf ill numbers ; 
The earth its earliest sweets liestows, 

To deck the grave ivhero Muia slumbers. 

There spiiMta's Imghtest flow’ is appear; 

There of? hollow' breeze is sw'diing ; 
The passing stranger dro|>s a tear 

On Mira’s dark and narrow' dw'elli ng. 
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3imA. 


The momlist, with musing eyes, 

XiOves there his pensive steps to measure : 
“ How vain is human pride !” he cries ; 

“ How soon is lost each eartlily treasure ! 

To snatch the fleeting bubble, joy, 

How weak is ev’ry fond endeavour ! 

We rush to seize the glitt’ring toy ; 

It bursts, it vanishes for ever ! 

How soon our pleasures pass away ! 

How soon our bliss must yield to sorrow ! 
The friend, with whom we smile to-day, 

May wither in his shroud to-morrow !” 


A^LUilLLIS ; 

FROM THE PASTOR FIDO. 
[Published in 1800.] 


( 1 XUNQUK adtlio, care selve, 

I 1 Care mie selve, addio. 

Ilicevete questi iiltimi sospiri, 

Fin che sciolta da ferro ingiusto, e crude, 
Torni la mia fredd’ ombra 
A le vostr" ombre amate. 

Che iiel penoso inferno 
2s on pub gir inuocciite, 

2s b pub star tra beati 
Ilisperata e dolente. 


i* more, e senza colpa, 

E senza fi*utto ; e senza te, cor mio : 

Mi inoro, oime, Mirtilia>.) 

Dear woods, your sacred haunts 1 leave 
Adieu ! my parting sighs receive ! 
Adieu ! dear native woods, adieu ! 
Which I no more am doomM to view, 
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From ev'ry joy remov’d ; 

Till from the cold and cruel um 
My melancholy shade shall turn 
To seek your shades belov'd. 
For, free from guilt I cannot go 
To join the wailing ghosts below, 
'Not can despair and bleeding love 
Find refuge with the blest above. 


In youth and innocence I die ; 

The cold grave-stone must be my pillow ; 

From life, from love, from hope I Ily ; 

Adieu ! a long adieu ! ^Iiktilu) ! 

CLONAK AND TLAMIX. 

IMITATED FROM A LITTLE POEM IN MACPHERSON’S NOTES 
^ ON OSSIAN. 

[Publiahed in ISOd.] 

‘ ‘ The loves of C’lonar and Tlamin were rendered famous in the 
north by a fragment of a lyric iK»cni, still preserved, which is ascriljed 
to Ossian. It is a dialogue between Clonar and Tlamin, She begins 
with a soliloquy, which he overhears.” 



TI^MIN. 

ON of Conglas of Imor ! thou first in the battle ! 

Oh Clonar, young hunter of duu-sided roes ! 

Where the wings of the wind thri>ugh the tall branches 
rattle, 


Oh, where does my hero on rushes repose t 


By the oak of the valley, my love, have I found thee, 
Where swift lK)m the hill jKiur thy loud-rolling streams ; 
The board of the thistle flies sportively round thets 

And dark o’er thy face pass the thoughts of thy dreams. 


Thy dreams are of sc^es where the war-temijest rages : 

Tlamin’s youthful warrio|r no dangers appd : 

Even now, in idea, my hero engages^ 

On Erin's green plains, in the wars of B'ingal. 
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CLONAR AND TLAMIN. 


Half hid, by tlio grove of the hill, I retire ; 

Ye blue mists of Lutha ! why rise ye between 1 
Why hide the young warrior whose soul is all lire, 

Oh why hide her love from the eyes of Tlamin ? 

CLONAR. 

As the vision that flies with the beams of the morning, 
WTiile fix’d on the mind its briglit images prove, 

So fled the young suiibtiam these a alleys adorning ; 
Why flies my Tlamin from the sight of her love ? 


Oh Clonar ! my heart will to joy l>e a stranger, 
Till thou on our mountains again shalt be seen ; 
Tlien why unit thou rush to the regions of danger, 
Far, far from the love of the mournful Tlamin ? 


clonar. 

The signals of war ai-e from Selma resounding ! 

With morning we rise on the dark-rolling wave : 
Towards green-valley ed Erin our ve.s8ols are l>ounding ; 

I rush to renown, to the fields of the brave ! 

Yet around me when war’s hottest tliunders sliall rattle, 
Thy form to my soul ever present shall be ; 

And should death’s icy hand clieck my progress in battle. 
The last sigh of Clonar shall rise but for thee. 


foldath in the caveen of moma. 

FROM THE SAME. 

[PubliBhed in 1806.] 

F0LDATU (fiddr easing the spirits of hi$ fathers), 

I N your presence dark I stand : 

Spirits of my sires I disclose, 

SlmU my step? o’er Atha’s land, 

Pass f5o 1 Jilin of the roes 1 
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ANSWER. 

Thou to XJlIin^s plains slialt go : 

There shall rage the battle loud : 

O’er the fall’n thy fame shall grow. 

Like the gath’riug thuntler-cloud. 

There thy hlood-stain’d sword shall gleam, 
Till, aroiMid while danger roars, 
Cloncath, the rellechid Ix-am, 

(Jome from [Momlli’s sounding shores. 


DLEAMS. 


FROM I'ETROMUS ARBITER. 

[Pubhshed in 1800.] 

Somnia, qua? iiientes ludimt volitantibus unibris, &cw 

D reams, wlncli, beneath the liov’ring shades of night. 
Sport witli the ever-rfstless minds of men, 
l)esc(‘nd not from the go<ls. Eiich busy brain 
Cre^ites its own. For when tlie ehains of sleep 
Have bound the weary, and tlie lighteiiM mind 
l^nsliackled plays, the actions of the liglit 
liecome I'euew’d in darkness. Then the chief, 

Who shakes the world with war, who jt»y3 alone 
In blazing cities, and in wasted jdaiiis, 

O’erthrown Indtilions sees, and ilying kings, 

And fields o'erHow’d with blood. The lawj'er dreams 
Of causes, of tribunals, judges, fees. 

The trembling miser hides his ill-gainhl gold. 

And oft with joy a burieil tmasim' finds. 

The eager Imnter with Ids clam’mus dogs 
Makes rocks and wooiis resound. The siiilor brings 
His vessel safe to jKirt, or sees it whelm’d 
Beneath the foaming waves. The an.xious maid 
Writes to her lover, tu* bchultls him iitw. 

The dog in dreams pursut-s tlie tim’rous hare. 

The wretch, whom Fortune s iron hand has scourg'd. 

Finds in his slumbers all Ids woes reviv'd 
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PINDAK ON THE ECLIPSE OF THE BUN. 

[PubUshed in 1806.] 

Akt-ic flrtXior TToXi'tncoTTf, lerX. 

A LL-EXLIGHT’NING, all-beholdiiig, 
All-traiiscending star of day I 
AVliy, tliy sacred orb enfolding, 

Why does «larkness veil thy ray ? 

On thy life-dift using splendour 
These portentous shades that rise, 

Vain the strength of mortals render, 

Vain the labours of the wise. 

Late thy M'lieels, through ether burning, 
lioll’d in unexainpled light : 

Mortals mourn thy change, returning 
In the sable garb of night. 

Hear, oh Pliosbus ! wc implore thc'e, 

By 01ym})ian Jove divine ; 

Pho‘bu.s : Thebans kneel Ixifore tlieo, 

Still on Tlieljes propitious shine. 

On thy darken’d course attemling, 

Dost thou signs of sorrow hring'? 

Shall tlie summer rains descending, 

Blast the promise of the spring 1 

Or shall War, in evil season, 

Spread unlx)unded ruin round 1 
Or the ])alefiil hand of Treason 
Our domestic joys confound ? 

By the bursting torrent’s ])ower, 

Bliall our rip’ning lifdd.s bo lost 1 
Shall the air with snow-storms lower. 

Or the soil Ih^ boun<l in frost ? 

Or shall ocean's waves stupcmdous, 

Unresistefl, unconfin'd, 

Onoe again, with roar tremendous, 

Hurl destruction on mankind 1 
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TO A YOUKG LADY, KETTIXG. 
[Published in 1806.] 

W HILE those bewitching liands combine, 
AVith matchless grace, the silken line, 
They also weave, with gentle art, 

Those stronger nets that bind tlie heart. 

But soon all earthly things decay ; 

That net in time must wear away : 

E'en Beauty’s silken ine^shes gay 
Xo lasting hold can take : 

But Beauty, Virtue, Sense, combin’d, 

(And all tliese charms in thee are join’d) 

(aw. throw that net u|)on the mind, 

Xo human heaijt can e’er unbind, 

Xo human pow’r can break. 


LEVI M O S E S. 

[Published in 1806.] 

Sod quo divitias ha>c |x>r tormenta coackas? 

t'ura furor haud dubius, cum sit manifesta phrenesis, 

Ut locuples moriaris cgenti vivere fato ? — »Iu v. 

M A name'sh Levi Moshesli : I tink I vash bom, 
Dough I cannot exactly reineinber, 

In Koslieiuary Lane, about tree in do morn, 

Shome time in de mont of Xoveniber. 

Ma fader cried “ clot/mh,'' trt>iigh do shtreetsh iish he vent. 
Dough he now sldeeping under de shtone iali, 

He made by liish bargains two hundred iK?r shent, 

And dat vay he linger’d de monish. 

Ma fader vasIi vise : “v ery great vash Irish shenshe : 

De monish Ik? alvuysh vaali turning : 

And early he taught me poimdsh, sliUlingsh, and {MJiiahe ; 

“ For,’^ shaysh he, ** dat ish all dat’sh vorth learning. 
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LEVI MOSES. 


Ask to Latin and Greek, ^tisli all nonslienshe, I shay, 
Vhicli occasion to shtud}'- dere none isli ; 

But shtick closhe to Cocker, for dat ish de vay, 

To teach you to linger de monish.” 

To a shtock-broker den I apprentishe vash bound, 

WTio hisli monish lov*d very sliinsherely ; 

And, trough hish insht ructions, I very shoon found, 

I ma bushinesh knew pretty cleaily. 

Shaysli he : cheat a bttle : *tish no sluich great crime. 
Provided it cleverly done ish 

Sho 1 cleverly cheated him every time 
I could manage to finger hish monish. 

And den I sliet up for a broker masiielf, 

And Fortune hash shmil’d on ma laborsh ; 

I've minded de main-chanshe, and shcraj)\l up de pelf. 
And ruin’d von half of ma neighboursh. 

If any von cash on goot bondsh vould obtain, 

Very shoon ready for him de loan ish ; 

And alx)ut sheaf per shent ish de int’resht I gain. 

And dat vay 1 finger do monish. 

To pai-t vit ma monish I alvaysh vash loth ; 

For ma table no daintiesh I dish up : 

I dine on two eggsh, and I shup on de broth, 

But I feasht vonsh a veek like a bisliop 1 

Ev’ry Shaturday night, on a grishkiu of pork 
I regale bote inashelf and ma croncish ; 

And I play on de grishkin a goot knife and fork, 

Dough dat runsh avay vit de monish ! 

To de presheptsh ina fader inshtiird in ma mind 
I have ever been conshtant and sliteady : 

To learning or pleasure I ne'er vash inclin'd, 

For neider vould bring in de ready. 

And into ma pocketsh de monish to bring 
Ma pei^tual shtudy alone ish, 

For de monish indeed ish a very goot ting, 

Oh, a very goot ting ish de monish I 
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SLENDER'S LOVE-ELEGY. 
[Publialied in 1806-] 

C OME, Polyhymnia, heavenly maid ! 

Oh deign an hunible bard to aid. 
Whoso heart in tenfold chains is laid. 
In Cupid’s cage : 

To Anna's name I strike the string ; 

Thence all my pains and pleasures spring : 
Yes, I aspire thy praise to sing, 

Oh sweet Anne Page I 

The lustre of thy soft blue eyes. 

Thy lip that with the coral vies, 

Might bid love’s dames the breast surprise 
Of stoi^^ge : 

And cold indeed his heart must be. 

Who could thy matchless features see. 

And not at once exclaim with me, 

Oh sweet Anne Page I 

Wealth, pow'r, and splendour, I disown : 

To them no real joys are known : 

Thy unaffected charms alone 
My heart engage : 

Thou canst alone my bosom Ere, 

Thou canst alone my muse inspire. 

To thee alone I tune the lyre, 

Oh sweet Anne Page ! 

Against my passion’s fond appeal 
Should’st thou thy gentle bosom steel, 

What pow’r the pangs 1 then should feel 
Could e’er assuage 1 
To woods, to mountains would I Ej ; 

Thy dear lov’d name unceasing sigh. 

Till thousand eoho<ps should reply : 

Oh sweet Jham Page I 

1 cannot boast the art sublime, 
like some great poets of the time, 

VOIi. 111. 


4 
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A FRAGMENT. 


To sing, in lofty-sounding rhyme, 

Of amorous rage ; 

But love has taught me to complain ; 
Love has inspir’d this humble strain ; 
Then let me not still sigh in vain, 

Oh sweet Anne Page 1 


A PEAGMENT. 


[Published in 1806.] 

N ay, deem me not insensible, Cesario, 

To female charms ; nor think this heart of mine 
Is cas'd in adamant ; because, forsooth, 

I cannot ogle, and hyperbolise, 

And whisper tender nothings in the ear 
Of ev’rj' would-be beauty, holding out 
The bright but treach’roiis flame of flattery, 

To watch the she-moths of a drawing-room 
Sport round the beam, and burn their pretty wings. 

Ere consciouB of their danger : yet, believe me, 

I love a maid whose untranscended form 
Is yet less lovely tlian her 8}x>tle8s mind. 

With modest frankness, unaifected genius. 

Unchang’d good-humour, beauty void of art, 

And polisli’d wit that seeks not to offend. 

And winning smiles that seek not to betray, 

8he charms the sight, and fascinates the soul. 

Where dwells tins matchless nymph ? alas, Cesario I 
Tis but a sickly creature of my fancy, 

Unparallerd in nature. 


fWritton after 1806.] 

I BUG, lieneath the cypress shade. 

What well might seem an elfin’s grave ; 
Aad every pleilge in earth I laid, 

Thai eist tby Mm affection gave. 
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I pressed them down the sod beneath ; 

I placed one mossy stone above ; 

And twined the rose's fading wreath 
Around the sepulchre of love. 

Frail ’as thy love, the flowers were dead. 
Ere yet the evening sun was set : 

But yetirs sliall see the cypress spread. 
Immutable as my regret. 


THE VIGILS OF FANCY. 

[Written 1806.] 


T he wind is high, and mortals sleep. 

And tbrougWthe woods resounding deep, 
The wasting winds of Autumn sweep, 
While waves remurmur hollowly. 

Be-side this lake's sequester'd shore. 

Whore foam-crowned billows heave and roar, 
And pines, that shelterofl hanls of yore, 

Wave their primeval canopy. 

At midnight hour I rove alone. 

And think on days for ever flown. 

When not a trace of care was known. 

To break my soul’s serenity. 

To mo, when day's loud cares are past, 

And coldly blows th’ autumnal bhist. 

And yellow leaves aroiind are cast 
In melancholy revelry. 

While Cynthia rolls through fields of blue, 

*Tis sweet these fading groves to view, 

With ev'ry rich and varieil hue 
Gf foliage smiling solemnly. 

Matur'd by Time's rovolving wing, 

These fading groves more beauties bring 
Than all the budding flow'rs of Spring, 

Or Summer's glowing pageantry. 

4—2 
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THE V1G1I.S OP FANCY. 


All hail I yo breezes wild and drear, 
That peal the death-song of tlie year, 
And with the waters thundering near 
Combine in awful harmony ! 

Methinks, as round your murmurs sail, 
I hear a spirit in tlie gale. 

That seems to whis]>er many a tale 
Of dark and ancient nn’story. 

Ye bards, that in those sacred slindos. 
These tufted woods and sloj'ing glades. 
Awoke, to charm the sylvan maids, 

Yoiu’ soul-entrancing minstrelsy ! 

Say, do your spirits yet delight 
To rove, beneath the starry night, 
Along til is ’water's margin bright, 

Or mid the woodland scenery. 

And strike, to notes of tender fire, 

With viewless hands the shadowy lyre. 
Till all tlie wandering winds resjiini 
A mure than mortal s^unpliony ? 

Come, Fancy, come, romantic maid ! 

ICo more in rainlH»w vest array'd 
liut ixihed to suit the sacred shade 
Of midnight's deej) suldimity. 

Uy thee inspir’d I 8(‘em to hohl 
High con vei-se with the good and liold, 
Who fought and fell, in days of old. 

To guard their country’s liljerty. 

Koused from oblivion's mouldering um. 
The chiefs of ancient times return ; 
Again the }>attle seems to burn, 

And rings the sounding panoply ! 

And while tlie war-storm rages lf>ud, 

In yonder darkly ivdling cloud, 

Their forms dej>arted minstrels shroud. 
Ami wake the hyiirns of victory. 
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Far liencc all earthly thoughts be hurl’d ! 
TJiy regions, Fancy, shine unfurl’d, 

Amid the visionary world 
I lose the sad retility. 

Fed by tliy magic pow’r sublime. 

From shore to shore, from clime to clime. 
Uncheck’d by distance or by time, 

^ly steps shall wamler rapidly. 

Th}' pow’r can all the past restore, 

Hid present ills afliict n<> more. 

And teach the spirit to explore 
Tlie volume of futurity. 


11 K M E M B E R .M E. 

[Written after 1308.]^ 

E til, eiu sa sc niai 

Te sovverrai di me ? — Metastasio. 

A 'XI) wliat are life’s enchanting dmiras, 

'Fliat melt, like morniug mists, away ? 
.Vnd what an* Fancy’s g dden lH}ams, 
That gh>w with tnuisiWry day ? 

Wliile adverse sUirs my steps impel. 

To climes remote, my love, fnnu thee, 

AVill tluit dear breast with pity swell, 

And wilt thou still remember me ? 

Alas ! 1 ht‘[K‘d fDin Britain’s sliore 
My wayward hvl would never rove : 

1 ho}>ed share my little store, 

M'ith tliee, my fust, my only h*ve 
No more tluKse luijies my breast elate : 

No more thy Kively form I see : 

But thou wilt mourn thy \vand»*n*r's fate. 

And thou wilt still /emember me, 

'VVlien twilight sluuh's the worhi o’erhung, 
t)ft has thou loved witli me to stray, 

While PJuloniefa sweetly sung 
The dirge of the vleparting day. 
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REMEMBKIl ME. 


But when our cherislied meads and bowers 
Tliy solitary haunts shall be, 

Oh ! then recfdl those blissful hours ; 

Oh ! then, 1113'' love, remember me. 

^^’hen Spring sliall bid the forest live, 

And clothe the hills and vales with green ; 

Or summer’s ripening hand shall give 
beauties to the S3 Ivan scene ; 

lictlect that thus 2113' prospects smiled 
Till changed b3' Fortune’s stt^rn decree .* 

And wintr3* storms severe and wild. 

Shall bid thee still remember me. 

For wintry' storms have overcast 
And blighte<l all 1113^ ho})es of ,303" : 

Vain joys of life, so (]uickl3' past ! 

'Fain hope that clouds so soon destroy ! 

Around us cares aiul dangers grow : 

Between us i*olls the restless sea : 

Yet this one thought shall suidhe 1113^ woe, 
That thou wilt still remember me. 

And when, t]i3" natal shades among, 

AVbilc noontide ravs tlieir fervours shower, 

The poet’s sadh'-pleasing song 

Shall charm th3’ meianchoi3’ hour ; 

AVhen Zephyr, iiistliiig in tlie grove, 

Sighs feebly tli rough tln^ spreading tree, 

Think ’tis tlie whispering voice of love, 
iVnd pit3', and remember me 1 

liemember me, when moi’niug’s call 
Shall bid thee leave tl)3^ lonely bed : 

licmember me, wlieii evening fall 

Shall tinge the skies with blushing red : 

Beinember me, wdien midiiight slecj) 

Shall set excursive fanc3^ free ; 

And should'st thou wake, and wake to weep. 
Still, in thy leuis, remember me. 

Barewell, iny love • tlie paths of trutli, 

The paths of ]ia|>pines.s jiui*8ue : 

But ever mindful of the youth, 

Who loved thee with a Uame so true. 
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And tliough to thy transcendent form 
Admiring courts should bow the knco, 
Still be thy breast with pity wanii, 

Still, still, my love, remember me. 


11 0 M A X C K 

[Published in 180G.] 

D eath l tUc inourner's surest aid ! 
Murk my sutl devotion : 

Hear a lost, Ibrsaktui maid, 
Mourn with wild emotion. 

I my griefs uupitied puiir 
To the winds that round me roar, 

On the billow-beaten shore 
Of the lonely ocean. 

■VAHiere the sea’s extremest lino 
Seems with etI^er blemh d. 

Still I see tho white sails shine 
To tlio breeze extended. 

False one I still 1 mark thy sad 
Spread to catch the favouring gale. 

Soon shall storms thy bark iissiiil, 

And thy crimes be ended ! 

By the mighty tempests tost, 

Deatli-tlaiues ruiunl thee burning, 

On a bleak and desert coast, 

Wlience is no ndurning ; — 

Thou o'er till thy friends shall weep, 
Buried in th’ unpitying det p ; 

Thou thy watch of woe shalt keep, 
Viiinly, deeply, mourning. 

Unattouded shalt thou rove. 

O’er the mountain drtmry. 

Through tho haunted, jiatldess grove, 
Through the desert eerie : 

IJnassuagtHl thy teai-s shall tlow ; 

None shall soolU or shart* thy woe. 
When tliy blood riiRs cold ami slow, 
And thy limbs luo weAry I 
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Far from haunts of human kind, 
Vengeful heaven im[:>elling, 

Thou thy dying bed shall find, 

AVhere cold bhists are yelling. 

Xono shall liear tlu‘c, none shall save, 
In thy inonunieiital aive, 

None shall '\vee]>, where tempests rave 
liound thy narrow dwelling 1 


THE GENIUS OF THE THAMES. 

[Second etbtion, published in 1812.] 

PART I. 

fThe rariations between this, the second edition, and the first 
edition, published in 1810, are recorded in foot-notes.] 

K^iAAirrov noTA.MOx i:ni pai.an ‘insi.— ‘ om. 

Non e questo '1 terren, eh' i’ toccai pria? 

Non e qiie.sto '1 init> iiido, 

Ove ninirito fui si d<»lcemente ? 

Non e (luvsita la patna in ch’ io mi fido 
Madre Ijenigna e pia, 

(. he eeqa-e i'aiio e I'altro inio parente ? — Petraiii'A.* 

♦ ITiaAIIUM. 

Sweet was the choral song, 

When in Arcadian vales, 

Primeval shepherds twined the Aouian wreath. 

While in the dying gales, 

That sighed the shades among, 

Ra])t fancy heard reKjMuisive spirits brcatlie. 
l >r\ ai.ls and fJenii wandered then 
Amid the haunts of guileless men, 

As yet unknoM n to strife : 

Ethereal l>eings jKmred the Hoods, 

Dwelt in the ever waving wixsis. 

And filled the varied world with intellectual life. 

Ah ! whither are they flown. 

Those da vs of jjcace ami love 
So sweetly sung by Iiards of elder time ? 

^Vhen in the startling grove 
The battle- blast was blown, 

And miJiery eaine, and cruelty and crime. 

Far from the desolated hills, 

FoUnted meads, and blood-stained riUt, 
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ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST PART. 

An Autumnal night on the hanks of the Thames. Enlogium of the 
Thames.* Characters of several rivers of Great Britain. Acknow- 
ledged superiority of the Thames. Address to the Genius of the 
Thames. V iew of some of the principal rivers of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. Pre-emmeuce of the Thames. General cha- 
racter of the river. The port of J^>ndon. 'I’he naval dominion of 
Britain and extent of her commerce and naxdgation. Tradition that 
an immense forest occupied the site of the metroiwlis. Episode of a 
I>ruid, 8U]»po.sed to have taken refuge in that forest, after the expul- 
sion of JMona. 

I. 

T he moonlight rests, with solemn smile, t 
On sylvan shore ami willowy isle : 

A\'liiie 'J'haine.s beneath the imaged beam, 
Jhdls on his deep and .silent sti'eann 

Their guardian genii flew ; 

And thruugli the woodlamls, wa.'^te and wild, 

\\ iicre er.8t perennial aiiminer smiled, 

Infuriate j):iaaiona j»r(»wled, and wintry w'hirlwinds blew. 

"5i'( ^ wliere light breezes sail 
Ahmg the sylvan sliore, 

Tile banl still feels a sacred intluence nigh : 

^\'heu the far torrent’s roar 
Floats through the twilight vale, 

And, echoing low, the forcst-tlepths reply. 

N«»r let the tiirong his tlreauis despise 

W ho to the rural deities 

From courts and crowds retires : 

Since Ijunian gr;mdeur'.s prouilest scheme 
Is but tile fabric <»f a tlream, 

A meteor-kindled jhir, that, while we gJize, expires. 
Retrv»spcct of early associations. First edition. 

I Fir.st edition begins thus : 


Thu woods are roiu iug in the gale. 

That whirls their fading leaves afar ; 

'i'ho crescent moon is cold auvl pale. 

And swiftly sinks the evening star. 

High on this moasy bank recliiuxl 
1 listen to the eddying wdud, 

\\'lule Thames im|>eb with sinuous flow 
His silent nilling stream below ; 

Amt ilarkly waves the giant oak, 

TJiat brOt'ul, abi ve, its stature rears ; 

On whose yvuing strength inntxnious broke 
The storm.'* of unrecorded years. 
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The "\vastiiig wind of autuniii sighs : 

The oak*s discoloured foliage flies : 

The grove, in deeper shadow cast, 

\V aves darkly in the eddying blast. 

All hail, ye breezes loud and drear, 

That i>eal the death-song of the year ! 

Your rustling pinions waft around 
A voice tluit breathes no mortal sound, 
And in mysterious accents sings 
The flight of time, the change of things. 
The seasons pass in swift career : 

Storms close, and zejdiyrs ^\ake, the year ; 
The streams roll on, nor e'er return 
To till again their ]>arent urn ; 

Ilut bounteous nature, kindly-wise, 

Their everlasting flow .su]>]>lies. 

Like planets ixjund the central sun, 

The rapid wheels of being run, 
lly laws, from earliest time pursued, 

Still changed, still Wiusted, still renewed. 

II. 

Ye pliantoms of enraptured thought, 

By wild-inspiring fancy taught, 

That oft the careworn mind employ 
In jmths of visionary joy ! 

Oh ! bring again your genial aid. 

In all ^’our former charms arrayed. 

As wlieii you came, with life and love 
The day-dreams of my youth t<» bless. 

And led my sportive steps to rove 
Through fairy worlds of happiness. 

HI. 

Then, while the cloudless monung smiled 
Along the flower-enamelled shore, 

1 watched the waves, that, circling wild, 

Passed onwar<l ami returned no more ; 

And when the In »llow -murmuring gale 
Despoiled the treasures of the wo<jd 
1 loved to see the dry leaf sail, 

Light-etldying down the silver flood. 

By youth, and hoj>e, and fancy blest. 

The darkening thcmght ne’er toiicht d my breast. 
That all my promised joys should fly, 

8wift as those waves were hastening by, 

And fancy’s gohlen dreams l>e |»ast. 

Like leaves on the autumnal blast ! 
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Ileflccted in the present scene, 

Ilcturn the forms that once liave hcen : 
Tlie prescyat’s varying tints display 
The colours of the future day. 

ir. 

Ye bards, that, in these secret shades, 
These tufted woods and sloping glades. 
Awoke, to charm tlie s^dvau maids. 

Your soubentmncing minstrelsy I 
Say, do your s}>irits yet delight 
To rov<*, beneath tlie starry night. 

Along this water’s margin bright, 

(Jr mid the woodland scenery ; 

And strike, to notes of tender tire, 

With viewless hands the shadowy lyre, 
Till all tlie wandering winds respire 
A wiidly-awful^ymphoiiy ? 

III. 

Hark 1 from beneatii the aged spray, 

Wheri^ hangs my humbler lyre uu high. 
Soft music tills the woodlands gray. 

And noti's aerial warVde by ! 

Wliat dying touch, witli ellin spell, 
lUds its responsive numbers swell ? 
Whence is tlie det‘p AColian strain, 

That on the wiiul its changes tUiigs? 
liCturns s(.)me ancient hard again, 

To wake to life the slumbering stiings I 
( )r breathed the spirit of tlie Si*ene 
The liglitly-tremhling chords between, 
J)itfusing his benignant power 
On twilight s consecrated hour ? 

IV. 

F.vou now, methinks, in solemn guise,* 

Ily yonder willowy islet gray, 

In the tir«t edition : 

Were mine the tat, with glowing hand 
The tlocHl of ileathle-ss »oiig to pinir. 

That lyre should call tho tairy band. 

To pr€«is, oh Thaimis ! tliy willowy shore. 

Ana weave for thee, with sjieiU sublime, 

The magic W'reath of boldest rhyme, 
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I see thee, scdge-crowned Genius ! rise, 

And point the glories of thy way. 

Tall reeds around thy temples play ; * 

Thy hair the liquid crystal gems ; 

To thee 1 pour the votive lay, 

Oh Genius of the silver Thames ! 

V. 

The sliopherd-youth, on Yarrow braes, 

Of Yarrow stream has sung the praise, 

To love and beauty deal* ; 

And consecrate to latest time 
The sweetly-chaiigeful melody : 

For never yet a nobler theme 
Has tilled the {x>et's mitinight dream 
Than tli}’ serenely-winding stream ! 

The stream beloved of lilierty. 

* Huic deus ipse h*ci tluvio Til>eriniis aimeiio 
Fopuleas inter senior sc adtollere frondis 
Visus : eum tennis glaueo velahat amictu 
Carbasus, et crinis umbrosa tegel)at arundo. — ViROiLirs. 

'The tutelar}' spirits, that formerly aniinatetl the scenes of nature, 
still continue to adorn the vision.^ of j)oetry ; though they are now 
felt oniy as the creatures of imaginatitm, ami no longer possess that 
iiitluence of real existence, which iniust have mqjarted many enviable 
sensations to the mind of the ancient pol} theist. 

Of all these falnilous beings, the Oenii and Nymphs of rivers and 
fountams received the largest jKirtion of human adoration. In them 
an enthusiastic fancy reatiily discerned the agency of powerful ami 
benevolent spirits, ditlusing wealth and fertility over the countries 
they adorned. — “ lUvers are worhhi|>ped,” says Maximus Tyrius (Dis 
aertatio \T1I. K/ rryaXgarr/ rior, ) “oil account of their 

utility, as the Nile by tlie Lgyptians ; or of their beauty, as the 
Feneus by the The.ssaiian« ; or r»r tlieir iimgnitude, as the D^niul>e liy 
the Scytliians ; or of mythological tiatlitious, as the Achtdous by tin- 
j*Etolians ; or of particular lav.s, as the Kurota.s hy the iSiiartans ; ttr 
of religious institutions, as the llisns by the Athenians.” 

These local divinities are the soul of classical lamlscajie ; ami 
their altars, by tlie sitle of every fountain, ami in the t-hiwle of every 
grove, are its most interesting and cliaracteiistic feature. From in- 
numerable passages that migiit be cited on tliis subject, it will 1»c 
fiuilicieut to call to mind that licautiful descrijition of Homer : 

Aureoc iyyt% ^aavy icat trt «^i#ro»'rc> 

Tincrr/i', tHpfvuPTo TToAirnri, 

'Ttjv TTOtya’ Watcoi:, KOi Ni/fsrof, yit lloAficruip* 

Aft(pii mytyiufv ar or yi* aX(T0{; 

Jim rcfri n^tcXonfiii ' aara <♦ hiMp 

rnTpyi;' puffidi' Tfrvtcro 

p&i iritvn£ twtpt^tCKOv ocirau 
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And long shall Yarrow roll in fame. 

Charm with the magic of a name. 

And claim the tender tear. 

Wlio has not wept, in pa-storal lay, 

To hear the maiden^s song of woe. 

Who mourned her lover snatched away, 

And plunged the sounding surge below 1 
The maid who never ceased to weep. 

And tell the winds her tale of sorrow, 

Till on his breast she sunk to sleep, 
lieneath tlio lonely waves of Yarrow. 

VI. 

The minstrel oft, at evening-fall, 

Has leaned on Itoxburgh’s ruined wall. 
Where, on the ^\Teck of grandeur ptist. 

The wild woud braves the sweeping blast : 
And while, beneailW;he embowering sha<le, 
Swelled, loud and deep, his notes of tiame. 
Has called the spirits of the glade, 

To hear the voice of Tcviot’s fame. 

VII. 

Wliile artless love and spotless truth, 

Delight the waking dreams of youth ; 

Wliilc nature’s beauties, softly- wild. 

Are dear to nature’s wandering child ; 

The IjTo shall ring, wdiero sparkling Tweed, 
By ml-stono clitf, and broom-flowered mead. 
And ivied wails in fair decay, 

Resounds along his rock-stn>wn way. 

There oft the bard, at midnight still, 

When rove his eerie steps idone. 

Shall start to hear, from haunted hill. 

The bugle bhist at distance blown ; 

And oft his nii>turcd eye shall trace. 

Amid the visionary gloom. 

The foaming courser’s eagt?r pace. 

The mail-chul warrior’s crimson plume. 
The bt^cons, bhiziug broad and far. 

The lawless marchmen ranging free, 

And all the ptitle of feudid war. 

And pomp of bonier chivaliy. 
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VI 1 1. 

And Avon too has claimed the lay, 
Whose listening wave forgot to stmj', 

By Shakespear’s infant i*eed restrained 
And Severn, wliose suspended swell 
Felt the dread weight of Merlin's spell, 
When the lone spirits of the dell 
Of Arthur s fall complained. 

And sweeth' winds romantic Dee, 

And Wye’s fair banks all lovely smile 
But all, oh Thames ! submit to thee. 

The moiiarcli-stream of Albion's isle. 

IX. 

From some ethereal throne on high, 
Where clouds in nectar-dews dissolve. 
The muse shall mark, with eagle-eye, 

Tlie woi'ld’s diminislied orb revolve. 
At once lier ardent glance sliall roll, 
From clime to clime, from pole to j>ule, 
O’er waters, curled by zephyr’s wing. 
O’er shoreless seas, by wliirl winds tost 
O’er valleys of perennial s])ring, 

And wiustes of everlasting frost ; 

O'er deserts where the Siroc nives,* 

And heaves the sjiml in litTV waves ; 

O’er cav( rns of mysterious gloom ; 

O’er lakes, where peacefid islets bloom. 
Like eruf'rald spots, serenely-bright, 

Amid a sajijdiire fit-id of light ; 

< ) ’er 111 o u Ilia i n-s i mi 111 i ts, t h i m tl t *r-ri v(‘ n , 
I'liat rear f ternal snows to Jieavtm ; 

O’er rocks, in wild tronfusion hurled, 

And woods, coeval with the world. 

X. 

Her eye shall thence the course exph>re 
Of every river wamlering wi«le, 

In the first etlition : 

O’er deserts vast of trackless sand. 

Where Famine leatls lier yelling l>and. 

And <leath-blattt» rush, on wings of fire, 

To bid the thirst-crazed wretch t‘xi»irc ; 

O'er caverns, &c. 
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From tardy Lena’s frozen shore 
To vast Iji ITata’s sea-like tide. 

Where Ohy’s barrier-billows freeze, 

And Dwina’s waves in snow-chains rest : 

Wliere tlie rough blast from Arctic seas 
(Jongeals on Volga’s ice-cold breast 
AVIktc liliine impels his confluent springs 
Tumultuous down the lihatiau steep :t 
WIk i’c Danube’s Avorld of waters brings 
Its tribute to tlie Kuxine deep : 

Wlieni Seine, beneath Lutetian towers, 

Leads liumbly his polluted stream, 
liecalling still tlie bloo<l-ied liours 
Of frantic freedom’s transient dream : 

Where crowns sweet Loire his fertile soil : 

AVhere lihomAs impetuous f*ddies boil : 

A\Tiere Oaronne’s pastoral waves advance, 
L’esponsive to the s(,>ng and dance, 

^^Tlen the full vintage calls from toil 

The yoiitlis and maids of soutliern France : 

Where horned Po’s once-raging flood 

Now moves witii slackened force along, ^ 

Hy h('i’mit-isle and magic wood, 

TIh' theme «'f old chivalrie song ; 

Where yellow Tiber’s turbid tide 

In mystic murnmrings st ems to breathe 
Of ancient Pome's iiin»enal pride, 

That \)assetl away, as blasts divitle 
Kovemhers vapoury wreath : 

Where })roud Taju’s golden river 
lodls lhro\igh Iruilful retdms afar : 

When' Pomauiic Ouatlahjuiver, 

Wakes the tluuight id’ Moiudsh w'ar : 

* And Volga, on whoso face the north wind freezes.” 

MON T AM> FlETI HKK. 

t Phenus, P:t ticarum Alpium inaccesso ac pmvipiti vortico 
OrtUB.-— -TAilTlS. 

X Kt gtanina auratns tanrim» cornua veltn 
EridanuB : ipm non alms i»er pingnia cidta 
In marc purpnreum vit>l«ntior tdlluit amnia. — ViRoiurs. 

Im|M;*tii(»8issimum amnem ohm Padnm fmsso, ex aliis locia niani- 
fe,stum eat ; tpuimipmm imno ojns iijitura diveraa ea.'ic narratur. — 
Heykk. 
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'Where Penlnis, smoothly-flo-vving,* 

Or Meander’s winding-shore, 

Chann the pensive wanderer, glowing 
With the love of Grecian lore : 

AVhere Alpheus, wildly-hilling, 

Pashes far the sparkling spray ; 

In the eternal sound recalling 
Lost Arcatlia’s heaven-taught lay ; 

Following dark, in strong connnoticn 
Through the night of central caves, 

Deep beneath the uniningling ocean, t 
Arethusa’s flying waves : 

Where Tigris runs, in rapid maze : 

Where swift Euphrates ])rightly strays ; 

To whose lone wave the night-breeze sings 
A song of half- forgotten tlays 

And old Assyrian kings : 

* Down whose hlootl empurpled water 
Mightiest chiefs, in death-cold sleep, 

Victims stem of miitual slaughter, 

Kolled towards the Atlantic deep : 

Where soft J^eneus, &c. 

The propriety of this epithet may he tjuestioncd. “The vale of 
Tempe,’’ says I>r. Gillies, “ is adorned hy the hand of nature with 
every object that can gratify the senses or delight the fancy. 'J'lio 
gently-flowing Feneus intersects the middle of tlic j)lain. Its waters 
are increased hy i)ereiinial cascades frtan tlie green mountain.^, and 
thus rendered of sufficient depth for ve.Hsels of considerable burthen. 
The rocks are eveiy where planted with vines and olives ; and the 
banks of the river, and even the river itself, are overshaded with 
lofty forest-trees, wliich defend those who sail upon it from the sun’s 
meridian ardour.’' — He add.s in a note : “ I know not why Ovid says, 
I*eileus ah iino fjTumin Phtdo ftpiimodjf ralvitur tindiH. /Klian, from 
whom the description in the text is taken, says, that the Fciieiis 
flows Auct]v fXaun’, mnooth njf oil.” 

Livy’s description, which seems to have escapeti Dr. G., is 
singumrly contradictory. — *S'tt/d fnhn Ttrnpe., sallus^ ttiam n mm IhUo 
J iatf infestuSt tramitu dijficdis: na 7 n jira UtT angmtuu prr fpihiijne vtiUht^ 
qua exi{fuum jumento onusto iUr tdrimqim if a ahHcim<M mtnf, 

tU despici viz mne verthjm*t qxuidcnu simul ocuhrum arihniqm jfjOMKit. 
Terrel et sonitus et altitudo //rr inediaiti valU m JlnnitiM Penei amnut. 

The sonitus coincides with the description of Ovid, the altitudo with 
that of Mli&n. It is difficult to reconcile the temis with each other : 
since altmima quaKiue flumina minlmo sono labuntur. We may 
suppose, that the Feneus is a torrent in the upper part of the vale, 
and gains a smoother course as it proceeds. 

f' rav Sfdkaavav 

Kep^fv hvoTpoxaUt sov ptywrai vtaaip vcw(>. — M08CIIU8. 
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WIh'I'c Gan;4iVs fertile course beside, 

The iliudu roves, alone to mourn, 

.Vnd f^rize on heaven's rcssjilendfuit lu-ide, 

And watch for Veeslinu's tentli return, 

■\Vli(?n fraud shall cease, and tyrant power 
ToniH-nt no more, to ruin hurled, 

And ])eaiMr and their l)le.ssing.s sliower, 

O’er all the renovated world : 

Where Xile’s mysterious sources slra-p 
A\'lier(i Niger sinks, in sands unknown : 

Where (Iaiul*ia hears, at midnight de('p, 

Alliicted giiosls for vengcaiiee groan 
AVIh'K* .Mississij»j>i’.s giant stream 

Til rough savage realms impetuous pours : 

Where proud Potomac’s cataracts gleam, 

Or vast. Saint ].awrei>.ce darkly roars : 

When' .\niazon her pom}> unfolds 
l)<‘iieath the ( (piinoetial ray, 

And through her drear savaniiaiis liolds 
Jhr h)ng immeasuralde ■way : 

Whert.‘’er in youthful strength they tlow, 

< »r sc‘ek oh I ocean’s vride emhmce, 

' Bruce ]>en('trated to the sinirce of the eastern hranch of the 
Nile : that ot the western, which is the principal bnuich, has never 
yet been visited by any Kun>j)e;ui. 

f The Niger lias b(;en generally supj><>sed to tenninate in a lake in 
the desert, wliere its waters are evajHiratod by the heat of the sun. 
.Mr. .Jackson, in his account of tVie empire of Morocco, adduces 
nuthoritie-s to show, that the Nile and the Niger are actuall}' the 
same river ; a sigijvositiou which Major Kennel, in his geograplvcal 
illu.strations of ,^ir. Park's 'f ravels in Africii, had previously deimui- 
strated to be altogether inadmissible, ^^*e may here, jicrhaps, apply 
tile Words of an Italian poet ; 

Quel Sorridano e re dclP Esperic, 

Ove Kaieaiia liume si vlistciuu* ; 

II Nilo eretle aleun, che tpiesto sia, 

Ma clii lo erode, jkico sen inteuvle. 

BkKN! : (>rAf?e/o -rtO’i'fo. 


It In the first eilition : 

M'hen every wandering blast is breathir.. 

A fearful tale, by wi»e inspired. 

How, beneath the doath-lasn writhing 
Afric’s injured isou’a cxpireil. 

Where Mississippi’s, &e. 
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Her eagle-glance tlie muse shall thnnv, 
And all their pride and jxnvc'r retrace : 
Yet, 'wheresoe’er, from eojuous urn, 

Their bursting torrenls tlasli and shine, 
H(‘r e^^e shall not a stream disctuii 

To vie, oh sacred Tliames ! ^vith tliine. 


Along thy coursi' no pine-clad stec]), 

Ao aljiine summits, protuily tower : 

Yo "woods, imj^mu trahly de«*]>. 

O'er thy |*ure mirror d.irkly hoviM- : 

The orange-grove, the myrtle-liower, 

Tlie vine, in rich luxuriance sprt'ad : 

The cljarms lOiIian meadows sh''wev ; 

The sweets Arabian vallys sle d : 

The roaring cataract, -wild and wliite ; 

I'he lotos-llcf wer, of azure liglit ; 

Tlje fioMs, where cr^aseless summer smiles ; 
The bl'iom, that vha ks th< ,1‘ig< an isk-s ; 

Th<‘ hills, that tMuch the toupyreal ]*i’ain, 
<)lyns]'i;oi d<«ve's sublime domain ; 

’'J't* «ither sti'i-ams :dl tlj'-.-e r(-sign ; 

>Still lane, oh 'Thame.s ! .^ball vie witli thine. 

XII. 

For what avails tlie myrtle-in over, 

Wliere lieauty re.-ts at n<,'on-tide hour; 

Tlie oraiiL’e grove, wliose blooms exhale 
llich jierfume on tie* ambiont gale ; 

And all tiie ('barms in bright array, 

“Which ha])]>ier elimos than thim* disj)]ay ' 
Ah ! xvhat avails, that jieaven lias toIIimI 
A silver stream o’er sands of gold. 

And decked the plain, arul ri arod the grove. 
Fit (Jwelliiig for ]>rimeval love ; 

If man dedih* the heauteous soi jio^ 

And stain with blood the. smiling green ; 

If man’s worst ]>a»si<an8 there ari a*. 

To counteract the; iavoiing skies ; 

If rapine there, and murder r* i :n, 

And Imman tigers prowl for g a. 
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And tyrants foul, and treniliUrig slaves, 
J*olluto their sliores, and cursf3 their waves 
xiii. 

Far otlier eliarins than these possess, 

Oh Thiunes ! thy v(!rd:int mar;.^iii ))less : 
Wlien? p<3ace, witii frefuloin hand-in-hand, 
Walks forth alnii^" tlie sparklin;^ strand, 
And cheerful toil, and glowiir^ health, 
ihoclaini a ]»atriot nation’s wealth. 

The hlood-stained scovirge ir) tyrants M'ield 
Ao ^uvianing slaves in V4‘rt tlie held : 

Jiut willin'^ lah >r's <eir<d\il train 
( ‘rowns all tljy hanks with wavini.^ i^rain, 
AVitii Ijeuity dfeks thy sylvan sharhvs^ 
With livelier yn*-o!i invests thy glades. 

And graco, and hloom, and ph nty, i>onr- 
(da thy sweet He ads and willowy shores. 

XIV. 

The |)]ain, 'wln'il^herds unnujnbered rove, 
The laurelled leiili, th** heeehon grove, 

Tin? loix'Iy oak'^ ex])ansive pride. ' 

The spire. thn»ug]i distant tre-'S destnaed. 
d’lie Cf)t, with, woodbine wreathed around. 
The lieM, willi avaving corn enil.>i\>\vned, 
Thf fall, tint turns the frequent mill, 

The seat, tliat crowns th'‘ woodland hill. 
Tie* seulptuiH'd av<di, th'* reg d dome, 

'fhe lisher's willow-manth'd leuuvg 
ddie ekissie tem[»le, tlower-entwined. 

In tpriek sne< i's>ion eliarm ib.e mind, 

in the first editii'U : 

'Pho oak, in haudy gramlenr free, 
bord of the forest and live sea ; 

The .spre;uling plain, the cultured hill, 

The traiepiil eot, the restlesH null. 

The lonely hamlet, ealin and still ; 

The village-spire, the busy t«»wu, 

'Phe shelving l»auk, the rising tlown. 

The h.Hlier’.s boat, the ptwisant's home. 

The woodhnfld seat, the rt*g.a! tlome, 

111 tpiick 8ncces«ion rise, to charm 
The mind with virtuous feelings warm 
Till, where th^' uideiiing, vte. 
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And huinaii l)U>od ]iad <»ft Leilowctl 
Their ghastly altars, dark and rude. 

Tlicre feebly fell, at luKaj-iide bright, 

A dim, discoliTed, dismal .light, 
iSiicli as a lam}>’s jtale gliiinneriiigs .sIrhI 
Amid the ina’ sioiis of iht* dead. 

Tlie 3i)niid's >e]i’, avIio <laivil to lead 
Tlie litts ])arbarie g‘'ds deeveeil, 

Ja'iKatli the ghnim hal I'-tiembling stood 
As if he alm<*st ft ared to mark, 

In all his awful teiixas dark, 

The mighty im-nareh of tin* wood. 

xvin. 

Tlje Jtoman ca.me : the b]a>t (d ^var 
Jo‘-ci he>(‘«I w ide okr Idll ami dell : 
lli'iieatli tlie -itain, that )>lazed alar, 

Idle ladile.'l <dji< Is < 1‘ A]bi<-J] Ifll. 

I he i h'liids .‘-liunie d its lago a’u hile 
in .-'ylvatj Mona'-- haniiied i.*-].*, 
d ill i<n lle ir gno e-. • !’ ma i* lil c..ak 
lie* Ito.-tile liies of ir.iii l/Iolo-, 

In the }ir.-t e<Uiion : 

< iaiiiit hujH;r.siiti‘*n le>\\ iiiig t!e<b 

\\ ith all hfi train of .s Oread : 

idle god;H t,i U-rror, death and gloong 

< owerc-d tk., the leighte-r g< <1,'? of Home. 

I’liC l>runis looked, \%ith oxt-j-s of fear, 

I’roiii Mf-na's w»-o(Ls of glotae S4;vere : 

I hey haw liie fo^ advikeciiig m ar, 

I he ticiith lix'.s hlayiiiL; idgh ; 

Till on their grovf ot am sent oak 
I he fermaihiering Hauler of ruin la oke, 

And rolled alaoa<l tlie volnuit d snioke 
Jake fct<anj-<'loiidh «»n the * kv. 

\\1 len dcholatioifh ti^j y hhist 
O’er ^lona s Kaeie*! grovt .v hnd ^aNt ; 

When circles rude or shajH.ie. s stone, 

Witli lichens grej' .ami rnims o'ei grow n 
And ashes }>ia<;k, ieniaine<t alone, 

To point tlie inystie hcetie, 

W’liere once the J >ruiils poured the hy la 
In aaci ilicia.i vestments gi im, 

\\ hat time the niorning nidiance dim 
^hot tliroug'h the bruitchee green, 
t^’hen t/j tile ilu.st, See. 
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And circles rude of shapeless sluiic, 

■VVitli lichens grey and moss o’ergtown, 

Alone remained to point the scene, 

Wliere erst Andraste’s rites had lecii. 

When to thc^ dust tlieir pride was driven ; 

A\^hen evaste and l>are their haunts aj»|»eared; 

Ao more tin; oraches of Jicaveii, 

Ity gods helove*!, l»y men revered, 

Ao relVige hd't hut deiath or llighl, 

They rushed, unhidden, to the toinh, 

Or veiled tlieir heads in e-aves ed’ night, 

And iurcsts of euuge'uiai gloom. 

XIX. 

Tlier(‘ stalked, in murky darkle ss wide, 

Revenge, des|>air, and (/ul raged pride : 
d'luiereal songs, and ghastly cries, 
lio.se to llunr diiv divinities. 

( )ft, in tlieir feverish dreams, again 
Their groves and t-anples graced ilie plain ; 

And stern Andrus; e\s iiery foiin 

Called from, its caves the slumbering storm, 

And ’wdielmed, with thniider-rohiiig haial, 

The tlyiiig Roman’s iiii]iious Iniiid. 

XX. 

It chanced, amid lh,ii foiec^t’s shade,* 

That frowned where' now Augusta towers, 

"" “■ Among.st ovir Rnie.is,” says; Mr. P*a\t’ v. «|UeUHl l>y IMr. 
,1 >avies, Jf///'//e/hg// ead />'!■' s of ilc p, 017, “cveuet 

the present day, .{ mirds i.s a |K»{>ular nauie ('I the g'.uUless or 

th< Uulg, wliuiu tlie vulgar eail V VaH, that is, /Otoe' Fif'dia, and 
AU<nii y Dnoj, ih\^ I)^ I’ii's il, I m, or Y lIVto A, the (>/<.' . . . Some 
regarded her u.s a llyiug spectre. . . . Tliat a ane currespon*h»l not 
only with //r<;a/'i, 'H Uuuki, an<l Fnyo, l>ut also wAU /ioee />• '. flu* 
i/rcdt )no(/i( )’ of fli< :iiui the f< rn sfriai I ' ' . . . In the Jahlf S 

of the p(»pulace, she is fttyled I' YuF/hia that is i'c/ ce 

i^ern, and on the other liand, Y that is. //fdae, or /vec' 

Flam. . . . Agreealdy t<» an .ancient rite, the <dd Hritivns cruelly 
oliered iiuinau saerilice.< to this : wheU' c, as lhc>n relates, 

our amazon, \'ondicea ( Boadieea), invoked her u ;th impia*cations, 
previous to Iier engagement vatli tin- Uunnuts. The memory of this 
goddess, or fury, remains to tho present day ; f«>r men in a ptission 
growl at eaeh other, Mac rkgir Aie/rti-s uruochu'i: .soo'c ,.1.} /rrt.v/t«. 
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A Itomon youth bewildered strayed. 
While swiftly fell the evoniug hours. 
Around his glance inquiring ran : 

1^0 trace was tliere of living man 
Forms indistinct before him flew : 

The darkening horror darker grew :f 
Till night, in death-like stillness felt, 
Around those dreary mazes dwelt. 
Sudden, a blaze of lurid blue, J 
That flashed the matted foliage through. 
Illumed, as until Tartarean day, 

Tlie knotted trunks and branches grey. 
Sensations, wild and undeliiuHl, 

Ituslied on the Itoiiiaii warrior’s mind : 

But deeper wonder filled his soul, 
^Vhen on the dead still air around, 

Like syinjdion^’ from magic ground, 
Mysterious music stole : 

Such strains as flow, wlien sjarits keep. 
Around the tombs %vhere wizards sleep, 
Beneath the cyplx^ss foliage deep, 

The rites of dark solemnity ; 

And hands uneartlily wildly* sweep 
The chords of elfin melody. 

In the first edition : 

And tangling boughs and liiiars impede 
The progress of hi» toiling steed. 

The sun had sought the %ve8tem deeji : 

No wind was heard the leaves to sweep : 
Forms indistinct, &c. 
f Till primal night, and central shades, 
0*erhung those melancholy glades. 
t Sudden a blaze of lurid flame 
W ith awful lustre flashing came 

Well could the astonished youth survey 
The knotted trunks and branches grey. 
That gleamed as in Tartarean days. 

With mystic radiance blue. 

Startled the steed, with mane outspread, 
Bam coached, and eye-balls straining red : 
Aad fesliiigs wild and undeflned, 

Bliphed en ike Botnan warrior's mind. 
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XXI. 

The strains were sad : their changeful swell. 
And plaintive cadence, seemed to tell 
Of blighted joys, of hopes overthrown. 

Of mental peace for ever flown, 

Of dearest friends, by death laid low, 

And tears, and unavailing woo. 

Yet something of a sterner thiill 
With those sad strains con80i*tetl ill, 

As if revenge had dared intrude 
On hopeless sorrow’s darkest mootl. 

XXII. 

Guided by those sulidiitreous rays,* 

The Homan pierced the forest nuize ; 

Till, through the opening w'oodland reign. 
Appeared an oak-encircled plain, 

Wliere giant boughs expanded high 
Their storm-repeliittg canopy. 

And, centml in the sacred round, 

Andraste’s moss-gtown altar frowned. 

XXIII. 

The mystic flame of luiid blue 

There shed a dubious, mournful light, 
And half-revealed to human view 
The secret majesty of night. 

An ancient man, in dark attii'e, 

Stood by the solitary Are : 


In the first edition : 

The Roman urged his steed in vain. 
Whose course the matted briars restrain : 
The rider sprang to ground ; 

And strove to pierce the forest maze. 
Guided by those sulphureous rays. 

And that harmonious sound. 

He forced his way with toil and ijain ; 

At length his efforts passage gain ; 

And opened then a narrow plant, 

Which lowering oaks confine ; 

Oaks, that their infant buds unfurleil. 

To greet the birth-day of the world. 
When night’s long reign to ruin hurled. 
Saw the first morning shine. 

Bmbosomed in that lonely wood, 

Of maaay stones a circle stood; 

And, central in the sacred round, ftc. 
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The varying llaiiio his Ibrni displayed, 
Half-tinged with light, half- veiled in shade. 
His grey hair, gemmed "Nvith midnight dew. 
Streamed down his robes of sable lino : 

His cheeks were sunk : his beard was white : 
But his large eyes Avere fiery-bright, 

And seemed through flitting shades to range, 
AVith wild expression, stern and strange. 
There, A^ here no wind was heard to sigh, 

J!Vor Avandering streamlet murmured by, 
While every A^oice of nature slept. 

The harp’s symphonious strings lie sAVi'pt : 
Such tlirilling tones might scarcely be 
The toucli of mortal minstrelsy ; 
iN^OAv rolling loud, and deep, and dread. 

As if the sound Avould Avake the dead, 

Now soft, as if, with tender close, 

To liid tlie parted soul repose. 

XXIV. 

The Boman youth Avith Avondcr gazed 
On those dark eyes to heaven upraise<], 
AVherc struggling passions Avildly shone, 
AVitli fearful lustre, not their own. 

Awliile irresolute he stood 

At length he left tlie shelt(*ring AV'ood, 

And moved toAvar<ls Ilje eentrai flaim* : 

But, ere his li])S tlie spc^ccli could frame, 

— ‘‘a\nd Avbo art thou ?” the Druid cried, 
While lla.-lied his Inirning eye-balls Avide, — 
“AVhose steps unhalloAved bohlly juess 
This sacKni grove’s profound rece.ss 1 
Ha ! by niy injuresl country’s doein ! 

I knoAA^ the hated arms of Borne. 

Through this dark f'orest’s ]>at]ile«s Avay 
Andraste B self thy steps has led, 

To perish on her altars gr<‘y, 

A grateful offering to the dead. 

Oh goddess stern 1 one victim more 

* In the first edition : 

Half-iioubtfiil, he tb© scene surv'eyed ; 

At length li© left the friendly shu4ie. 

And moved, 
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To tliee liis vital blood sliall pour, 

And shades oi‘ heroes, hovering nigh, 

8hall joy to see a lioiuan die I 

'With that dr(‘ad plant, that none may name, 

I feed tlie insiitiate lire of fate : 

Homan ! with this tremendous llame 
Thy head to hell 1 consecrate*- 
And, snatching swift a blazing i>rand, 

Pie dashed it in the Homan’s face, 

And seized him witli a giant’s liand, 

And dragged him to the altar’s base. 
Though worn by time and adverse fate. 

Yet strength unnaturally great 
He gathered tlien ffoni deadly hale 
And superstitious zeal : 

A dire religion’s st(*rn behest 
Alone his frenzict^^soid p»)sse3se<.l ; 

Already o’er his victim’s breast 
Hung the dcscfuding steel. 

XXV. 

The scene, tlie form, the act, combined, 

A nioinent on the Homan’s mind 
An enervating intlueiice poured : 

Hut to himself again restored, 
l-j)springiiig iiglit, ho grasped his foe, 

And checked the meditated blow, 

And on the Druid’s breast reiu-iledt 
Idle steel his own wild fury held. 

The vital stream llowckl fast away. 

And stained Andraste’s altars grey. 

XXV I. 

More ghastly pale his features ilire 
Gleamed in that hlne funereal lire : 

Te, Appi, uunique caput Eaiiguino hoc cousecro. — Livirs. 
.Agh infernali dei 

Con (piesto sangiio il capo tuo cousacro. — A lfieiu. 

t In the first edition : 

And daahed his arm ui-ude : 

Ill-fatcvl Druid doubly foiled ! 

Full on liiinself Ins fiteel recoiled. 

Aud from his deep-struck bosom boiled 
The life blood’s crimson tide. 

The vital stream, &c. 
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The death-mists from his brow distilled : 
But still his ej'es straii<<e lustre filled, 
That seemed to pieite the secret springs 
Of unimaginable tilings. 

1^0 longer, Avith nialignant glare, 

Itevengc uiisated glistened there, 

And deadly rage, and stern despair : 

Ail trac“ of evil juissions lied, 

lie seemed to eomniune with tlie dead, 

And draw fnmi tliein, Avithout alloy. 

The raptures of piv'jihetic joy. 

XXVII. 

A sudden breeze liis temjiles fanned : 

His har|>, untouclied Tiy human Itand, 
Sent forth a soiunl, a tlirilling .si'Uiid, 
Tliat rang tliremgh all tlie mystie round : 
The ineense-tiaine rose luoad and 1 night, 
In one Avide stream of meteor-light. 

He knew what ])Ower iihinied the blaze, 
AMjat spirit swe]»t the strings along : 
Full on the youth Jiis kindling gaze 
He tixe<l, and poured his soul in song, 
xxvni. 

liOman ! life’s declining tide 
From my hosom ehbs apace: 

Vengeance liaA'c* tlie gods denied 
For the ruin of my race. 

Triuin]>h not : in night compressed,* 

Yet tlie iK'itlif^rn temjiests rest, 

Doomed to 1>urst, in fatal hour, 

On tlic pride of lh>man power. 

XXIX. 

Sweetly beams the inorning ray : 

Proudly falls the noon-tide glow : 

Bee ! beneath the closing day, 

Stoi'm-clouds darken, wldrlwlnds blow ! 
8un-l>eains gild the tranquil shore : 

Hark ! the laiilnight bn?akerB roar ! 


In the firtt etiiiion * 
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O’er tlie deep, by tempests torn, 

Shrieks of shipwrecked souls are borne ! 

XXX. 

Queen of earth, imperial Home 

Kiiles, in boundless sway confessed, 
Prom the day-star’s orient dome 
To the limits of the west. 

Proudest work of mortal hands. 

The ETERNAL CITY stands : 

Pound ill her all-circling sphere, 
Monarchs kneel, and nations fear. 


Hark ! the strc‘am of ages raves : 

Gifted eves its course behold : 

Down its all-abs»>riiing waves 

Mightiest chiefs and kings are rolled. 
Pvery work of Iiuiiian pride, 

Sapped by that eternal tirle. 

Shall the raging cun’ont sweep 
Towards oblivion’s boundless deep. 

« 

XXXII. 

Confident iu wide control, 

Kome beholds that torrent How, 
Heedless liow the Avaters roil, 

Wasting, mining, as they go. 

That sure torrent saps at lenglli 
Walls of adamautino strength : 

DoAvn its eddies Aviltl shall pass 
Domes of marble, towers of brass. 

XXXIM. 

As the sailor’s fragile bark. 

Beaten by the adverse breeze. 

Sinks afar*, and leaves no mark 
Of its passage o’er the st jis ; 

So shall Home’s colossal SAvay 
In the lapse of time decay. 

Leaving of her ancient fame 
But the memory of a name. 
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XXXIV. 

Vainly raged tlie storms of Gaul 
Itound dread Jo\'e s Tarpeiau dome : 
»See in flames the fabric fall 
’Tis tlie funeral pyre of Ivomo ! 
Eed-ariiied vengeance rushes flu-tli 
In the wliirlwinds of the iK»rth : 

From lu'r hand the sceptre riven 
To transalpine realms is given. 


Darkness wils tlie sti'eaiu of time, 

As tlie wrecks of Itoine dissolve : 

Years of anarchy and oriiiie 
In barbaric night revolve. 

From tlie rage (;>f feudal strifef 
Peace and fr(‘edoiii .spring to life, 

Where the morning .snndieams sinilo 
On th( .sea-god’s ravourite i.sle. 

Hail ’ ail hail ! my native land ! 

Duig tliy cours(‘ t>f glory keep : 

Long thy sovt*reigii sails ex|>an(l 
O’er tlie .siiV*jugated ilcep ! 

Vlieii <»f Itonie'.s unboundetl reign 
Dust and shade alone remain, 

* 8ed nihil aHpie, qiiaui inceinfliuni Capikilii, iit fineni imperio adesse 
crederent, inipidcrat. Captavi olim a UallU urtjfvi ; m/, inte>fra 
Jor\H mnuJuUHf impf raiui. Futafi nttne hjnt\ Hhjmim ccrlfHCiH me 
datum, €i powmiom tn rf ram hurnanarum tramalpinis yrtUlbus por 
ttmli, .superstitione vaiia l>rin<l:e caiiebant. — 'FAcrrcs. 

1* In the first edition : 

But the inorniug breaks again : 

Peace resumes her ancient reign ; 

Science liold.s her sacred sway 
In the fields of orient day. 

Long from earth by discord driven, 

Where shall trceilom build her home ? 

'WTiere shall peace, the child of heaven, 

Best at last, and cease to roam ? 

Where the conquercMtl ocean roars, 

Bound my country's chalky shores, 

Where tlm fostering sun-Wams smile 
On the sea-god'« favourite isle ! &c. 
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Tliou tliy head divine shall raise, 
Through iuterminable days. 
Death-mists hover : voices rise : 

I obey the summons dread : 

On th(i stonti my life-blood dyes 
Sinks to rest my weary head. 
Far from scenes of night and woe, 
To eternal groves I go, 

Where for me my brethren wait 
]]y Andraste’s palace gate. 


. PART II. 

Quidquid sol oriens, quidquid et occideos 
Novit ; cjeruleis oceamis fretis 
Quidquid vel veniens vel fugieus lavat, 

.iFtas Pegaseo conripiet gradu. — 8K.VEe.\- 

ANALYSLS OF THE .SECONJJ PART. 

Return to the banks of thc^hames. The influence of spring on 
tlie Hocuery of the river. The tranquil beauty of the valleys of the 
Thames ( ontrasted with the .sublimity of more oj>cn and elevated 
regions. Allusion to the war on the Danube. Ancient wars on the 
Thames. Its present universal peace. View of the course of the 
Thames. Its source near Kemble Meadow. Com;[)arative reflections 
on time. Ewan. Lechlatle. lladeote. (iodstow luiimery : Rosa- 
mond. Oxford. Apostrophe to science.* [Nuneham Fourtnay : 
Mason. The Vale of Marlow. Hedsor. Oliefden.] Windsor. 
Cooper's Hill. Runnymead. Twitnam : Po|)c. Richmond : Thom- 
son. Chelsea and (irceuwich. The Tower, 'filbury Fort. Hadleigh 
C-astle. The Nore. General allusion to the illustrious characiers 
that have adorned the banks of the Thames. A summer evening on 
the river at Richmond. (Comparative adversion ti» the ancient state 
of the Euphrates and Araxes, at Babylon and Persejwlis. IVesent 
desolation of those scenes. Reflections on the fall of nations. <?cu- 
clusioii. 


O n Genius of that .sacnnl urn. 

Adored by idl the Naiad train ! 

Once more my wandering steps ndurn 
To trace the preciiict.s of thy reign : 

Once more, amid my native plain, 

I roam thy devi«nis course along, 

• In the first edition : ** Oeiier.al ohai'acter of the scenery from 

Iflley to Cliefden.” The i>l:ioes bracketed ai'e not in the tii^t edition. 
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And in the oaken sliade again 
Awake to tliee tlie votive song. 

Dear stream ! wliile far from thee I strayed, 
The woods, that crown ray natal glade, 

Have mourned on all the winds of heaven 
Their yellow faded foliage driven ; 

And winter, with tempestuous roar, 
Descending on thy wasted shore, 

Has seen tliy turbid current tlow 
A deluge of <Iiss(dving snow. 

ir. 

Eiit now, in .«?pring’s imu-e soft control, 

Thy turbid waves subsith*, 

And througli a narn:)wer cliannel roll 
A brighter, go i; tier tide. 

Emerging now in light serene, 

The meadows s|)reail their robes of green 
The weeping willow <lroop.s to lave 
Its leafy tresses in the wave ; 

The poplar and tlie towering |iino* 

Their hospitahle shade combine : 

And, flying like the Hying day, 

Tlic silent river rolls awa}'. 

IH. 

Xot liere, in dreadful grandeur piled, 

The mountiiiifs patliloss masses rise, 

AVliere wandering fancy’s lonely cliilfl 
!Might meet the spirit of the skies : 

2sot lieiv^ from misty summits hoar. 

Where shattered firs are rooted strong, 

Witli lieatllong force and thundering roar 
The bursting torrent foams along : 

Sublime the charms such scenes coiitam :t 

* Qua |>imis ingens albac|ue populus 
Umbram hos[»italein consociare ainant 
Kamis, et obliquo laborat 

Lympba fugax trepidfire rivo. — HoiiATit 

t In the first edition : 

These have their charms, siiblirnely drea^l ; 

For nature on the mountain’s hemf. 

Delights the treasures, &c. 
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For nature on her mountain reign 
Delights the treasures to dispense 
Of all her wild magnificence : 

But thou art sweet, my native stream ! 

Thy waves in liquid lustre play, 

And glitter in the morning beam. 

And chime to rest the closing day : 
While the vast mountain’s dizzy steep 
The whirlwind’s eddying rage assails, 
Tlio gentlest zephyrs softly sweep 
The verdure of tliy sheltered vales : 
While o’er the wild and whitening seas 
The unbritlled north triumphant roars, 
Thy stream scarce ripples in the breeze, 
That bends the willow on tliy shores : 
And thus, while war o’er Europe flings 
Destruction from his crimson wings, 
While Danube’s was^d banks around* 
The steps of mingling foes resound, 

Thy pure waves wash a stainless soil. 

To crown a patriot people’s toil. 

IV. 

Yet on these shores, in elder days, 

Arose the battle’s maddening blaze : 
Even hero, where now so softly swells 
The music of the village-bells. 

The painted savage rolled to war 
The terrors of the scythed car. 

And wide around, with fixe and swoixl. 
The devastating Koman poured : 


* In the first edition : 

While Danube rolls with blood defileil 
And starts to hear, on echoes wild. 

The battle-clangors ring ; 

Thy pure waves wash a stainless soil 
To croMm a patriot people’s toil 
And bless a patriot king. 

Yet on these shores, See, 

VOL. III. ^ 
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Here shouletl oVr the Imtile-pluin 
The tlio Saxon, ami the Dane ; 
And iiiauY a lun^x t>ucceeding year 
Saw the lierce ]S'orman’s proud career, 
The deadly hale oi' feudal foes, 

The stain tlial d\ ed the pallid rose, 
And all tlie s^inpi inary spoil 
Of forei'^n and intestine broil. 


But now, througli banks from strife ivin<»te, 

Thy crystal waters wind along, 

Besponsive to the wild bird’s note, 

Or lonely lK*e.tinan’s car(‘l(ess song. 

Oh ! ne’er may thy sweet echoes swell 
Again Avitli wars dennoiiac yell ! 

Oh ! ne’er agriiii may civil strife 

Here aim the steel at kimlred life I 

Xe’er nia}* those deeds of night and eriiii'*, 

That stain the rolls of leiidal time, 

Again [hjI lute these mead.s and grovt‘s, 

AVliere .science dwells, and beauty roves ! 

And should soni<‘ foreign tyrant’s band 
Jtascauid tfi waste the beauteous land, 

Thy swelling current, eddying red, 

Shall rt'll away the im])ious dead, 

VI. 

Let fancy lead, from Trewshiiry Mead,**' 

With liazel fringed, and copaewood deep, 

^Vliere scarcely seen, through brilliant green, 

Thy infant waters softly creep, 

To where the wide-expanding Bore 
Ihiholds thee, with tumultuous roar, 

Conclude thy devious race. 

And rush, with Medway’s conlluent wave, 

To seek, where mightier billows rave, 

1’hy giant sii'e’s embrace. 

♦ The Thames riiM*» in a (leltl called Trewsbury Mead, near the 
viUages of Tarlton and Kemble, in Gloacestersbire. 
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VI I. 

WJicro Kemble's wood-erabosometl spire 
Adorns the solitary glade, 

And ancient trees, in green attire, t 
Dilliise, a dee]> and pleasant shade, 

Thy bounteous urn, light-murmuring, flings 
Tlic tr(*asures of its infant sj)rings, 

And fust, beneath its native hill, 
impels the silver-s]).irkling rill. 

With ll;ig-liowers fringed and wliispering reeds. 
Along the many-coloured meads. 


Tliamc.s ! A\'hen, beside tliy secret source, 
lieme ml) ranee jjoints tin? mighty course 
Thy delluent waters keep ; 


‘ In the lirst edition : 

\i iiero Kemble’s \V(>()d-cmbosonied spire. 

Above the trainjiiil valley swells ; 

Where wild tlowers wave, in rich attire 
Their starry cups and i)eiuient bells ; 

In iields, with softest beauty bright, 

Tliy crystal sources rise to light : 

While many an infant naiail brings 
The treasures of Iier subject springs : 

And simply flows thy new-born stream 
Where brighter verdure streaks the meads, 

Half-veiled from the meridian beaTii 
By spear-grass tall, and whispering reeds. 

Thames ! when, beside, &:c. 

1' 1 am slightly indebted, in this stmiza, to one of ..\rio3to's moat 
exquisite descriptions : 

La fonte discorrea ]>er mezzo un prato, 

D’arbori antiqui c di bell’ ombre adoriio, 

Che i viandanti col mormorio grato 
A here iuvita, o a far seco soggiorno. 

Un ciilto monticel dal manco" lato 
Le difeiide il calor del mezzo giorno. 

Quivi, come i begli occhi priina torse, 

I>Tin cavalier la giovane s accorse : 

D’lui cavalier, cho all’ oinbr* d’un boschet to. 

Net margiti verdo. e bianco, o rosso, e giallo, 

Sedea pensoso, tacito, e aolotto, 

Sopra quel chiaro o liquido cristallo. 
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Advancing, with perpetual flow, 

Through banks still widening as they go, 

To mingle with the deep ; 

Emblemed in thee, iny thoughts survey 
Unruflled childhood’s peaceful hours, 

And blooming youth’s delightful way 

Through sunny fields and roseate bowers ; 
And thus tlie scenes of life expand 
Till death draws forth, with steady hand, 
Our names from his capacious urn ; 

And dooms alike the base and good, 

To pass that all-absorbing flood, 

O’er which is no retuni. 


AVhence is the ample stream of time?’*^ 

Cxin fancy’s mightiest spell <lis|>Iuy, 

AVhere first began its flow sublinn?, 

Or where its onwaixl waves shall stray ? 
\Vliat gifted hand shall j)ierce the clouds 
Oblivion’s faUil magic rears, 

And lift tlie sxible veil, that slirouds 
The current of the distant years ? 

The sage with doubt the past surveys, 

Through mists w'hich memory liulf dispels : 
And on the course of future days 
Impenetrable darkness dwells. 


The present rolls in light : awhile 
AVe hail its evanescent smile. 

Rejoicing as it flies : 

Ephemera on the summer-stream, 

Heedless of the descending beam, 

And distant lowering skies. 

False joys, with fading floiverets crowned, 

And hope, too late delusive found, 

And fancy’s meteor-ray, 

And all the passions, light and va;n. 

Thai fill ambition’s fatd train, 

Attend our downward way. 

* T^lienee is the stream of years ? whither do they roll along f 
wheu have they hid, in mist, their many colonred sides f ^ ssiak. 
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Some struggle on, by temj)ests driven : 

'J o some a gentler course is given : 

All down tile self-same stream are rolled : 
Tlieir day is passed — their tale is told. 


■ XI. 

Youth flies, as liloom ibrsakes the grove, 
Wlien icy winter blows : 

And transient are the smiles of love, 

As dew-drops on the rose. 

Nor may we call those things our own,* 
AYhich, ere the new-born day be tiown, 

Ily clianc€>, or fraud, or lawless might, 

< )r sterner death’s supreme award, 

Will change their momentary lord, 

And own another’s right. 

As oceans now o’er ipiicksands roar, 

Wheve fields and hamlets smiled of yore ; 
As now tin'- purple lieather blows, 

AMiero once impervious forests rose ; 

So perish from the burthened ground 
The monuments of human toil : 

Where cities shone, where castles frowned, 
Tlio careless ploughman turns the soil. 

XII. 

How many a chief, whose kindling mind 
Convulsed this earthly scene, 

Has sunk, forgotten by mankind. 

As though he ne’er liad been ! 

Even so tlie chiefs of modern days, 

On wliom admiring nations gaze, 

Sliall sink, by common fate oppressevl : 
Tlieir name, their ]>laeo, lemembei'ed not : 
J'fot one grey stone to point the spot 
Of their eternal rest. 


♦ tamqnam 

Sit proprium qiiitlquam, pnneto quod molalis hone. 
Nunc prece, iiuuc pretiv>, untie vi, uutic aorte suprema, 
Permutet dominos, ©t codat in altera jura.— Hokatics. 
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xrii. 

Flow proudly, Tliaincs ! the einhleiii bright 
jViid witness of sisceoeding yc'ars 
Flow on, in fit-edoiii’s suereil light, 

^*or stainetl with blood, nor s^YoIled w ith tears.' 
Sweet is thy course, and clear, and still, 

Ey Ewan's old neglected mill : 

Green shores thy nanx'W stream coniine, 

AVhere blooms the nh)de.st eglantine, 

And liawthurn-boughs o’( rshadowing sjuvad, 

To canoj'y thy infant bed. 

iXow peactTnl bamlets waiua ling tlnvaigig 

And lields in Inauly ever iu ’a-, 

Where Leelilade sees thy current strong 
First waft the imlaboiiring bark along ; 

''riiy co|'ioiis waters buhl their way 
To^v’rds ]uidcot(‘’s arches, old and grey, 

Wliere triumiibed erst the h Ir'I bo>t,t 
When hapless Kicliard’s hot»es were lost, 

And Oxford sought, with linmbled piide, 

Existence from thy guanlian tide. 

XIV. 

I’lie wild-tlower waves, in li.iiely hlooin, 

On Godslow’s ilesolated wall : 

Their thin shades flit through twilight gloom, 

And murmured accents leeldy tail. 

The aged hazel nurtures theiej 

* In the lirst edition : 

Flow on, and still behoM eoinhined 
'I’he peasant, warrior, i>rincc, and sagti;. 

With hand, and heart, and will, aral mind, 

Uphold their ancient heritage ! 

8weet i» tliy cour-se, &c- 

t Kol>ertde Vere, Ear l of Oxford an<l Duke of Irelanrl, the favorite 
of iliehard the Jsecojul, was defeated in tlie viciiuty of Kaclciite by 
the Earl of Derby, in the year and escajMii by sw iinmuig with 
Ida horm across the river. 

A umall chapel, and a wall, enclo«Ing an ample space, are all now' 
itiinaililiig of Godstow' ^'unnery . A hazel grow » near the chajHjl, tho 
fruit of which is always apparently jjerfect, hut is invariably found 
U* be hollow. 

Thia nmuieiy dtrivea it« chief interest fr< m having been the 
bnrial'pliuro" of the beautifu! Koaamomi, who apiieara, after her deatli, 
tvffrarded m a aaiiit. 
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Its hollow fruit, so seeming fair. 

And lightly throws its humble sliade, 

Where Kosainonda's form is laid. 

Tlie rose of earth, the sweetest flower 
That ever graced a monarcli’s breast, 

In vernal beauty’s loveliest hour, 

Beneath that sod was lai<l to rest. 

In vain, the bower of love around. 

The lIJEdalean path was wouinl : 

Ahis ! tliat jealous hate should find 
The clue for love alone designed ! 

XV. 

The venomod bowl, — the niandato dire, — 

The iiienaced steeFs uplift eil glare, — 

Tlie tear, tliat <iuonch(.d the blue eye’s fire,— - 
The humble, iuellec^ial prayer : — 

All tliese shall live, recorded long 
In tragic and roniaiitic song. 

And long a moral chariii im]>urt, 

I\) melt and purify the lieart. 

A nation's gem, a inonarcli’s pride. 

In youth, in loveliness, she died : 

The morning sun’s ascending ray 
Saw iion(‘ so fair, so blest, so gay : 

Fh’C evening came, her funeral ]:nell 
Was tolled by Oodsiow’s convent hell. 

XVI. 

The marble tomb, the illumined shrine, 

Their unavailing splendour gave — 

Whore slept in earth the maid divin*^, 

The votive silk was seen to wave. 

To her, as to a martyred saint. 

His vows the Aveeping pilgrim poured : 

The drooping traveller, sad and faint. 

Knelt thc?re,, and found bis strength restored : 
To that fair shrine, in solemn hour, 

Kond youths and blushing maidens came, 
And gathered from its mystic power 
A brighter, purer, holier flame : 
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The lightest heart with awe could feel 
The cliarm her hovering spirit shed : 

Eut superstition’s impious zeal* 

Distilled its venom on the dead ! 

XVII. 

The illumined sliiine has passed away : 

The sciil{)tured stone in dust is laid : 

Eut when tlie midnight breezes play 
.Vinid tlie baiTen hazel’s shade. 

The lone enthusiast, lingering near, 

The youtli, whom sliglite<l jiassioii grieves, 
Through fancy’s magic spell may liear 
A spirit in tlie wliispering leaves ; 

And dimly see, while mortals sleep, 

Sad forms of cloistered maidens move, 

The ti-ansient dreams of life to wee]). 

The fading flowers of youth and love ! 

XVII I. 

Xow, rising o’er the level jdain, 

Mid academic groves enshrined, 

The Gotliic tower, the Grecian fane, 

Ascend, in solemn state comhined. 

Science, beneath classic spires, 

IllunK's her watch-lamp’s orient fires, 

And }»ours its «;veriasting rays 
On archives of primeval days. 

To lier ca]tacious view nnfurled, 

The mental ami material world 
Their seends (h-ep display : 

♦She measures nature’s ample })lan, 

To liold the light of truth to man. 

And guide his erring way. 

* A fanatical priest, Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, viyitiugthe imunery 
at Oodatow, and observing a tomb, covereil with silk, and splciididly 
illnnunated, which he fouiub on inquiry, to he the tomb of EoBa> 
mond, commanded her to bf> fakm vp, and hurkd without the church, 
leM tfi€ Christum rdvjion should fjroto into contempt. This brutal 
order wae inatantly olxjyed : — “hut the chaste sisters,” nay# Speed, 
** gathered her bones, and put them in a i>erfuiiml bag, encloftiiig 
them so in lead, and laid them again in the church, iiialer a fair large 
grave>stone, about whoi»e edgeii a dllet of brass was inlaid, and there- 
ijfi written her name and praise ; these bones were at tbe suppression 
f Hw nimnery so lonad.’ 
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XIX. 

oh sun-crowned science ! child of heaven I 
To wandering man by angels given ! 

Still, nymph divine ! on mortal sight 
Diffuse thy intellectual light, 

Till all the nations own thy sway, 

And drink with joy the streams of day I 
Yet lov^st thou, maid ! alone to rove 
In cloister dim, or polished grove, 

Where academic domes are seen 
Emerging grey through foliage green 1 
Oh ! liast thou not thy hermit seat, 
Embosomed deep in mnuntuins vast, 
Where some fair vall<‘y’s still retreat 
Itepels the north’sS imj>etuoiis blast? 

The falling stream there murmurs by : 

The tufted pine wav(*s broatl and higli : 
And musing silencti sits beneatl), 

Where scarce a zephyi^jends the heatli, 
And heat's the breezes, loud and strong, 
Resound the tojuiiost txaiglis among. 

Tlicre peace her vestal lamp display's, 
IJudimmed by mad ambition’s blaze. 

And shuns, in the seipiestered glen, 

Tlic storms tiuit sliuke the haunts of m< u, 
Where mean intrigue, and sordid gain, 
And frenzied war’s ensanguined reign, 

And narrow cares, and wratliful strife, 

Dry uj) the sweetest springs of life. 

* In the tirsfc edition : 

Long, Oxford ! may the nations see 
A second Athens rise in thee ! 

Long see thy favoured sons explore 
The dai'kest paths of ancient itire ! 

Long hear thy gifted bards prolong 
The voice i»f rapture breathing song ; 
While future l^oeke?, with ken retined, 
Exj)lore the labyrinth of mind ; 

And Kewtons pass, on wings sublime, 

The bairiers of the solar cliiue, 

To trace in spheres afar, 

The mighty cause, the eternal Dne 
Whoso spirit glows in every sun. 

And lives in ©very star. 

Oh luu-crow^ned, 
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XX. 

Oh • might my that ilarkly ixjam. 

Attain at last thy mountain liome, 

And rest, from e;irtlily tnimmols free, 
AVith j>caee\ ami lihert y, and tliee ! 
Axouiid \vhilo temjH‘stiif sweep, 

Like w'hirlwind>i o’er the wintry deep. 
And, down the ]u*atllong vortex torn, 
The vain, misjiulging crowd is home ; 
*Tweri^ sweet to mark, re-eclioing far, 

The nige of the <'t<‘rriid war. 

That dimly heard, at distance swelling, 
Endears, but not disturbs, thy tlwelling. 

XXI. 

lJut sweet* a yt-t, oh t re }»ly swee t ! 

Were those hh ^t patliS « ‘f calm reto al, 

, Miglil mutual hoe's endearing smile 
Tile lonely hours of lilh beguile ! 
lA)ve, whi>se oeh‘Stial laeatii exliales"** 
Fri'sh fragmnee <*n the \aM*nal gales ; 
Whose starry tordi and kindling eye 
Add lust IV to the summer sky : 

Whose tender accents tdieer the day. 
When antumirs wasting breezics sway : 
A\'^hos<,* heaveidy tlaiue the* bosom waTii.*^. 
When freezing winter wakes in .storms ^ 

XXII. 

Xot in the glittering lialls of jiride, 
"WTiere spleen and sullen pomp r<*side. 
Around though Pajdiian oilours breathe. 
And fashion twines her lading wreath. 
Young fancy wakes her native grace, 

Nor love elects liis dwelling place. 

Lut in tlie hme, romantic dell, 

Where the mral viilues dwell, 

111 the fir»t edition — 

lAive, i*weete»t link of nature’s chaiii. 
True source of pleasure, halcn of |iain 
Whofjo apicy breath and dew'v w ing 
Give fragrance to the galea of »|>riijg. 
Whoae ttairy, Ac. 
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Where the i^ylvan genii roam, 

Mutual love may find a home. 

Hope, with raptured eye, is tlu*re, 
Weaving wreatlis of pictured air : 
Smiling faiu y tliere is found, 

Tripping light on fairy ground, 

Listening oft, in j>ine- walks dim, 

To the wood-nymph’s evening liymn. 

.\xin. 

Ihit whitlnu' roams tlie devious sr iig,""' 
While Thames, unlieedefl, li»»ws al'jiig. 
And, sinking o’er llie level mead, 

Tlie classic domes and spires recede ? 

The dasliing oar the wave ilivuh s : 

The light liark down the current glides : 
The furrowed stream, that round it curls, 
111 many a murmuring eddy whirls. 
Succeeding each as t^*h retires, 
Wood-mantled hills, and tufted spires, 
Groves, villas, islets, c\iltured plains, 
Towers, cities, palaces, and fanes, t 
As holds the stream its swift career, 
Arise, and pass, and disapp**ar. 

XXIV.:;; 

C>’cr Xuneham C!ourtnay’s llowery glader 
Soft l)rec/,es avuvc their fragrant wing 
And still, amid the luiunted shades, 

The tragic liarp of Mason rings. 

* 111 the lirst edition ; 

l\Tieii the northern breezes blow, 

When the ground is white with snow, 
There the distant traveller sees 
The smoke curl liigh o’er bending trt'C'i 
While beauty, by the social lire. 
Awakes tt) life the artless lyre. 

And sweetly Hows, w ith fond empUn 
The simple lays of rural Joy. 

But whither roams, &c. 
t 111 the first edition : 

From beauteous Ifllcy'Ji rustic height 
To Clielden’s springs of licpiid light. 

Ab holds, 

1 Stanza xxiv. not in the firet edition. 
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Yon votive nrn, yon drooping flowers, 

Disclose tlie miustivl’s fa voinite bowers, 

Where fii*st he tuned, in sylvan i>eace, 

To British tliemes the lyre of Greece. 

Delight shall check the expanded sail 
In woody Marlow's winding valo : 

And fond regrtd for scenes so fair 
Witli backward gaze shall linger there, 

Till rise romaiilic iledsor’s hills, 

And Cliefthoi’s grovels, and springs, and rills, 

Where hapless Mllars, doonii*d to prove 
The ills that wait on lawless love, 

In festal mirth, and choral song, 

Impelled the suminer-hoiirs along, 

Yor marked, where scaovled expectant by 
Desi)air, and shame, ami poverty. 

xxv. 

Tlie Xoriuan king’s emhattletl towers 
Look })roudly o’er the subject plain, 

Wheix*, deep in Winds(»r’s regal bowers, 

Tlie sylvan muses liohl their reign. 

From groves of oak, whose liranches leuir 
Have heard primeval ti inpests roar. 

Beneath the moon’s j»uh.‘ ray they pass 
Along the shon ’s unbending gniss, 

.And songs of gratulatiuii raise, 

'lo speak a patriot monarch’s praise. 

XXVK 

♦Sweetly, on yon pn<‘tie hill, 

Stmins of unearthly music breathe, 

AVhere Denham’s sjiirit, hovering still, 

Weaves his wild liarji’s aerial wreath. 

And sweetl}', on the im*ad below, 

The fragrant gales of summer blow : 

While flowers shall ^i^ring, while Thames shall flow. 
That mead shall live in niemory, 

Where valour, on the tented held, 

Triumpiuint msed his patriot shield, 

The voice of truth to kings revealed, 

And broke the chains of tymimj. 
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XXVIl. 

The stream expands : the meadows fly : 

The stately swan sails proudly by : 

Full, clear, and bright, with devious flow, 

The nipid waters nuinnuiing go. 

Now open Twitnam's classic shores. 

Where yet th<i moral muse deplores 
Her Pope’s unrivalled lay : 

Unmoved by wealth, unawed by state, 

Ho held to scorn the little great. 

And taught life’s bettor %vay. 

Though tasteless folly’s impious hand 
Has wrecked the scenes his genius planned 
Though low his fairy grot is laid, 

And lost his willow s |>ensive shade ; — 

Yet shall the ever-murmuring stream, 

That lapt his soul in fancy’s tlream. 

Its vales with verduro^ease to crown, 

Ere flxde one ray of his renown. 

XXVI 1 1. 

Fair groves, and villas glittering bright, 

Arise on liichmond’s beanteous height ; 
Where yet fond echo warbles o’er 
The heaven-taught songs she learned of yore. 
From mortals veiled, mid waving reeds. 

The airy lyre of Thomson sighs. 

And whispci's to the hills and meads ; 

In yonder grave a druid lie.s ! 

The seasons there, in lixed rtdum, 

Around their minstrers holy urn 
Perennial chaplets twine : 

Oh ! never shall their changes gn^et. 
Immortal banl ! a song more sweet, 

A soul more pure than thine I 

XXIX. 

Oh Thames I in conscious glory glide 
By those fair piles that cr<*wn thy tide, 
Whore, worn with toil, from tumult far, 

Tlio veteran hero rests from war. 
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Here, marked by many a woll-fonglit field, 
On bigli the soUlit r liaiigs his shield ; 

The seaman there lias furled Ids sail, 

Long rent by many an ailverse gale. 
Iiememl)ei\Hl }>erils, braved and past, — 
The raging light, the whelming bhist, 

The hidden rock, the stormy shore, 

The mounlaindjicaker's deejumiug roar, — 
liecalled l)v Ihnev's sj>ell divine, 

Lndear tluar evening's calm decline, 

And teaeli tle-ir chihlren, listening near. 
To emulate their sires’ career. 


But sv.'inly urge the gliding hark, 

By ye-n stern walls and (•haiiilu'rs dark, 

'Where guilt and w<ie, in night conceJiled, 

L n 1 1 1 0 ug 1 1 1 , m 1 w i t n f‘ SSI 1 1 , u n re ■ \'eal et I , 

Thrc'iigh h ngtljeneel ages seeovling stood, 

]^Iid .siirieks < 4’ tlealh, and tt:*^^ of bl'KHl. 

2Sh* hr-art may lldnk, no tongue eleclare, 

The fearful my>teiie.> liid«hii there: 

Justice averts leu' tiembliiig eye, 

.\nd Lie. icy wee p.', and hastens liy.'*’ 

A XX I. 

Jj^)ng has the temj>est’s rage lieen spent 
On yon unshaken battlement, 

Memorial ]>roud of days .sublime, 

WTiose spbmdor inockH the |K)wer of tin: •. 

Tliere, xvben the distant war-stonii roared. 

While patriot thousamls round her pmi n*d, 

The British heroine grasped her swajid, 

To trace the j»aths of victory : 

But in the rage of naval fight, 

The island-genius reared his iidght, 

And stamped, in characters of light, 

His own immortal destiny. 

• Fama di loro iwondo o»#or non Imuia : 

Miiiericor<Ila e giuctizia gli sdegim : 

3toii nigioinam di lor, ma guarda o {>aii 4 Mi.— D aktk. 
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XXXII. 

jVsccnding dark, on uplands l^rown^ 

Tho ivied walls ot‘ Iladleigli frown : 

High on the* lonely mouMering tow er 
Forms of departc<l ages lower, 
lint deeper, broader, loinbn*. gliile 
The waves of the desctuiding ti<ie ; 

And soon, where wintls unfettered roar. 

Where M<si\vay seeks the opening N«)re, 
Where breaki rs lasli the dark-riMl ste 'Jj, 

'riie liarks of llriluiu stem the 
xxxrii. 

Oil king of streams I when, wandering slow, 

1 trace thy eurn*nt\s ceM-*‘]f.ss llowg 
-Vnd mark, with vem-rating gaze, 

Kellected on thy li<[uid breast, 

The inonuments of anci»*nt days, 

Wiiere sages, bar< ls,^nd statesmen rest : 
Who, waking erst tlie t‘thereal mirnl. 
Instructed, charmed, and blessed mankind ; 
The rays of fancy pierce tluj gloom 
That shrouds the precincts ot tlie tomb, 

And call again to life and light 

The forms long Avrapj>ed in et>ntr<il night. 

From abbeys grey and castles old, 

Tlirough mouhlering portals Ijaekw'urd v^llcvl. 
Glide dimly forth, witli silent tnnvd, 

The shades of the illustrious dea«!. 

Still dear to them their native shore. 

The woods and tields they loved oT yoie ; 
Aud still, by farthest n*alms reveivd. 

Subsists the rock-built tower tliev reimHl 
Though lightnings round its summit glow. 
And foaming sui-ges burst Ixdow. 

XXXIV. 

Thames ! I have roametl, at evening houi-s, 
^ear beauteous Richmond’s courtly bowers. 
When, mild and pale, the nH»on-l>eams fell 
On hill and islet, grove and «loll , 

J^d many a skill, with lleecy sml 
Kxpanded to the western gale, 

* The red clida of the iale of Sh^^y. 
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Traced on tliy breast, sort'nely-brigbt. 

The lengthening line of silver light ; 

And many an oar, witli measured dash 
Acconiant to tlie boatman’s song. 

Bade thy pellucid surfice flash, 

And whirl, in glittering rings, along ; 
While from the broa<l and dripping blade 
The cleiir drops fell, in sparkling slio'wei'S, 
Bright as tlie cr^'stai gems, displayed 
In Amplii trite’s coral bowers. 

There beauty wooed the bix^eze of night. 
Beneath the silken canoj>y. 

And touched, with ti3*ing tingei-s light, 

The thrilling chords of melody". 

XXXV. 

It seenietl, that music’s inmost soul 

A\*as bi-eathed uj>on the wandering airs, 
CHiarming to rest, with sweet control. 

All human pjissions, pains, ami cares. 
Bnthusiiist voices joined the sound. 

And poured such sc»othing strains around. 
That well might ardent fanc^' deem. 

The s\ Iphs had loil thdr viewless band, 
T<j warble o’er the lovely stream 
The sweetest songs of fairy laiiti. 

Now, breathing wild, with raj>tured swell, 
The^’ lioateil o’er the silent tide ; 

Now, soft ami low, the accents fell. 

And, seeming iii\'stic tales to tell. 

In ImavenU' inurniurs died. 

XXXVI. 

Yet that sweet scene of pensive joy 
Gave moui*nful n -col lections birth. 

And called to fancy's wihi employ 
The certain destinies of earth. 

I seemed to hear, in wakening thought. 
While those wild minstrel accents rung, 
Wbate’er historic truth had taught. 

Or philosophic bards had sung. 
Methought a voice, severe and strange, 
WliisperiBd of fate, and time, and change. 
And bade my wandering mind reaiil. 

How naliomi rise, and fade, atul f tlb 
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XXXVII. 

Thus fair, of old, Euphrates rolled, 

By Babylon’s imperial site : 

The lute’s soft swell, witli magic spell. 
Breathed rapture on the listening night : 
Love-whispering youths and maidens fair 
In festal pomp assembled there, 

Where to the stream’s responsive moan 
The desert-gale now sighs alone. 

XXXVIII. 

Still changeless, through the fertile plain, 
Araxes, loud-resounding, flowf. 

Where gorgeous despots fixed their reign 
And Chil-minar’s proud domas arose.* 
High on his gem-emblazoncd throne 
Sato kneeling Persia’s earthly god ; 

Fair slaves and satraps round him shone, 

/ ud nations trembled at his nod : 

The mighty voice of Asia’s fate 
Went forth from every golden gate. 

1^0 w pensive steps the wrecks explore. 
That skirt the solitary shore : 

The time-worn column mouldering falls. 
And tempests rock the roofless walls. 


Perchance, when many a distant year, I 
Urged by the hand of fate, has flown, 

* ‘ ‘ The plain of Persepolis is watered by the great river Araxes 
or Bendemir. The ancient palace of the kings of Persia, called by 
the inhabitants Chil-miiia)\ i. forty columns, is situated at the foot 
of the mountain ; the walls of this stately building are still standing 
on three sides ; and it has the mountain on the OJ'st.” — Uxiveksal 
History. 


t In the first edition : 

The days, that swiftly-circling run, 

May see on Britain’s western sun 
Portentous darkness rise ; 

And hear her ^ardiau iMoreid’s dirge 
Float o’er the hollow mounding surge. 
While fast from ocean’s heaving verge 
The last faint splendor (lies : 

And thou, dear stream I belove<i in vain 
By sacred freedom’s chosen train, 
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Where iiioonbcains itist on ruins drear, 

Tlie musing sage may rove alone : 

And many an awful thought sublime 
May till his soul, when memory shows, 
That there, in days of ehler time, 

The worhrs metro] >olis arose ; 

"Wliei'e now, by nuuddering walls, he sees 
The silent 'rhames unheeded flow, 

And only liears the river-breeze, 

Tlirougli reeds and willows whispering low. 

XL. 

Where are the states i»f ancient fame ? 

Athens, and Sparta's victor-naim*, 

And all that jn-opped, in war and ])eac(‘, 

The arms, and nobler art.s of (ire<-ce ? 
All-gm.sj)ing Kome, that proudly Iiurled 
Her mandates o’er the jaostrate worM, 

Long heard mankind her chains de]dore, 

And fell, as Carthage tell l>efon'.* 


Whose hanks wealth, j»oin}), anti l>eauty fill ! 

Iteft <*l the wise, the brave, the good, 

Like them may «t roll, a lonely flocxl, 

Deserted, drear, and still. 

Where are the statcH, &c. 

® *Saiiazzar<:», in his ]>oem Jh parfu Viri/inl/t, ha* a fine jmssage on 
the fallen state of Carthage, which 'fasso has imitated in tlie 
< leriisalemme Lilxirata ; 


Et qui vertentes inmania saxa juveneos 
Electit araiis, ^jua devicta* Carthagijiis arces 
Procubuere, jacentqne infaiisto in litore turres 
Eversaj, Quantum iila metuM, quantum ilia laborum 
Urbs dedit insultaiis l^tio et l.#aurentibu« arvis ! 
Knnc passiin vix reliquhis, vix nomina servans, 
Obruitur proprib non aguoscenda minis. 

Et quenniur genus infehx hiimana labare 
Membra awo, quuin regna palam moriantnr, et iirbes. 

Oiace Talta Cartage : an])ena i fwjgni 
BeiPalte sue mine ii lido serba. 

Muojoiio le citta ; muojouo i regni ; 

Oonra i faati e le lK>ii]pe arena ed erba ; 

E raom d'aaaer morteu par ebe si sdegtii. 

0 nostra tneixie cuphla e sti|>erlia I 
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XLI. 

Is this tlie crown, tlie final meed, 

To liian’s subliine.st toils decreed ? 

Must all, from glory’s radiant heiglit, 
Descend alike the patlis of night ? 

Must she, whose voice of power resounds 
On utmost ocean’s lonelie.st bounds. 

In darkness meet the wlielming doom 
That ciushed the sovereign strength of Itome 
And o’er tlie proudest states of old 
The storms of desolation rolled ? 


XLII. 

Time, the foe of man’s dominion, 

Wheels around in ceaseless llight, 
Scattering from his Inuiry i)iniou 
Shades of cverlastmg niglit. 

Still, beneatli his frown a])palling, 

Id an and all his w u-rs dtrcay : 

Still, before liiin, swiftly-falling, 

Kings and kingdoms pass away.* 

XLIII. 

Cannot the hand of patriot zeal, 

The heart that seeks the public weal. 

The comprehensive mind, 

Iletard awhile the storms of faio, 

That, swift or slow, or soon or late, 

Shall liurl to ruin every state, 

And leave no trace behind ? 

In the first edition : 

Perchance when many a distant year 
Urged by the hand of fate, has flow a. 
Where moonbeams rest on ruins di-eai', 

The musing sago may rove alone ; 

And many an awful thought suVdime 
May fill his soul, when memory shows, 
That there, in days of older time. 

The world’s metropolis ««ose ; 

Where now, by mouldering walls, he sees 
The silent Thames unheeded liow% 

And only hears tlie river-breeze 
Through ree ls anti willows whispering low. 
'Cannot the hand, &c. 
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XUV. 

Oh Britain ! oh my native land ! 

To science, art, and freedom dear ! 
AVhose sails o’er farthest seas expand, 
And brave the tempest’s dreatl career ! 
When comes that hour, as come it must, 
That sinks thy "lory in the dust, 

May no degenerate Briton live, 

Beneath a stranger’s cliain to toil, 

And to a haughty conqueror give 
The produce of thy sacrt^l soil ! 

Oh ! dwells there one, on jill thy plains, 
If British blood distend his veins, 

\Mio would not Inirn thy fame to siive. 
Or ]>erish in his country’s grave ? 

XLV. 

Ah I sure, if skill and courage true 
Can check destruction’s headlong way, 
Still shall thy |K>wer its cours<> pui-siie, 
Xor sink, but with the world’s decay. 
Long as the clilf that girds thine isle 
Tlie bursting surf of ocean stems, 

Shall commeit^e, w'ealth, and plenty smile 
Along tlie silver-eddying Thames 
8till shall tliine em|)ire’s fabric stand, 
Admired and fearwi from land to land, 
llirough every circling age renewed, 
Unchanged, unshaken, unsubdued ; 

As rocks resist the wildest breeze, 

That sweeps thy tributary seas. 


STANZAS, WKITl'EN AT BEA.t 

[Publiiihed in 1812 .) 

T hou white-rolling sea ! from tliy foain-crcsted billows, 
That restlessly flash in the silver inoon-l>eam, 

In fkmsy I turn to the green-waving willows, 

That rise by the side of my dear native stream, 

* Unraaoc fvfipotfg, APnTOAIKHX.---HoiitEOi, 
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There softly in moonlight soft waters are playing, 

Which light-breathing zephyrs syniphoniously sweep ; 

While here the loud wings of the north-wind are swaying, 
And whirl the white spray of the wild-dashing deep. 

11 . 

Sweet scenes of my childhood ! Avith tender emotion, 

Kind memory, still wakeful, your semblance portrays : 

And I sigh, as I turn from the wide-beating ocean 
To the paths where I roamed in my infiintine days. 

In fancy before me the pine-boughs are Avaving, 

Beneath whose deep canopy musing I strayed ; 

In crystalline Avatcrs their image is laving, 

And the friends of my bosom repose in their shade. 

III. 

Ye fair-spreading fields, Avdiich fertility blesses ! 

Ye rivers, that murmur musical chime ! 

\"e groves of dark pine, in avIioso sacred recesses 
The nyirpli of romance hold ^ her vigils sublime ! 

Yc heath-mantled hills, in lone Avildness ascending ! 

Ye valleys, true mansions of peace and repose ! 

Ever green bo your shades, nature’s children defending, 
AV^hero liberty SAveetens Avhat labour bestoAvs. 

IV. 

Oh blest, trebly blest, is the peasant’s condition ! 

F rom courts and from cities reclining afar, 

He hears not the summons of senseless ambition, 

The tempests of ocean, and tumults of Avar. 

Bound the standard of battle though thousands njay i*ally 
AVlien the trumpet of glory is pealing aloud, 

lie dAvells in the shade of his oaaui nati\m valley, 

And turns the same earth Avhich his forofithers ploughed. 

V. 

In realms far remote Avliile the merchant is toiling. 

In search of that Avealth he may never enjoy ; 

The land of his foes Avhile the soldier is spoiling, 

When honour commands him to rise and destroy ; 

Through mountainous billows, with AvhirlAvinds contending. 
While the mariner bounds over wide-raging seas, 

Still peace, o'er the peasant her niantlo extending, 

Brings health and content in the sigh of the hreezt*. 
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VI. 

And happy, wlio, knowing tho world and its treasures. 
Far, far from liis ]i(>iiie its allureiiicnts repels, 

And leaves its vain }>oinps and fantastical j>leasun»s, 

For the woodlands wliere wisdom with solitude dwells. 

With the follies of cusiom disilaiiiing compliance, 

He leaves not his country false riclies to iind ; 

But coukmt witli the hl« .ssings «»f nature and science. 

He pants f jr no wealth but the weaitli of tlie inincL 

vn. 

The beauties are his of tlie sweet-blushing morning, 

The dew-spangled lield. and tlie lark’s matin-song : 

And his arc the charms tie* full forest adnrniiig, 

Wlien sport tlie noon-bn ezes its branches aim>ng : 

And his, sweeter yet, is the twilight of even, 

AVlien melts the soft ray from the far-llashing Hoods, 

And fancy descends from the westerly heaviui, 

To talk witli tlie spirit that sings in tin* woods. 


In some hermit vale had kind <le>tiny placed me, 

'Mi«l tlie silence ot natun? all lonely and drear, 

Oh, ne’er from its cma/rt ambiti(*n hail cliased me, 

To join the vain crowtl in its frenzie«l career ! 

In tlie haunts of the f uest my fancy is dwelling, 

In the mystical glarle, by the l«me river’s shore, 

Though 'wandering alar wlicrc the niglil-l>ree/e is swelling, 
And waters unbound^**! tumult uously r'»ar. 


JX. 

I hail thee, dark ocean, in beauty irriaeiidous ! 

I love the hoarce dash of tliy hir somuling wtivcs I 
But he feelB most truly lliy gramh^iir stup(uidou«, 
Who in ftolitudo mts mid thy «nif*beaten caves. 
From thy cliffs and thy caveme, majestic and hoary. 
Be mina to look forth <»n thy boundlm array ; 
Alone to look forth on thy vast- rolling glory, 

And htiai' the deep le8«onB thy tluinders convey. 
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X. 

lint hope softly whispers, on moon- beams descending : — 
Despond not, oh mortal ! thy sorrows are vain : 

Tile heart, which mislbrtune and absence are rending, 
Love, friendship, and home shall enrapture again. 
Tlioiigh the night-billows rave to the tempest's commotion. 

In the mild breath of morning their fury shall cease ; 
And tlie vessel, long tossed on the storm-troubled ocean. 
Shall furl her torn sails in the harbour of peace. 


INSCIMPTiOX FOU A >LOUXTAIX-DELL. 

[PullUhed ill 1S12.J 


W lIOL’Elt thou art-^by love of nature led 

Tlicse cloud-caiipecl rocks and pathless heights to 
climb I 

Approach this dell witli reverential dread, 

AV^hcre, bosomed deep in solitudes sublime, 

Kepose the secrets of primeval time. 

Ihit if thy mind degenerate cares degrade. 

Or sordid hopes convulse, or conscious crime. 

Fly to the sunless glen’s more genial shade, 

Xor with unhalloweii steps this haunted ground invade. 


II. 

Here sleeps a bard of long-forgotten years : 

Xameless ho sleeps, to all the world unknown : 
His humble praise no proud memorial beai's : 
Remote from man, lie lived and died alone. 
Placed by no earthly hand, one mossy stone 
Yet marks the sod where his cold ashes lie. 

Across that sod one lonely oak has thrown 
Its tempest-shattered branches, old and dry ; 

And one perennial stream runs lightly-murmurmg by. 

III. 

He loved tliis dell, a solitary olilld, 

And placed that oak, an acorn, in the sod : 

And here, full oft, in horinit-visions wdd, 

In scones by every other stop untrod, 

AYith nature he conversed, and nature’s god. 
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He fled from supe^stition^s imiideroiis fane, 

And shunned the slaves of Circe’s Imleful rod, 

The mean, malignant, mercenary train, 

That feed at ]\Ioloch’s shrine the unholy tires of gain. 

IV. 

The stream, that nuinnured by hivS favourite stone, 

Tlie breeze, that rustled through his youthful tree. 

To fancy sung, in SAveetly-uiingled tone, 

Of future joys, which tate forbade to l>e. 

False as the calm of summer’s tread lerous sea 
Is beauty’s smile, in magic nulinnce drest. 

Far from tliat fatal shore, fond wamlerer, flee ! 
liocks lurk beneatli the ocean’s limpid breast, 

And, dee]> in caves of night, ^torm.s darkly-brooding rest. 

V. 

Love jKmr<‘d the st< nu that wrecked his youthful jairne : 

Beneath his favourite tree his hones were laid : 
Through rolling ages towt n-d its stn ngth sublinu*, 
Ortlained, unseen, to flourish ami to fade. 

Its mossy Ixaiglis, mav sajde.'S and decayed. 

Fall in th(- hlast, and im-nider in the slnover : 

Yet lx* tlie stately wreck with awe suiTcyed, 

Bad monument of time’s unsparing pov/er, 

That .shakes tiie luarhile dome, and adamantine b»wei. 


VL 

Buell was the fi:ik, from whose jirophetic slid! 

Breathed the juimeval oradf-s of ( iret*ce ; 

And here, perhaps, his gentle .shade may dwell, 

Diffusing t(Uiderm%SH and hr aveidy jieace. 

Of jX)wer to bid th<‘ nige of passion ceas<‘, 

*VMien some fond youth, capricious beauty’s slave, 

Seeking from aire in sditude release, 

Bball sit upon the ininslrers lonely gnive, 

And bear tbrougb witbered l oiigbs llie moiiiilain-breezes rave. 
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NECESSITY. 

[Written after 1811 .] 

Eyw Kai Sia Movaag. 

Eukipibes: AlcestU. 

STROrilE. 

M y steps have i)ressed tlie flowers, 

Tliat to the Muses' bowers 

The eternal dews of Helicon have given : 

And trod the mountain height. 

Where Science, young and bright. 

Scans with poetic gaze tiie midnight-heaven ; 

Yet have I found no pu>^r to vie 
With thine, severe Necessity ! 

No counteracting spell sublime, 

IJy Orpheus, breathed in elder time, 

The tablets of initiate Thrace contain : 

No drug imbued with strength divine, 

To sons of A^sculapian line, 

lly pitying Phcebus taught, to soothe the stings of pain. 

AN IT STROPHE. 

Thee, goddess, thee alone 
None seek with suppliant moan : 

No votive Avreaths thine iron altars dress : 

Immutably severe, 

The song thou dost not hear, 

That speaks the plaint of mortal wretchedness. 

Oh, may I ne'er more keenlj^ feel 

Thy power, that breaks the strength of steel, 

With Avhose dread coui'se concordant still 
Jovo executes his sovereign Avill : 

Vain Avere his might, unsecomled by thee. 

Eegret or shame thou canst not know ; 

Nor pity for terrestrial woe 

Can check thy onward course, or change thy stern decree. 
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EPODE. 

And ilioii, in patience bear thy doom, 
lieneath her heaviest bonds opj>rest : 

Tears cannot Ijiu'st the marble tomb, 

Where e’en the sons of gods must rest. 

In life, in death, most loveil, most blest, 

Was slie for whom our fruitless tears ai*e shed ; 

And round her cold sepidchral l)ed. 

Unlike tlie tombs of the jjromiscuous dead, 

Wreaths of eternal fame shall spread, 

By matchless virtue merited. 

Thei'e oft tlie travcdlor from his path shall turn, 

To gmee with liuly rites her funeral iiiai, 

And muse beneatli the lonely cypress sliade, 

That waves, in silent gloom, wliere lier remains are laid. 


YOUTH AND AOE. 

f Written after IS! I.] 

ftoi 6tXoi** (t\Ooc it. to yifoatj, e.r.X. 

Kci:irn>r;s : Jiaxuk^ JTurtiUKm 

T O ?iu: the liours of youth are clear. 

In transient light that How : 
lint age* is heavy, c:o!d, and drear. 

Am winter s rocks of .nrunv. 

Already on my brows 1 feel 
His gra.sji of ice and fangs of .steel. 

Dimming the visual radiance pale, 

Tliat soon (‘lc;rnal night .shall veil. 

Oh ! not for all the gold that flings, 

Through domes of oricuital kings, 

Its mingled sjilendour, falmdy bright, 

Would I resign youth’s lovelier light. 

For whether wealth its path illume, 

Or toil and pov€?rty depress, 

The days of youth are days of bloom, 

And htrnlth, and hope, and lovcjliness. 
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Oil ! were the rutliless demon, Age, 
Iiivolv(‘d by Jove’s tempest nous rage, 
And fiust and far to ruin diivt^i. 

Beyond the llaming bounds of heaven. 
Or whelmed where arctic winter broods 
O’er Ocean’s frozen solitudes. 

So never inor<* to liaurit agiiin 
The cities and the homes of men. 

Yet, were the gods tlic friends of worth. 
Of justice, and of truth, 

The virtuous and tie* wise on earth 
Sliould hnd a second youtli. 

Tlien woidd triu* ghuy sidne uufurle<1, 

A liglit to gui<.le an«l guard the world. 

If, not in vain with tim<* at strife, 

The good twice ran tin* race (»f life, 
AV'liiie vice, to one hin-Tcourse conlined, 
♦Should wake no more to curse mankind. 
Kxperieiice then might rightly trace 
ddie lines that part tlie good and base, 

As sailors read tlie stars of night, 

AVhere shoreless billows murmuring roll, 
And guide by tlieir unerring light 
The vessel to its distant goal. 

Ihit, since no signs from Jove declare 
That eartldy virtue claims his care ; 
fSiiice folly, vice, and falsehood pr^vo 
As many marks of lieaveuly love ; 

The life- of man in ilarkuess Hies ; 

The thirst of truth and wisd<.»iu dies ; 
And love and heauty bow tlie knee 
To gold’s supreme dix iuity. 
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PIKEDEA Am) XUESK. 

Q KaKa IvtjTiov trriyyFpai vonov. 

EuRiriDEs : inppolj/ttu'i. 


NURSE. 

O il, ills of life ! relentless train 

Of sickiie.‘^s, tears, and wasting pain ! 
^\llere shall I turn ? what succour claim 
To warm with health thy failing fmine ? 

I hy couch, l)y which so long we mourn, 

Forth from the j>alace doors" is borne : 

Turn on these scenes thy languid sight, 

That breatlie of life, and smile in light, 

Put now thy every wish was given 
To draw tlie ethereal heirs of heaven : 

8oon will thy fancy’s wandering train 
Eecall the chambei^s gloom again, 

Charmless all present objects seem : 

1 he ab.sent fill thy feverish dream : 

Thy half-formed thouglits new thoughts destroy, 
Xor leave one transient ])au8<^ joy. 

Yet bed ter feel the sharpest j»ains, 

That rend the nerves, and scorch the veins, 

Thau the long watch of misery ju-ove 
Py the sick couch of those we love. 

Ill the womt |>ang.s of sickness known, 

Corporeal sufferance reigns alone ; 

The douhle pangs our vigils sliaro 
Ot manual toil and mental care. 

The days of man in misery flow : 

rest from toil and tears we know* 

The happier slumbers of the tomb 

Are wrapped in clouds, and veiled in gloom. 

And hence our abject spirits slirink 
From pressing tliat oblivious brink, 

Still fondly lingering to aurv'ey 
The radiance of terrestrial day, 

Through fear that fate’s unpitying breath 
May burst the deep re|>oso of death, 
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And ignorance of those paths of dread 
Which no returning step may trtiad. 

We trace the mystic legends old 
That many a dreaming bard has tohl. 

And hear, half-doubting, lialf-deceived. 

The songs our simpler sires believed. 

PHOEDRA. 

Give me your hands. My strength has tied. 
Uplift rny frame. Support my head. 
Unclasp the bands that bind my hair, 

A weight I iiavc not power to boar. 

And let my loosened tresses flow 
Freely on all the winds that blow. 


?kly child, let hop^^thy bosom warm : 
Convulse not tlius thy sickly form : 

Thy mind let tranquil virtue steel 
To bear the ills that all must feel. 

Since human wisdom shuns in vain 
The sad necessity of pain. 

rucEDRA. 

Oh, place me on some flowery glade, 
Beneath the poplar’s murmuring shade. 
Where many a dewy fountain flings 
The treasures of its crystal spnngs. 

There let me draw, in transient rest, 

A draught to cool iny burning bmiist, 

NURSE. 

' Alas ! what wonls are these, my child ? 

Oh breathe not strains so sadly wild, 

That seem with frenzy's tint imbued. 

Before the listening multitude, 

FHOiDRA. 

Oh ! be-ar me to those heights diA'ine, 
Where wild winds bend the mountain pine. 
Where, to the dog’s melodious cry. 

The rocks and cavorned glens rex»ly. 
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I> 3 ’ heaven, I long to gras]> the spear, 
Hang on the track of Hying deer, 
Shout to the d<igs, as fast we sweep 
Tumultuous down the sylvan steep, 
And liurl aloiig tlie tainted air 
TJie javelin from my streaming hair. 

NUUSK. 

Alas ! what may these visions he ? 
What are the dogs and wootls to thee ? 
Wliy is it thus thy fanc'.y rovCvS 
To lonely sjuings and cypress groves, 
AMieii liere the hanging rock distils 
Its everlasting crystal rills ? 


PHCEDKA. 

( Joddess of Liiniia\-; sandy hounds, 

AVliere many a eoursi-r s hoof resounds : 
Would I wt‘re on thy held of fame. 
Conspicuous in the e<[ue.strian game. 

MUsi:. 

8till from tliy lips such .strains depart 
As thrill with j)ain my aged heart. 

]Nuw on tlie mountain heights afar 
You long to urge the sylvan war; 

IS'ow, on the l>illow-hord(uing sand, 

To guide the rein with desj)erate hand. 
What gifted mind’.s mysterious skill 
Shall .say whence springs thy secret ill ? 
For sure some godos malignant sway 
Turns thee from rea.son’s patlis away. 

PIICEDnA. 

Wliere has my darkene<I fam y strayed ? 
AA^hat has rny rash (hdirium said ? 

How lost, alas ! how lallen am I, 

Beneath some adverse didty ! 

Nurse, vtiO jiiy head. Tlie dream is post ; 
mournful eyes on earth I cast : 
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The thoughts I breathed my memory rend, 
And tears of grief and shame descend. 

8ad is the change, -vvlien reason’s light 
Jlursts on the waste of mental night. 
♦Severe the ]>aiigB of frenzy’s liour : 

I>ut, when we feel its sc(jr|)ion power. 

Oh, might the illusion never fly ! 

’twere some blessing so to die, 

[Ere yet returning sense could show 
The dire reality* c»f woe. 

NURSE. 

I A^eil tiicc : when shall death so spread 
His veil around my weary head ? 

Truths, oft b 3 " sages sought in vain, 

Tong life and sad experience gain. 

Tet not the chil of mankind 
Affect ion’s bonds too closely bind, 

But let the heart unshackled prove 
The bilks of dissoluble love. 

Xioose be those links, and lightly held ; 
Witii case compressed, with ease repelled ; 
More tender ties tlio health destroy. 

And bring long grief for transient joy. 

Ill may one feeble spirit bear. 

When double feelings claim its care, 

The pangs that in the heart concur, 

Sucli pangs as now I feel for her. 

[For love, like riches, in excess. 

Has more tlio power to ciii*se tlian bless : 
And wisdom turns from passion’s strife, 

To seek the golden mean of life. 
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CHOKAT. ODE TO LOVE. 

Epwr, o Kar 

Euripides : irqypohjUtA. 
[Written after 1812.] 

I. 

O H love ! oil love ! whose shafts of fire 
Invade the soul with sweet siii*prise. 
Through the soft dews of young desire 
Trembling in beauty’s azure eyes ! 

Condemn not me the pangs to share 
Thy too impaasioned votaries l>ear, 

That on tlie mind their stamp impress. 
Indelible and measureless : 

E'er not the sun’s descending dart, 

Kor yet tlic lightning brand of Jove, 

Fall like the shaft tliat strikes the lieaid, 
Thrown by the mightier hand of lov«\ 

1 !. 

Oh ! vainly, where, l>y I^ trian plains, 

Tow’rd Diaii’s dome Alj)heu8 bends. 

And from Apollo’s I^ythian fanes. 

The steam of hecatombs ascends ; 

VTiile not to love our altars blaze ; 

To love, whose tyrant power arrays 
Against mankind eacli fonn of woe 
Tliat hopeless anguish bleeds to know : 

To love "who keeps the golden key, 

That, when more favoured lips imf>lore, 
Unlocks the sacred mystery 

Of youtliful beauty’s bridal door. 

ill. 

Alas ! Tound love’s dc?spotic power, 

Their brands what forms of terror wave I 
The CBchalian maid in evH hour, 

Venus to greet Alcides gave. 
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As yet in passion^s love unread, 
Unconscious of connubial ties. 

She saw around her bridal bod 
Her native city's flames arise. 

All hapless maid ! mid kindred gore 
Whose nuptial torch the Furies bore ! 
To him consigned, an ill-starred bride, 
l>y whom her sire and brethren died. 


IV. 

Oh towers of Thel>cs ! oh sacred flow 
Of mystic Dirce's fountain tides ! 

Say in what shapes of fear and woe 

Love tlirougli liis victim's bosom glides ? 
She, who to heaven's imperial sire 
The care-dispelling Dacchus bore, 

'Mid thunder and celcJtial fire 

Embraced, and slept, to w^ake no more. 
Too powerful love, inspiring still 
The dangerous risk, the frantic will, 
Lears like the bee's mellifluous wing, 

A transient sweet, a lasting sting. 


CONNUBIAL EQUALITY. 

II o(po<j 1} Xo0oc tfr. 

.l*)sc'UYLUS : Protii€ih€U^, 

[Written in 1812.] 

O H ! wise was he, the first who taught 
This lesson of observant thought, 

That erpud fates alone may bless 
The bowers of nuptial happiness ; 

That never wliero ancestnU pride 
Inflames, or aflluence rolls its tide, 

Should lov(}*s ill-onienod bonds eiitwino 
The offspring of an huiubier line. 


VOL. HL 
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AL MIO TRIMIERO AMORE. 


AL MIO PIUMIERO AMORE. 
[Writteu in 1813.] 


T O many a slirine my steps have strayed, 
Ne’er from tlieir earliest fetters free : 
cViid I have siglied to many a maid, 
Though I have never loved but tlice. 

II. 

Youth’s visioned scenes, too bright to last, 
Have vanished to return no more : 

Yet memory loves to trace the jiast, 

Wliich only memory can restore. 

III. 

The confidence, no heart lias felt 
But when with first illusions warm, 

The hope, on one ahuie that dwelt, 

The thouglit, that knew no second fonn,- 

IV. 

All these were ours : and can it he 
That their return may cliarm us yet 1 
Can aught remain to thee and me, 

Beyond remembnince and regie 1 1 

V. 

For now thy sweetest smiles appear 
Take shades of joys for ever flown, 

As music in an exile’s ear 

Recalls the strains liis home has known. 

VI. 

Ho more can bloom the fade<i flower : 

Ho more the extinguished fire can bum : 
Hor hope nor fency’s mightiest power 
Can Dimrt young love's sepulcliral um. 
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LINES TO A FAVOURITE LAUREL 

IN THE GARDEN AT ANKERWYXE COTTAGE. 

[Written in 1S14.] 

H OW changed this lonely scene ! the rank weed chokes 
The garden tlow(*rs : the thistle's towering growth 
Waves o’er the untrodden paths : the rose that breathed 
Diffusive fragrance from its cliristening bed, 

♦Scarce by a single bud denotes the spot 

Where glowed its countless bloom : the w’oodbine droops 

And trails along the ground, and wreathes no more 

Around the light verandah’s t>illarGd sliade 

The tendrils of its sweetness : ^lie green shrubs, 

That made even winter gay, have felt themselves 
The power ^ f change, and mournful is tlie sound 
Of evening’s twilight gale, that slu'illy sweeps 
Their brown and siipless leavers. 

But thou remain’st 

Unaltered save in beauty : thou alone, 

Amid neglect and desolation, spread’st 
The rich luxuriance of thy foliage still. 

More rich and more luxuriant now, than when, 

’Mid all the gay parterre, I called thee first 
My favourite laurel ; and ’tis something yet, 

Even in this world where Ahriinanes reigns 
To think that thou, iny favourite, hast been left 
Unharmed amid the inclemency of time, 

While all ai’ound thee withered. 

Lovely tree 1 

There is a solemn aspect in thy shade, 

A mystic whisper in the evening gale, 

That murmurs through thy boughs ; it breathes of jieace. 

Of rest, to one, who, having trodden long 
The thorny paths of this malignant Avorld, 

F ull fain would make the moss that tufts thy root 
The pillow of his slumber. 

Many a bard, 

Beneath some favourite tree, oak, beecli, or pine, 

8—2 
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Has by the pensive music of the breeze, 

Been soothed to transient rest : but tli on canst shed 
A mightier spell : the murmur of thy leaves 
Is full of meaning ; and their influence, 

Accessible to resolution, yields 
Ho evanescent balm, but pours at once 
Through all the suflen'r’s friime, the sweetest sleep 
The weary pilgrim of the eartli can know : 

The long, oblivious, everlasting sleep 

Of that last night on which no morn shall rise. 


SIB PEOTEITS: 

A SATIRICAL liALLAD. 

Bv P. O’DOXOVAN, Esg. 


miSATE Moi nparriA noAVTPonox. 
me EST QUEM REQUIRI8 ! 
[Published by Hookhams in 1814.] 


THIS IsALLAO is INfirKIllEU TO THE 

RIGHT HGNOURABLE LORD BYRON, 

With that deep convictifm of the high value of his praise, and of 
the fatal import of his censure, which must necessarily be impressed 
by the profound judgment with which his oi>inion8 are conceived, 
the calm deliberation with width tlicy are promulgated, the Protean 
consistency with which they are maintained, and the total absence 
of all undue bias on their formation, from private ]>artia]ity or jp©r« 
aonal resentment : with that admiration of his ]>oetical talents wmch 
must be universally and inevitably felt for versification undecorated 
with the meretricious fascinations of harmony, for sentiments unso- 
phisticated by the delusive ardour of philanthro|)y, for narrative en- 
veloped in all the Cimmerian sublimity of the imjienetrable obscure. 


I. jOHiory on the «ea. 

IL JOHJCiry IN THE 8EA. 

HI. JOHirirY UOKR THE SEA. 


IV. CHABK. 

V, THE BATHOS. 

VI. THE WORLH’i HTH. 



SIR PROTEUS. 


IIT 


I. 

ILLE EGO. 


O H ! list to me : for I’m about 
To catch the fire of Chaucer, 

And spin in doleful measure out 
The tale of Johnny liaw, sir 

"Who, bent upou a desperate plan 
To make the people stare, 

8et off full speed for Hindoostaii 
Upou old l^oulter s mare.t 

^ Trani[) ! tramp ! across the land he went ; 

Splash ! splash ! across the sea ; 

And then lie gave his liraggiugj vent — 

“ Pray who can Ale like me I 

* Our hen appears to have been “ all naked feeling and rate life,” 
like Arvalan, in the “Curse of Kehama/’ 

f This is the Pegana of the Cumberland school of poetry. Old 
Poulter’s mare is the heroine “of one of our old ballads so full of 
beauty.” A modern bard, “ whose works will be read when Homer 
and Virgil are forgotten,” was at infinite trouble to procure an im- 
perfect copy of this precious piece of antiquity, and has rescued it 
from oblivion, .si ais placefy in the pages of “ Thalaba.” 

J After all, perhaps, there is not miieh bragging in the speech of 
our hero. He has classical authority for self-panegyric, and, what 
is still better, the authority of ^Ir. 8outhey : 

Come, listen to a tale of limes of old : 

Come, for ye know me ! 1 am ho who sung 

The Maid of Arc ; and 1 am ho who framed 
Of Thalaba the wild and wondrous song. 

Come, listen to my lay, and ye shall hear 
How Madoc, etc. 

And again ; 

]Mo3t righteously thy soul 
Loath(^s the black catalogue of human crimes] 

And human misery : let that spirit till 

Thy song, and it shall teach thee, Iniy, to raise 

Strains sueh as Cato might have deigned to hear. 

What degree of pleiisure Cato wouid nave derived from the ** Car- 
men Triumphale” tor the year 1814, is a i>oint tiiat remains to bo 
decided. 

li^arian minstrels of all ages and nations have entertaineil a high 
opinion of their own melody. The Muses of Styx, tlio Ihfpiiicc ha. 
^ax^oviaif have transferred their seat in modern days to the banka 
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For I'm the man who sallied forth, 

To rout the classic forces, 

And swore this mare was far more worth 
Than both fierce Hector’s lioi'ses. 

‘‘ Old Homer from his throne I struck, 
To Virgil gave a punch, 

And in the ])lace of both I stuck 
Tlie doughty Motlier Bunch. 

'^To France I galloped on iny roan, 
'Whose metal nought can cpiail ; 

There squatted on tlie tomb of Joan, 

And piped a dismal talc. 

'‘A wild and wondrous stave I sung, 

To make my liearcrs weep : 

But when J looked, and held my tongue, 
I found them fast asleep 

“ Oil ! then, a furious oath 1 swore. 

Some dire revenge to seek ; 


of the Xorthern Lakes, Mliere they iiiHate their tuneful votaries with 
inspiration and egotism. tlakr courfutu I when, to tlie philosophic 
wanderer on the twilight sliore, ascends from the depths of \\'inau- 
der the choral modulation : 

RpiKtKtKf^, KOffl, KOaZ. 

KOO^, Koa^. 

Af/JVatK K{>T}Vwt' TfKVa 
Ai’i'at’Xoj’ i'fii’wv fioav 

, KVJ’HPrN KM AN AOIAAN, 

KoaL 

API vTO^ANOTi: RATPAXOI . 

Brek-ek-ek-ex ! ko-ax ! ko-ax ! 

Our lay's harmonious burthen be : 

In vain yon critic owl attat^ks 
Our blithe and full- voiced minstrelsy. 

Still shall our lips the strain prolong 
W ith strength of lung that never slacks ; 

Still wake the wiid and wmidrviiM Hong : 

Ko-ax ! ko-ax ! ko-ax ! ko-ax 1 

Chifrim in th- Frogit of Arutopham^. 

* 0 ^i\ov 'rnNOr SAynrpnr, EtOKOTPON NOSOV, 

‘HAT pat irpomiXBtr tv ABUfSTI yt I 
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And conjured up, to make them roar, 

Stout Tatfy and his leek. 

To heaven and hell I rode away, 

In spite of wind and weather : 

Trumped up a diabolic lay ; 

And cursed them altogether. 

“ Is^ow, Proteus, rise ! thou changeful seer 1 
To spirit up my mare 
In every shape but those appear. 

Which taste and nature wear.” 


DIVERSE LINGUE, ORRIBILI FAVELLE. 

Even wliile he sui\^ Sir Proteus rose, 

That wight of ancient fun, 

''Vitli salmon-scales instt‘ad of clothes, 

And lifty shapes in one. 

He first appeared a folio thick, 

A glossary so stout. 

Of modern language politic, t 
AVhere conscience was left out. 


* This seems to be an imitation of two lines in the “ Dionysiaca 
of Nonuus, selected by Mr. Scnithey as the motto to the “ Curse of 
Kchama 

^TijfTaT^ flat ripwr//a TroXt'riJOTToi’, 
lloiKiXtiv td'oc orf TrotkiXoif 171COV 

Let me the maiiy-changing Proteus see, 

To aid my many-chaugiug melody. 

It is not at all surprising, that a man, under a process of moral 
and political metamorphosis, sliould desire th^ patronage ot this 
multitorm god, who may be regarded as the tutelary saint of the 
numerous and thriving sect of Auythiugariaus. Perhaps the passage 
would have been more applicable to himself, though less so to hi» 
poem, if he hatl read, mio perictUa : 

^rr)aart; poi Ilpwn/w rroXvrpOTrovj txfuaa <pav(ty 
HoiKiXov etdoc .XMKIBO 1101 KI AON *EIMA ! 

Before my eyes let changeful Proteus doat, 

When now 1 change my many-coloui-eil coat. 

+ This language was not much known to our ancestors ; but it is 
now pretty well understood by the majority of the H of 0— v 
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He next appeared in civic guise, 

Which C s could not flout, ♦ 

With forced-meat halls instead of eyes, 
And, for a nose, a snout. 

And then he seemed a patriot Irene, 
Who, o’er a pot of froth, 

Was very busy, stewing straw. 

To miike the people brotli . 

In robes collegiate, loosely spread. 

His Ibrm he seemed to wra]) : 

Much Johnny mused to sec no head 
Hetween the gown and 


by the daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly venders of panegy ric 
and defamation, and by the quondam republicans of the Is'orthern 
l.akes. The echoes of (frassmere and Derwent water have re8i)onded 
to its melodious vocables. The borderers of Tv eed and Teviot, and 
the “ifreor, bratr iaebs of fJdinJrrod,'' are well versed in its tangible 
eloquence. iSjiecimens of its mse in comjiosition may l>e seen in the 
Courier newspajuT, in the Quart* rhf Jt*ru u', in the E*lwhurtfh Annual 
Seffi^ter, and in the rcceipU of the stain p-comindaiontrs for the county 
of WtJstmordaral. 

* C s: I'his i.s a kariad man, “who does not want instruc- 

tion an ind* pcndfut man, “who always votes according to his con- 
science, ” which has a singular habit of Hn<ling tlje minister invaria- 
bly right : a /m man, who always ‘‘takes the liberty” to do that 
which is most protitablc to himself ; a man, in short, of the first 
magnitude, that “ don’t rare nothin;/ for nobod*/’ whom he cannot 
turn a penny by: Rarurn ac ua morabtk imajni (iutturin exem/dum 
conducendmtjiie vuajisirr : who will be inexhaustible food for laughter 
while he lives ; and, though not witty himself, l>e the cause of wit 
in others : and w^ho, when he shall have been found, cum rapife in 
Lcumno, dead of a surfeit after a civic feast, shall V>e entombed in 
some mighty cubnary uUmsil, vast as the patina of Vitelliiis, or the 
‘■kettle of Domitian, which shall be erected in tlio centre of the 
mRe des gourmande^ with this Homeric inscription, to transmit his 
▼irtiiea to posterity : 

METEnPEnE • rASTEPl • MAPPHI ' 

AZHXEE • 4»ArEJMEN * KAf * fllEMEN • OTiiE * OI • HN • IE * 
OTAE 'Bin * EIAOE ' AE * MAAA * MKl'Ai’ ’ HN * OlbUEiiAI. 
Great was his skill, iiiBatiably to dine 
On pounds of flesh and copious floods of wine : 

Ko mental strength his heavy form inspired. 

But hooting crowds the portly mass admired. 

f This xnast have been something which had iintshe<l its education^ 
M the saying is, at one of oar learned universities. 
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Like grave logician, next he drew 
A tube from garment mystic ; 

And bubbles blew, which Johnny knew 
W ere anti-hi/loistic.* 

* There is a modem bubble-blower of this description, whose phi- 
losophical career it is agreeable to trace. First, we discover him up 
to his neck in fluids and crystallizations, lalx^uring to build a geologi- 
cal system, in all resjiects conformable to the very scientific narra- 
tive of that most enlightened astronomer and profound cosmoganist, 
Moses. Emerging from his “Primitive Ocean,” he soars into the 
■opacj^uc atmosphere of scholastic dialectics, whence he comes forth 
the doughty champion of that egregious engine of the cltjiciles nu(f<F. 
and labor inrptiarum, syllogism. Armed with this formidable wea- 
pon, he rushes into the meta|)hysical orena^ in the consistent charac- 
ter of a dogmatizing aiiti-hyloist, Inmn'tre paratiH aria ratione modo- 
que : maintaining the existence of thn e .mbutaucrs, that of 

Oodj that of atiffcL'i, and that of the .sou/x of and annihilating m 
tofo the sun, moon, and stars, and all “the visible iliumal sphere;” 
denying the evidence of his sensed and asserting the reality of chi- 
meras. Man, according to him, is a being spiritual, intelligent, and 
immortal, while all other animals are insentient machines ; a propo- 
sition which must be amply established in the mind of every one, 
who will take the trouble of comparing a man-milliner with a lion, 
an alderman with an elephant, or a lioiul Street lounger with a 
Newfoundland dog. — See the “(Geological, I.t*gieal, and Metaphysi- 
cal Essays” of lUchard Kirwan, Esip, LL.1>., F.K.S., P.ll.I.A., etc., 
etc., etc. 

Metaphysical science, in the hands of a Ix^cke, a Berkeley, a 
Hnme, or a Drummond, demands ami receives my utmost resjMict 
and admiration ; but 1 must confess there are moments, when, after 
having fatigued my uiulerstamling with the lucubrations of such a 
systematic^ d^rainonnear as this, 1 am tempted to exclaim with 
Anacreon : 

Ti fif roi’C vofiovr 

Knc p)]rotHov avayKar ; 

• T< ct ftot Xoyiuj' TocrovTtoVf 

Twv fjitjvtv ujpf Xovt'Tiov ; 

Why tease me w'ith jiedaiitic themes, 
rrodicaments and enthymemes, 

My mental storehouse vainly stowing 
With heaps of knowledge not worth knowing? 

The third part of the “ Metaphysical will affortl a delecta- 

ble treat to the observer of phenomena, wh«.> may dcsimus of con- 
templating a meteorosophistical spider ci>mpletoly eataiigled in his 
own cobweb ; and I can scarcely help thinking it was to some such 
paradoxographical philosophaster that Virgil allmled, when he saitl . 

In visa Minervie 
Laxos in foribus saepexulit armica cashes. 
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Like doughf}f critic next lie sped, 

( )f fragrant Edinbroo’ : 

A yellow cap Wiis on his head ; 

His jacket was sky-blue : 

Ho wore a caulillower wig, 

With bubble tilled, and siiueak ; 

Where Imng behind, like tml of 
Small loliypop of Greek.’'" 

Witli rusty knife, he seemed prepared 
Poor poets’ blood to fetch ; 

In speechless hornu- .johnny stared 
l'])on the ruthless wretch. t 

Like washing-tub he next apj)eared 
O’er A\' ’s seaj tliat scuds 

Wlicic })oor .Ji'hn Pull stood all besmeared, 
r^p to the neck in suds.§ 


The Kulitlc- ftjiider, sage ^finerva’n hate, 

Hangs his loose \vebs in Wisdom’s ternple-gat<3. 

It is nnich to be larneutctl that, before Sir Proteus quitted huj 
metaphysical sha]ie, it did not occur to our liero to propound to him 
the celebrated plalo.sophical (juestion : b’trum, Protet; omniformo so 
faisant cigale, et inu.sioaleiiiciit exervant sa voix es jours cauiculaires, 
pourroit, dame rosee matutine soigneusement emballee au niois <le 
Alai, faire une tierce concoction, devant le cours entier d’uue es* 
cliar|>e zodiacale ' - Perhaps .Mr. Kirwan himself will undertake the 
solution : X know no man so well qualitied. 

• “Small skill in Latin, and still less in Greek, 

Is more than adequate to all we seek !” 

Cowrfc*it. 

+ Tlie severity of this hhif jorkeled gentleman has been proiluctive, 
on many occasions, of very salutary effects. He is much more re- 
prehensible for having condescended to play the pari of Jmticc Mifkut 
to Mr. Wordsworth, Mrs. Gpie, Mr. Wilson, etc., etc., etc,, while 
vuperior claimants have l>een treated with harshness or conieuipt. 
If praise be withheld from Moore, comparative justice requires that 
it anould not be gi\'en to Bbsmifield. Tiio philosophical enemy of 
idolatry may tear the laurel wreath from the brow of ApoUo ; but he 
juost not transfer it to the statue of Pan. 

dj: Mare Amtraie /neogmtifm. For a satisfactoiT account of this 
isiii^iscovered sea, coniult the “ Lyrical Ballads” of William Words- 
woi^, ISsa. 

§ Joim Bull is here alluded to in his domestic capacity. He is a 
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Then three wise men he seemed to he, 
Still sailing in the tub ; 

Whose white wigs looked upon the sea, 
Like bowl of syllabub. •• 

The first he chattered, chattered still. 
With meaning none at all, 

Of Jack and Jill, and Harry Gill, 

And Alice Fell so small. t 

The second of three graves did sing, 
And ill siicli doggrel strains, 

You might have deemed the Elfin King 
Had charmed away his brains. J 


sturdy wiglit, but the arch-lieu(li4.'orruptioii has proved too strong 
for him. Let not the temporary elation of triiimpli over his most 
inveterate fo’^oign foe blind him to the insidious inroads of that more 
formidable enemy, which has already plunged him so deep in the 
alkaline ebullitions mentioned in the text. Among the causes which 
have contributed to his eubmersiun, may be enumerated the selfish 
and mercenary apostasy of his (luoiulam literary champions. Where 
is now “the eye that sees, the heart That feels, the voice that iu 
these evil times. Amid these evil tongues, exalts itself. And cries 
aloud against iniquity?’’ Let the L'niufiuitjh Atnnial an- 

swer the question. Where arc “ tlie skirts of the departing year?” 
Waving, like those of a Coiu'iers jacket, in the withering gales of 
ministerial inHuencc. The antique enemies (d “the monster, Pitt,” 
are now^ the panegyrists of the immaculate t'astlereagh. The sjieU 
which Armida breathed over her captives was not more magically 
mighty in the operation of change, than are the golden precepts of 
the Language Politic, when presenteil in a oomjiendums and tangible 
shape to the “ Sous of little men. ” 

Terra males homines nunc edneat atque pusillos ; 

Ergo Dous, <[iueum<jiie ads]>cxit, ridot et vXlit, 

• These three wdscacres go to sea in their tub, as their prototypes 
of Gotham did in their bowl, not to fish for the moon, luit to write 
nonsense aliout her. 

t Who know's not Alice Fell ? the little orx>han Alice Fell ? with 
her cloak of duffel grey ? and Harry (Jill, whose teeth they chatter, 
chatter, chatter, chatter still? and Jack and Jill, that climbeii tho 
hill, to fetch a pail of W'ater ; wdien Jack fell down, and cracked his 
crown, and Jill came tumbling after? 

Z Surely this cannot alhido to Mr. FmilK Coleridge, the pro- 
found transcendental metaphysician of the Jtrirmi, the consistent 
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Loud sang the third, of Palmy Isle, 
^^lid oceans vast and wild, 

Where lie had won a mermaid’s smile, 
And got a fairy child. * 

Like rueful wanderer next he showed. 
Much posed witii pious qualm ; 

x\jid first he roared a frantic ode, 
iind tlien he sung a psalm, t 

Like farmer’s man, he seemed to rear 
His form in smock-frock dight ; 

And screeched in poor Ap<^llo’s ear, 
AVho mn with all hi.s might. 


panegy rical jKiliticiaii of the Cottrkr, the eelf-elected laureate of tho 
asiiiiiie king, the compounder of the divinest narcotic under the shape 
of a tragedy that ever druggetl the l>caux of Drury Lane, the author 
of that irresistibly comic ballarl, the “x\ncient Mariner,” and of a 
very exquisite piece of tragical mirth, also in the form of a ballad, 
entitled the “Three Graves,” which read — “ If you can !” 

* The adventures of this worthy arc narrated in a rhapsodi- 
cal congrrkjf of limping verse, entitled the “Isle of Palms,” very 
loftily extolled by the Kdinburgh lieviewers, and ^'cry iMiremptorily 
condemned V)y the tribunal of common sense. 

The whining cant and <lrivelliiig affectation of this author, M’ith 
his “dcar^iod,” Ins “blessed creatures,” and his “happy living 
things,” which would be insufferable in a spinster half-dying with 
megrim, become trebly disgusting in the mouth of a man who has 
no such line syrnjiathies with the animal creation, and is not only an 
indefatigable angler, but a cock-lighter of the first notoriety. It is 
a curious fact that, as be was one day going to a match, accoiupanie<l 
by a man who carried two l»ags of lighting-cocks, he unex|>ecte<ily 
met with his friend W'ordsworth (who was corning to visit him), ami 
immediately caused tire mair to secrete himself and the cocks behind 
the hcMge ; an anec<lote which redounds greatly to the credit of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s better feelings, and makes me strongly inclineii 
to forgive him his “ Idiot Boy,” «nd the “Moods of his own Mind,’* 
And even “Harry Gill.” 

+ Wanderer, whither dost thou roam ? 

Weary wamlerer, old and gray ! 

Wherefore hast thou left thy home, 

In the twilight of thy day ? 

MonUjmwry^i nand<^rer of Switzerland. 

^The twilight of this wanderer’s day is a dim morning twdight, on 
which no tnn will rise. The day -beams of genius are quenched in the 
mists of fimaticiam. 
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And, even while Apollo ran, 

Arose the Bellman there, 

And clapped the crack-voiced fanner’s man 
Into his vacant chair 

^ext, like Tom Thumb, he skipp£*d alon^ 

In merry Irish jig : 

And now lie whined an amorous song, 

And now he jiulled a wig.t 

Whose frizzles, firing at his rage, 

Like Indian crackers flew. 

Each wrapped in party-coloured page 
Of some profound Ifcview. j 

* In medio duo signa, f ’ono/t et quis fuit alter? 

Conon was a Farmer’s Boy, a mi«i:trel of cows and cow-sheds, and. 
cow-dung and cow-pock ; yet, nevertheless, a considerable favourite 
with the delicate and fashionable fair-oiies of his day : et quis fuit 
niter :' — sell, the fte/baw; the bellman, kut He was a cha- 

racter very ridiculously remarkable in the annals of rural perfumery, 
who most ludicrously mistook himself for a poet and philosopher, 
passed much of his time in star-gazing, wrote some dismal jargon, 
which he christened “bonnets on the Petrarchan Model,”’ kept a 
journal of the rain and wind, ami rang many a peal of nonsense in 
praise of his friend Conon y the Farmer’s Boy, who was, indeed tail 
difjnus arnico. 

Discedo Alctcua puncto illins : ilk meo quia ? 

Quis, nisi Callimachus? 

+ Note, by Professor Xodus-iii-Scirjw, of the University of Cam- 
bridge. — it is well known that a certain little poet challenged a cer- 
tain great critic to the deadly arbitrament of twwder and watlding. 
Of this circumstance tlie multiform Proteus nerc seems to make 
himself symbidical. The wig seems to t3 pify the b(Kly-coq»orate of 
criticism, which, Iwing roughly han<Uea in one .*f its side-curia, 
opens tire from all its frizzlea on the daring assaibmt, in a volley of 
Indian crackerfty the different colours of which are composeil of the 
party-coloura supposed to be worn by the respective corps of critics 
militant. 

X Of rcJviews in the present day wo have mti» mperqne. We have 
the Eldtnburgh HevitnCy already Cfulogizcfd ; and the Monthly BrmeWp 
which I believe is tolerably impartial, tliough not very remarkable 
either for learning or philosophy ; and the Qmrterlg /iVrkic, a dis- 
tinicuiBhed vehicle of com|x>sitious in the Language Politic ; and the 
Mrdkh CrUk, which proceeds on the enlightened principle that no- 
thing can possibly be good coming from a heretic, or a republic^ 5 
and the AMijacobin SevkWj ; and the liritm 
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In .iaunting-car,* like tourist brave, 
Full speed he seemed to rush ; 
And cliaunted many a clumsy stave, 
flight make the Bellman blush. 


of which I can say nothing, never having read a single page of it ; 
and the JSciedk k> vkic, an exquisite focus of evangolical illumina- 
tion ; and the »r which promises to bo an useful Xotitia 

LUerar'ui : and the Criticaf Bt rieir, which 1 am very reluctant to 
mention at all, as 1 can only dismiss it in the words of Captain Boba- 
dil : “ It is to gentlemen I speak ; I talk to no scavenger.” 

* A wooden car, perpetuo revoluhite. gyro, may rumble through 
Ireland, Scotland, France, and the Netherlands, and annoy tlie ears 
of the English metropolis with the echo of its wheels ; but it must 
not pretend to l>e the veViicle of poetic inspiration, unles.s the inutile 
lignum be mechanically iinjKjlled to the j)roclauiation of its own 
emptiness. To illustrate this pro|v>aition by a case in point : A mi- 
nute inspection of the varieties of human absurdity brings us ac- 
-quainted with the existence of a certain knight, who has travelled 
rapidly, profited sparuigly, and publislied enormously. tSubliined 
into extraordinary daring by the garlands of dwarf-laurel, tom from 
the Iwgs of the iShannou and the shores of the Caledonian lakes, ho 
has actually ina»le a profane excursion on the iKmudaries of Famas* 
BUS, and presented the public with a curious collection of weeds, 
under the facetious title of “ P^>ems, by 8ir Jolm Carr Amongst 
these is one on a imper-mil/. The knight lias l>een so good a friend 
to the paper-mill, that, ha<l his l>encfactions 8top{>e(l with his cus- 
tom, he would have merited the eternal gratitude of all that band of 
mechanics who begin, what other meciiaiiies like himself conclude, 
the proces.s of inaKiiig a hook. But his bounty does not stop so 
short. Not satisfied with having raised the price of rags, and tlio 
W'ages of the pa{ier-millers, he lias actually favoured the w'orld with 
a poem on the subject, w ritten, as he says, m hadinage. We ought 
to be much obliged to him for the iiiforination, as it shows, by cj>n- 
tradiatinctiou, that some of his w'orks have been writt^ni in soi>er 
sadness ; though 1 believe the greater part of those indefatigable 
devourers of new publications who, by the aid of snuff and c offee, 
Jhave contrived to keep themselves awake over his lucubrations, iuivo 
imagined all his works to have been designed for Ixidinage, from the 
barlesc|ue solemnity and grave no-meaning of his statistical, |>oIitical, 
and to^graphical discussions, to the very tragical merriiiieut of his 
vetaUed puns and right pleasant original conceits. But here is a 
poem written professedly en badinage. Therefore hadimm m pea 
Witk the worthy camlkre trrante, 

** LINES, 

^ Written hadmtge, after visitinj^ a paper-mill near Tunbridge 
Wells, in consequence of the lovely Mus W., who excels in drawiup, 
tequesting tbe anthinr to describe the process of mihiung paper, in 
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Like grizzly monk, on spectral liarj) 

Deep dole lie did betoken ; 

And strummed one strain, ’twixt flat and sliaqi, 
Till all the strings were broken. 


I should imagine, from the young lady’s requesting Sir John to 
employ his gray quill on a paper-mill, that the lovely Miss W. ex- 
cels in quizzing as much as she does in <lrawiug- 
Reader ! I do not M'ish to brag. 

But, to dis])lay Eliza’s skill, 

I’d proudly be the v'ilest rag 
That ever went to pai>er-miil.” 

Or that ever came from it, Sir John might have added. 

“ Content in pieces to be cut ” — 

Sir John has been cut up so often that he must be well used to 
the operation : it is satisfactory to find him so well pleased with it. 
Nature, indeed, seems to have fomped him for the express pur[X)se of 
being cut in pieces. He is a true literary j)oIypus, and multiplies 
under the knife of dissection. 

“ Content in pieces to be cut. 

Though sultry were the summer skies, 

Pleaised between flannel I'd be put, 

And after bathed in jellied size. 

** Though to be squeezed and hanged I hate” — 

This line lets us into an extraordinary piece of taste on the part of 
the knight. He does not like to be hanged. Xon porngit ora ca- 
pistro. 

For thee, sweet girl, uj)on my word *’ — 

Vivide et eva(iyu)c. 

“When the stout press had forced me flat” — 

“The stout, press — Stout, indeed, when even Sir .John's tiuartos 
have not broken it down. — “Had forced me ' — Sir John, we 

see, is of opinion that great force would bo r^iuisitc to make him 
flat. For my part, I think he is quite Hat enough already, and that 
he has rather communicated his own flatness to the pretss, than de- 
rived that quality from it. 

“I’d be suspended on a cord.” 

This is gallantry indeed : for tlie sake of the lovtdy Miss W., Sir 
John would suffer the suspension of his outward nmiq notwitlist^d> 
ing his singular antipathy to the process. 

“ And then when dried ” — 

Cut first, sir, and dried after, like one of his own cut and dried 
anecdotes, introduced so very apropos, as, “a curious circumstaueo 
that happened to ms.’’ 
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Like modish bard, intent to please 
The sentimental fair. 


— *‘and fit for use ” — 

By dint of cutting up and hanging Sir John is made useful. Pre- 
sently he will Ih 3 ornamental. 

“ Eliza 1 I would pray to thee*' — 

We see Sir John iloes not think of praying till after he has been 
hanged, contrary to the usual process on similar occasions. 

“ If with thy pen thou M ouldest amuse, 

That thou wouldest deign to write on me.” 

Nay, nay, Sir John, not on you. “ I'erse must be dull on subjects 
so d — d dri/,” 

Gad’s bud !” — 

A classicxd exclamation, equivalent to the medius-Julius of Pe- 
tronius, the JEldeixA of Terence, and the rov ovgavov of Aristo- 
phanes. 

‘‘Gad’s bud ! how pleasant it would prove 
Her pretty chit-chat to convey 

The world is well aware of Sir .John’s talent for conveying tlie 
pretty chit-chat of his acquaintance into his dapper quartos ; but 
how pleasant the operation lias proved to any one but himself, 1 am 
not prepared to decide. 

“ r’rhaps — ” 

An Attic contraction. 

“P’rliaps be the reconl of her love, 

, Told in some coy enchanting way.” 

If this should lie the case, I can furnish the young lady with a suit- 
able exordium from an old Italian poet : 

Scniy iid' io iju mio forsennato amove 
Su dura d’ aslnina pelle, 

“Or if her pencil she wouhl try 

On me, oh may she still imprint 
Those forms tliat fix the admiring eye, 

Each graceful line, each glowing tint.” 

I know not what success the lovely Miss VV. might have in making 
Sir John ornamental. Gillray, we all know', irif U his pencil on him 
Tory successfully, and fixed a glotvhuj tint (of anger, not of shame) on 
the cheek of the exasiierated fciir John. 

“Then shall I reason have to brag, 

For thus, to high importance grown, 

The world will see a simple rag 
Become a treasure rarely known.’* 
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Ho strung conceits and similes, 
Wlioro feeling had no share. 


So ends t'lis miserable shred of what Sir John calls badinaye. 
“ Away ! th »a rag ! thoi quantity ! thou renmaiit ! ’ And so muck 
for the Potms of Sin John Cakr. 

u\tQ Of oi' ftWa tKTjXoQ 
Eppsrai* fK yrr » oi (p^f va^ ft^fro fiiiTUra Ztvc. 

Let him in pexee the depths of Lethe gain, 

Since ali-wise Jove liatli robbed his sconce of brain. 

* Non mitlfum ahhi'lit hnar/o from Mr. W. 11. Spenser, a writer of 
fantastical namby-pambies and ejngrammatico-seiitimental matlri* 

n ' , on the clasp of a waist, or the tie of a garter, on the ankle of 

y H or the bosom of Laly J y, etc., etc., etc. Mr. 

S. trespasses so often on forbidtlcii ground that the reader begins 
to anticipate strange things, and is almost ready to exclaim, Qua* 
agor in apecus ^ 

The fashionable world has its own luminaries of taste and genios. 
Solem S7iiti/i fiua sidem norant. !?ht they have more , of the meteor 
than the star, and even of the meteor more of its transience than its 
lustre. The ' Ittlo lustre they poi^sess is indeed meteoric, for it shines 
within a narrow circle, and only a feeble report of its existence passes 
the limits of its sphere. Ad non vu: teaaU fam e perlahltur aura. 
The solitary philosopher reads in some critical ephemeris that such a 
meteor has been observed : he notices the subject for a moment, and 
returns to the contemplation of those stars, which have shone and 
will continue to shine for ages. 

There are no results of human art in which the /ifixum atqwa cadu- 
cum is so strikingly exemplified as in those productions wixich con- 
stitute what may bo denominated fivshionable literature. This is 
one of the affairs of men in which there is no tide. There is no re- 
fluence in fashionable taste. It is an overflowing stream, which rolls 
on its inexhaustible store of new poems, new romances, new bio- 
graphy, new criticism, new morality, — to that oblivious gulf from 
which very few are reiieemed by the swans of renown. The few so 
redeemed cease to be fashionable, and to the really literary part of 
mankind they scarcely Ijegin to be known, when, to the soi-disant 
literati of the fashionable world they are already numbered with the 
things that were ; with Bryden, and Drayton, and Spenser, and 
other obsolete worthies ; of every one of whom the fawhionable 
reader may exclaim ; Notan mihi nomine tawlum f and who have been 
rudely thrust a.side to make way for these new-comers, as the choicest 

S roductions of Greek and Roman taste were trampled into the 
ust by the Goths and Vandals, or as the statues of Apollo, Venus, 
and the Graces were thrown down and demolished by the more bar- 
barous fanatics of the dark ages, in or<ler that St. Ben^ict and St. 
Dominic, and St. Anthropophagos, might be placed upon their pe- 
destals , 
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At last, in cap with border red, 

A Minstrel seemed to stand, 
"With heathea* Bell upon his head, 
And fiddle in his liand ; 


The great desideratum in fashionable literature is novelty. The 
last publications M’hich have issuetl irom tiie press in tlic dei)artment 
of the V>elles lettres must co-o{»eratc with tJie last j>i*incely f^te, the 
last elegant affair of erini. con., tlic last yemirir iDj|M)rtetl from Italy, 
in filling up that jx»rtion of fashional>lc conversation which is not 
engrossed by pure no-ir.eaniiig, by party, or by scamlal. These pub 
lications are caught uj* wet from the press, and thrown carelessly on 
the table, the sofa, <*r the ottoman, ttt furnish a ready answer to the 
certain questions of the hmnging visitor : Js (hh Mr. iS.’.s- neir poev^ 
Havf you «fen Air. Z..V roiittivce ^ Hart' you mrt irifh MUfi J/.V pu- 
Titanica! novel f Harr you faVt n nxleep., as / ^/e/, over tin’ lout battle * 
till some newer cflusiun of fancy ilisposses.s them of their jKist of 
honour, and send tliem to a private station on the shelves of the 
library, to sleep witlj tho.^e that have been riiighty in their day, witli 
the **'Talesof \Voiuier‘ and the “ Itotaiue {harden, ' with the flowery 
** Wreath” of Della (. lusta and the barren “ 1 andsenpe’’ of Knight, 
Airdth the “Travels of Nir Jol n ( arr.” the “Biograj'hy of Mr, IShcjo 
herd,” and the “ CTitieisin’’ of l‘r. Drake. 

This undistingiiishiiig pa-^^sion for literarj" novelty setuns to involve 
nothing less than a total extinction of everything like disenminuliou 
in taste, and nature in imagination : and it woulil Ijc rendering no 
slight service to the cause of souml criticism ami phibtKophieal litera- 
ture, to hold up }:an<jUo'8 mirror to the readers of the fashionable 
world, and show tlu m, at one view, the j hantcuns of those produc 
tions whicli they have suceessivi ly admired and forgotten, from tho 
day's of love-‘<ick mai VLtohls and sentimental dafFydowndillies, to 
these of pa.betic ruHians, poetical Ijainiits, and “maids that love the 
moon,” if, m tlie execution t»f this oHice, it should sometimes be 
necessary' to fierform the part of a resurieetion-maii in criticism, and 
compel the canonized form of many a w<inld-l>e j>oet ami pilferer of old 
romances to burst tlie cerementsof his literary sepulclire, tlieojxiratu«ii 
would not be wholly' without it.s use. *^1 he ainlible wer/an/o which 
these «j>ectres would thunder in the ears of the indefatigable scrib- 
blers of the day woiibl operate in terroreni on the side of common 
sense, and by stifling in its birth niuiiy a crude embry o of nonsense, 
save many a groan to the press, many a liead-ache to the critic, and 
mneh perversion of intellect to the rising generation. 

Praiae, when well deserved, should he freely given : but in cases 
m deaperate as the present, the severity of justice should not W 
timj^ved by the least degree c»l unmerited mercy. — Common sense 
and t4Mite can scarcely stem the torrent of doggrel and buffoonery 
which is daily poured forth by the press, 

** Even as Fleet-ditch, with diseml^oguinc streams, 

Bolls the large tribute of dead doya to Thames.” 
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And such a shrill and piercing scrape 
Of hideous discord gave, 

That none but Johnny’s ear could scape 
Unfractured by the stave. 

Old Poulter’s marc, in sudden fright, 
Forgot all John had taught her ; 

And up she reared, a furi<ms height, 
And soused him in the water. 


III. 

OR cm SEI TU ? 

Tex thousand thousand fothoms down 
Jleueatli the serUie popped : 

At lust a coral cradeed his crown. 

And Johnny Raw was stopped. 

Sir Ih’oteus camo and picked him up, 
With grim and ghastly smile ; 

And asked liim to walk in and sup, 
And fiddled all the wliile.t 


The gardens of Parnassus arc overrun with weeds, which have 
been sutfered to fatten in obscurity by the mistaken lenity of c^nt- 
tempt. To bruise their heads is useless ; they m ist be torn up by 
the roots before any wholesome plant can have room to tlourish in 
the soil. — If wc desire that Philosophy may re-enter the temple ot 
Apollo, we must nob hesitate to throw down the Cotryciaa Cave the 
rubbish that defiles its courts and chokes its vestibule. 1 would 
apply to subjects of taste the severe morality of Sophocles : 

Xptiu d' €v^vc €ivm ri]Vv(: roiQ ■arao'ii' 

OffriQ TTcpa 7rprt(7(Tf«v ys rwv voixtav ^fXfi 
KTEINEIN'TO TAP llANOl'PrON OVK AN HN nOAV, 

* “ Ten thousand thousand fathoms down ho dropped ; 

Till ill an ice-rift, 'mid the eternal snow, 

Foul Arvalan is stopped.'* 

SouTHKY*S Curse of Kehanm 

t Sir Proteus, having fixed himself in the shape most peculiarly 
remote from taste and nature, that of a minstrel of the Scottish bor' 

9*2 
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So Up he got, and felt his head, 

And fefired his brain was diddled ; 

While still the ocean o’er him spread, 

And still Sir Proteus fiddled. 

And iniicli surprised he was to bo 
Beneath the ocean’s root ; * 

Which then he found was one groat tree. 
Where grew odd fish for fruit. 

And there were fisli both young and old, 
And lish both great and small ; 

And some of them had heads of gold, 

And some no heads at all. 

And now they came wliere Neptune sate, 
With beard like any Jew, 

AVith all his Tritons round in state, 

And all his Nereids too : 

And wlien poor Johnny’s bleeding sconce 
The moody king did viow,t 

He stoutly bellowed, all at once : 

“ Pray who the deuce are you 'f 

“ That thus dare stalk, and walk, and talk, 
Beneath my tree, the sea, sir, 

And break your head, on coml l>ed, 
Without the leave of me, sir l” 


der, continues to act up to the full spirit of tlio character he has 
jutramed by fiddling with indefatigable pertinacity to the fall of the 
curtain. 

♦ For a particular description of the roots of the ocean, see Mr. 
Bonthey’s “Thalaba.” 

t “ Up starts the moody Elfin King,” 
etc., etc., etc. 


Lady of the Lake. 
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IV. 

OMvVAOi: A’ AAIATTOS OPQPEI. 

Poor Jolmiiy looked exceeding Idue,* 

As Line as Neptune’s self; 

And cursed the jade, his skull that threw 
Upon the Coral shelf ; 

And tlirice lie cursed the jarring strain 
That scraping Proteus sung, 

Which forced iiis mare to rear amain, 

And got her rider Hung. 

Ilis clashing thoughts, that flocked so quicks 
He strove in Vedn to clear; 

For still the ruthl«s fiddlestick 
W as shrieking at his ear, 

A jiieicing modulated shriek, t 
iSo comically sad, 

That oft he strove in vain to speak, 

He felt so wondrous mud. 

Put seeing well, hy Neptune’s phiz, 

He deemed the case no joke, 

In spite of all the diz and whiz, 

Like parisli-clerk he spoke 

A wondrous speech, and all in rhyme, 

As long as “ Chevy Chase,” 

Which made 8ir Proteus raise his chime, 

While Ciuucus fled the place. 

• Tliougli in hlue ocean seen. 

Blue, darkly, deeply, l>ea«tifitlly blue, 

In all ita rich variety of tints, 

Suflusud with glowing gohld’ 

SocTHKv’s Madoc. 

t ** A long, slirill, piercing, mmlulated er\o” 

Sotri'HKv’s Mctdoc. 

i This would Ih 3 no ill compliment to the author last cited, a pro- 
fessed admirer and imitator of Hternhold and Hopkins. 
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He sung of men who nature’s law 
So little did redoubt, 

They flourished when the life was raw, 
And when the brain was out 

^WHiose arms were iron spinning-wheels, 
That twirled when winds did puli’, 
And forced Old Scratch to ply his heels, 
By dint of usage rough. 

Grim 2s'e}>tune bade liim stop the peals 
Of such infernal stuih 

But when once in, no art could win 
To silence Johnny Baw : 

For Xereid’s grin, or Triton’s fin. 

He did not Cixre a straw : 

So still did spin Iiis rhyming din, 
'Without one hum or haw, 

Tliougli still the crazy \ioiin 
Kept scrciimiiig : “Hoot, awa’ !” 

Till all tlie Tritons gave a yell. 

And lied, in rout inglorious, 

"With all the Xereids, from the spell 
Of J(dii)iiy’s stave laborious, 

And Xeptune scouted in his shell, 

And left stout Raw victorious. 


* There is a geiitlenian in this condition in Mr. Southey’s “Curne 
of Kehama,” who in, licvertheless, jjeriectly alive and vigorous, 
xntkes two or three uticmpts to ravish a young lady, and is invariably 
repelled hy a very teveie iugtigatii)n. tnnes hare been that tvhm 
the brain was out ih' man vuuld die. ; but, with so many living con- 
tradictions of this proposition, we can scarcely rank the dead-alive 
Arvalan among the most monstroua fictions of Hindoo mythology ; 
whatever we may think of the spinning-wheel arms of Kehama, who 
contrives to split himsdf into eight pieces, f(>r the convenience of 
beating eight devils at once : for which profane amuiemeut ho ia 
tttined to a red-hut coal. Voild la Uiie ma*jtnathn ! 
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V. 

ASPIIO COXCENTO, OKKIBILE ARMONIA. 

But Protons feared not Joliuny’s tongue, 

And vowed to be the master ; 

And still the loader Johnny sung, 

Bold Prot uis seraped the faster ; 

And raised a rljynio of feudal time, 

A song of niooiiliglit foray, 

Of hainlits bold, in days of old, 

Tiie 8cott, the Kerr, the Murray. 

Who, by their good King James desired 
To keep u|) rule and order, 

Like trusty gaardiai^, robbed, and fired, 

^Vud ravaged ah tlie border. 

Then sung he of an English peer,* 

A champion hold and brawny, 

Who loved good cheer, and killed bis dear, 

And thrashed presumptuous Sawney. 

Then lioderick, starch in battle’s brunt, 

The elianging theme suppded ; 

And Maid, that paddled iu a punt 
Acrt)ss Loch Katrine’s tide : 

And horse, and liouiul, and bugle’s sound, 

Inspired the lively lay, 

With ho ! ieroe ! and tallylio ! 

And yoicks ! and harkaway 1 

Then nmcli he rave<l of lunar light, 

Like liumau conscience changing ;t 

* The good Lord Manuion, by iny life !” 
t Sir Proteus appears to bt>rro\v this part of Ida mauy-chiuigmg 
melody from the exordium ol Mr. ^,cott'8 “ Kokeby,” which is in 
manner and form following : 

The moot] is in her summer glow ; 

But hoarse and high the breezes blow, 
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And damsel bright, at dead of night, 
With bold Hibernian ranging ; 


And, racking o’er her face, the cloud 
Varies the tincture of lier shr<nid. 

On Barnani’s towers, and l ees’s stream. 

She changes like a guilty dream, 

When Conscience with remorse and fear 
Goa<is sleeping Fancy’s wild career. 

Her liLdit seemetl now the Mush of shame, 

Scemetl now tierce anger's darker Haine, 

Shifting that shade to come and .go, 

I.ike ^ipprehension’s hurried glow ; 

Then sorrow's livery dims the air, 

And dies in <larkiiess, hke (te.sjjair. 

Such varied hues tl:e wanler sees 
Kellected from tlie woodlaud Tecs. 

It would not he easy to find a inin.strel stiain more opposite, in 
every respect, to ta.'^tc ami nature, than this. W hat is tlie sun nier 
(flow of the mcK>n ? O'/ow is J>eaf^ or tl e aj,f>caraha of htai. But 
there is no Iieat in the n.oon’s ra\s, n<»r do 1 la*lieve that the face of 
that planet ever presented such an aj peaijince The tloml, which 
rackn oxer the fa<*e of the moon, and vanes the tincture of her shroud, 
i.s a very incomprehensihle ch ml indeed. l‘*y nol: 1 j)rcMime Mr. 
Scott to understaM«l the course of the cloud.s wl.cn in inotu n. This, 
Mr. Tooke has shown, is not the tine ineamng of tlie void. Hack ig 
merely that vhkit ix rtthd: a vapour, a steam, an exhalation. It 
is the past partici]>!e of the Anglo-Saxon veil* Iccan, idhakirr: but 
to talk of a chnul reeking or st< ainiiig over the face of the moon 
would be downright nfuisense Hut wliether rath signify vtotion^ or 
ra/>oi/r, what us the shroud of tlie jikkui, of w hich the cloud varies 
the tincture? It cannot he the ch ml irielf, for in tliat case the 
cloud would lie said to vary its own tincture It plainly implies 
something external to the moon and dillercnt from the cloud, and 
what is that something? Mo. t as.^-iiredlj' nothing that ever came 
within the scope of meteorological ohKi vation. 'I he moon, thus 
clouded smAnkroudetl^ reflects on lo r varioiiK mental |»hcnome!m, 
which are seen by the warder. ^lOw , it is most ];rot able that the 
warders of past days, like the seutineis of the pref'cnt, were in the 
habit of looking at nature witli the eyes of vulgar mortals, and not 
of remarking mental |<henonieiia in the disk of the moon. Hod the 
poor little pitiful wbining Wilfrid discovered these chimi ras, it 
wonld at least have been more in character. Tlie dark-red anpear- 
anoe which would characterize the Hame of anger and the glow of 
af^nrehension, the moon never assumes hut v hen very near the hori- 
zon, and in that ^sition lier timdure does not vary. ' ‘ .Shifting a sha<le 
to come and go,* w ill scarcely pass for gcwnl 1 nglisb on this side of 
the Tweed, The livtny of Horroto, if it mean anything, must mean a 
wmfidmff emf, and w hat idea is conveyed to the imiid by the ligure 
of a black livery dying in darkness ? 
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And buccaneer so stern and staunch, 

Who, tliougli historians vary, 

Did wondrous feats on tough buck’s haunch. 
And butt of old Canary. 

The fiddle, witli a gong-like power, 

Still louder. louder swelling, 

Itesounded till it shook the bower, 

Grim Kfptune’s coral dwelling; 

And still Sir Proteus held his course, 

To prove his muse no craven. 

Until he. grew completely hoarse, 

And croaked like any raven. 

They miglit liave thought, who lieard tlie stmm 
Of such unusual strain, 

That Discord’s very l^lf was come, 

AVith all her minstrel train, 

Headlong by vengeful Phaduis tbrown, 

Through ocean’s l»reast to s\V(*ep, 

To where. Sir Pathos sits alone. 

Majestic on his wire-wove throne. 

Below the lowest deep.*^' 


VI. 

COLxi DOVE E IL FINIMONDO. 


Though Johnny prized the JewVhar|i twang 
Beyond old Homer’s hari>,t 
Ho little loved the barbarous clang 
Of fiddle cnicked and sliarj) : 

* TijXc fia\\ yjft BAOI2TON i/ttv x^o^'c>r fori 
Totrcrov ev€pi& oarov *crr‘ nTro 

•f Our hero is not singular. The harp of Israel is exalted above 
the lyre of Greece by the poetical orthodoxy of the bards of the 
lakc:< ; 
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And 'wlien the names Sir Proteus said 
Of ^Murray, Kerr, and Scott; 

The sound went crashing tiirough his head. 
Like Van I'nunp’s famous shot,* 

Which, like some adamantine rock, 
liy Hector tlirown in sport, 

Plumped lieadlong into Sheerncss dock, 
And battered down a fort. 

Like oi]o astound, John stared around, 

And watched his time 1o liy ; 

And quickly spied, amid the tide, 

A dul])hin sailing by ; — 

And juiii])C(l u])oii him in a crack. 

And touched him in the iin, 

And rose triumphant, on liis back, 

Througli ocean’s roaring din : 

While Prtdeus, on his iiddle bent 
Still s€ra|)ed his feudal jig ; 

Nor marked, as ou his ballad went, 

His bird bad ho|>pcd the twig. 

8o Jolinnv r(*sc ’mid ocean’s roar, 

And landed was lull soon, 

U]>on a wild and lonely shore, 

Leneath the waning moon. 


Metonium qui jam soliti contemnere carmen^ 

Judak'O^ dibcunt nuwero« Kurvatitque, coluatque, 

Tradidit arcane quoscuinque voluuiine Moses \ 

which acconnts for the air oi conscious superiority and di|milied cou- 
texnpt they assume towards thote perverted discjplcH of liomer and 
Sophocles, who aieinsenstMe to the primitive meliilluence of patriar* 
cbal modulation, it is not less creditable to the soundness of their 
theology than to the j»urity of their taste, that they herein differ 
Ufio caio from the profane i renchman, who ctatcludes his poem witii 
a treaty between the [>nncipal i>ersona|. es of the ancient and modem 
lelig^ona of Knrope, by which it is stipulated that the latter shall 
CKHiliane throned in glory on Aimni while the former shall re- 
4aiii the exclusive and nndisturbeil jiossessiuu of Mount Famassits* 

* Thii aitot, 1 mn iiif oimed, ia to be seen at bheemesi. 
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He sate him doAVii, iKJside a cave 
As ])liick as hell itself, 

And heanl tlic breakers roar and rave, 

A melaijcholy elf : 

But when he wanted to proceed, 

And advertise liis mare, 

III vain he struirgleil to be freed, 

Such magic lixed him there. 

Then came a voice of thrilling force : 

“ In vain iiiy jnnver you brave, 

For here must (uid your earthly course. 

And here’s Oblivion’s cave. 

‘‘Far, far witldn its «h* ** ep recess, 

33escemls the winding road, 

By which f ugotten n^nstrels press 
To Pluto’s drear abode. 

“Here Or — k — r fights his l)attles o’er, 

And doubly kills the slain. 

Where Y no more can nod or snore 

In concert to the strain. 

“Here, to psalm times thy C — 1 — r — dge sets 
His serio-comic lay : 

Here his gray J ’egasus curvets, 

Where none can licar him bray. 

“Here dreaming W — rds — th wanders lost, 
Siucc Jove hatli cleft his ‘leek :* 

Lo ! ou tliese rocks his tub is t )st,t 
A shattered, shapeless wreck. 

• Nir.V OOHN Kfpffin'tft 

5&EV2C iXtfac oivoiti TroiTy*. 

t See page 122, 

** In such a vessel ne'er before 
Bill human creature leave the shore. 

But say m hat was it t ~ Thought of fear ! 

Well may ye tremhk when ye hear I 
A household tub, like one of those 
Which uomm um tv tmuh thfir c othei*f* 

WoRUSWuRTll's ToKMS^ Yol. U. P* 72. 
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“ Here shall CoiTn}>t ion’s laureate icreaihy 
l>y ancient 1 )ulucss twined 
With flowfTs that courtly influence bieathe, 
Thy votive teinjdcs hind. 

*'Aniid tlio tliick Lethean fen 
The dull dwarfdaiirel sju-ings,* 

To hind tlje ])rows of venal men, 

The tuneful slaves of kings. 

^‘Coiue, ilien, and join tlie apostate train 
Of thy ]»oetic stamp, 

That vent for gain the loyal strain, 

’Mid tStygian vapours dann>, 

Wliilt! tar below, wliere Lethe creeps, 

The ghost of Freedom sits, and weeps ^ 

O’er Truth’s extinguished Janii>.” 


L’ ENVOY. 


(k)OD reader ! who liave h st your time 
Tn listenii]g to a noisy rhynu^ ! 

If catgoit’s din, and lrMin| iug | ad, 

Have 1 ot yet made c< injih tely mad 
The litlh' brains you ever had, — 

Hear me*, in iriendly lay exjuessing 
A hettf-r than the “ LellmanV’ blessing: 

That Nature n.ay to yrai disj r use 
Just so imieh shart* of common sense, 

As may distinguish smoke from fire, 

A shrieking fiddle from a lyre, 

And IdiO'bus, willi his stefd <jf air, 

From poor old Pouiter and Lis Maie. 

THE END OF PROTEUS. 

* The dwarf -tavvf^ is a little Rtnntcd |)koit, growing in ditches 
and hogs, and very <lis«intilar t<t tlait slirub “ lehkh Drtj- 

den iind divmer ’ as in the “ (.'ariiicii 1 riumphale ” for 

the yaar 1814, inellifluouKly aiugeth the riotean bard, Bobert 
Enquire, PoehLaurtuif ! ! ! 

Xai(H fwif ut III'OTET * try S* avKtn ntoc 

' MIXOO4»0PBI TAP 0 lIOHtlA0MUPt|i02 A^OAAQ^ 
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THE DEATH OF (EDIPUS. 

SPEECH OP THE MESSENGEIl TO THE CHOHUS IN THE 0:i)H*LS 
AT COLON US OP SOPHOCLES. 

[Written in 1815.] 

Y e men of Athens, wondrous is the tale 
I bear : tin*, fate of (F2 lions : no more 
In the lone darkness of his days he roams, 
Snatclicd iti slraiy^e manner from tlie paths of men. 

You witness(*(l his deparliir * : no kintl hand 
Guiding his l)lin(liiess, ljut witli steadfast tread, 

Alone and uusupporled, througii the woods 
And winding rocks he led our woud ring course. 

Till by tliat broken way, >^iich brazen steps 
Uphold, beside the hollow gnuiud he stood, 

Where Theseus and Pirithous held ercwliile 
The couu)act of inviolable love : 

There, in tlie midst, from the Thorittian rock 
And the Acherdian cave alike renn)le, 

Ho sate himself upon the marble tomb, 

And loosed his melancholy garb, ami called 
His daughters, from the living spring t(> bear 
His last ablution. Tliey, to the near hill 
Of Ceres hastening, brouglit the fouiitain-flood. 

And wrapped him in the garments that beseem 
Funereal rites. Then subterrau<*an tiove 
Thundered : the maidens trembled as they bean], 

And heat their breasts, and littered haul laments. 
Touched at the bitti'r souini, Im wrapped his arms 
Around them : C)h, my children!” ho O'daimed, 

The hour and place of my a}ipointed rest 
Are found : your lather from this breathing world 
Departs : a weary lot was yours, mv cliildren, 

Wide o'er the inhospitable eartli to lead 
A blind, forlorn, old, persecuted man. 

These toils are youi’s no moK^ : yet well I deem 
Affection overwoighed them, and tlio love. 

The soul- felt love, which he wiio caused them bore you. 
Where shall you find again V* Then on their necks 
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He wept, and they on his, in speechless woo, 

And all was silence round, A thrilling voice 
Called “ (Edipns r the blood of all who heard 
Congealed with fear, and every hair grew stiff. 

^*Oh, (Edipiis it cried, *^oh, CEdipus ! 

"Why tarry we ? for thee alone wo wait f' 

He. recognized tlie summons of the god, 

And calling Tiieseus to him, said : ‘‘ Oh, friend ! 
Ah)w take my children by tin; liand, and pledge 
Hiy faitli invi'date, to alfonl them ever 
Protection ami support/^ The gener.ais king 
Fidlilled Lis wisli, and hade high Jove record 
The irrevocable vow. Then (Edij)iis 
Folded Ills daiiglilers in his last embrace, 

And said ; Farewell, my children 1 IVoin thi.s spot 
Depart with f trtitiide: the will of fate 
From all Imt Tiieseus veils the coming scene.” 

Tliese wc.rds we heanl : with tin* lecetling maids 
"We turned au'uy awhile : reverting then 
Our looks, the .s{>ot where (Edipus had been 
AVas vacant, aiid King J'heseim stood alone, 

His hand Icdbif hes eyes, his li'cel l>owetl down, 

As one oppies-ted witli supernatural light, 

Or sight of son M.' intoleinhle thing. 

Tlien falling jw* -slratc, on tlie g >ddeKs Earth 
He called, and .love, and the Olvuipian gods. 

How p'Ti.-licd Oedipus, t'> none* be^iile 
Is know]i : i*.r iH»t tlje thunder bolts of .love 
OonBUined liiim nor the whirlwinds of tlie deep 
liushed o'er his head and swe|>t him from the world. 
Hut with some .silent mess(‘nger of fate 
He passed away in je aee, or that dark (diasm 
By wljich he stood, disclo-sed beneall) his feet 
A tranquil passage to the »Stygi:in flood. 
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POLYXEXA TO ULYSSES. 

FROM THE HECUBA OP EURIPIDES. 

[Written in 1S15.] 

Y OU fold your hand, Ulys^f^s, in your rol>e, 
And turn your head a.side as if to shun 
My abject "supfdiance. Fear not, Ithacan ! 
"With willing steps I follow thee, where thou 
And strong Necessity, thy (pieen ainl mine, 

Conduct nio to my death. Ease were my soul 
To beg a mililer fate. Why should 1 live ? 

My father was a king : my youthful hopes 

Were hiight : contending monarchs stmght my hand 

T moved illustrious ’mid the bhean nymf>hs, 

More like a goddess thati^n earthly maid, 

Save in the sure necessity of death. 

Eiit now I ain a slave : that single word 
Makes death my sanctuary : never he it said, 

A tyrant’s gold could piircha.se Hector's sister, 

To be the vilest handmaid of his house. 

To drag long days of ignominituis toil, 

-And waste her nights in solitary tears. 

Or should I live to call some slave my lord, 

Whom fortune reared to be the bride of kings f 
No ! let me rather close my eyes at once 
On the ])ure light of lieaven, lo me iit> more 
The light of lii)erty. Hope has no voice 
For Priam’s fallen race. I yield myself 
A willing victim to tlio Stygian gods. 

Nor thou, my mother, or with deed or wnitl 
lm|)ede my course, hut smile upon thy cdiild, 

Who linds in death a refuge from disgrace. 

Hard is the task to bear the unwonted yoke, 

And taste the cup of unaccustomed teai*s. 

More bleat are they, whom sudden fate absolves 
From the long labour of inglorious life. 
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PHOLOOUE 

To Mr. Tobin’s Comedy of the ‘^Guardians,” performed 
AT THE Theatre Koyal Drury Lane, ^’^ovember, 1816. 

[Published in 1816.] 

Spoken by ;Mr. 

B EYOXD the liopes and feai-s of earlier days, 

The frowns of censure and the smiles of praise, 

Is he, the bard, on whose untimely tomb, 

Your favour bade the Thespian laurel bloom ; 

Though late the mee 1 that crowned his minstrel strain, 

It has not died, and was not given in vain. 

If now our hopes one more memorial rear, 

To blend with those that live uuwitlieriug here ; 

If on that tomb where genius sleeps in niglit, 

One liower expands to bloom in lingering light, 

Flower of a stem which no returning spring 
Shall clothe anew with buds and blossoming; 

Oh ! yet again the votive wreath allow 
To grace his name which cannot bind his brow ; 

And, while our tale the scenic maze pursues, 

Still prove kind Gmrdians to his orphan muse. 

EPILOGUE 

To THE Comedy of the ** Guardians.” 

Published in 1816.] 

Spoken by Mr. Harley in the duimder of Hint. 

A t home, abroad, in gossi}>, or in print, 

Who has not felt the magic power of Hint ? 

Say, lovely maid, what earthly power can move 
That gentle bosom like a hint of love ? 

Bay, thou spruce beau, oppressed witli loads of raiment. 

What half so shocking as a hint for payment? 

A hint of need, drawn forth with sad concessions. 
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A hint of Hyde Park Eing from testy humours, 

Stops Hint itself, when most agog for rumours. 

Where’er I go, beaux, belles of all degrees, 

( Jome buzzing round mo like a swarm of bees : 

My crafty hook of sly insinuation 
I bait with hints, and fish for information. 

“'SVliat news, dear Hint? it does us good to see 
Your pleasant face : we’re d}dng with ennui.” 

]\r<i 1 bless you ! I know nothing.” “ You’re so sly ; 

You’ve sometliing in your head Indeed not I. 

’Tis true, at Lady Eook’s, just now I heard 
A whisper pass. ... I don’t believe a word 
A certain lady is not over blameless. 

Touching a certain lord that shall be nameless.” 

“ Who 1 who 1 pray tell.” Excuse me.” Nay, you shall.” 

{In differqit voices) 

“ You mean my In,dy Plume and Ix)rd Fal-lal,” 

“ Lord Smirk and Mrs. Sparkle, ' “ Lady Simple, 

And young Lord Froth,” Lord Whip and ^Irs. Dimple.” 
{In an Irish accent) ‘‘D’ye mean my wife, sir ? give me leave 
to mention 

Tliere’s no ill meaning in Lord Sly’s attention: 

Sir, there’s my card : command me : I’ll attend, 

And talk the matter over with a friend.” 

Dear Major ! no such thing : you’re right in scorning 
Such idle tales : I wish you a good-morning.” 

Away I speed : from lounge to lounge I run. 

With five tales loaded where I fislied for one ; 

And, entrc nons, take care the town sliall know, 

The Major’s wife is not quite comme 11 fauL 

But Hyde Park Eing my cunning shuns in vain, 

If by your frowns I die in Drury Lane. 

If die I must, think not I’U tamely fall : 

Pit, boxes, gtdlery, thus I challenge alL 

Ye critics near me, and ye gods afar i 

F air maid, spruce beau, plump cit, and jovial tar ! 

Come one and all, roused by my valorous greeting, 

Te-mon’ow night to give bold Hint the meeting : 

Bring all your friends — a host — I’ll fit them nicely, 

Place — Drury Lane — time, half-past-six precisely. 


10 
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sm HOEXBOOK ; 

OR, CHILDE LAUNCELOT’s EXPEDITION. A GRAMMATICO- 
ALLEGORICAE BAIJuAD. 

[Published in 1818.] 

[Reprinted in Summerl 3’’8 Home Tremimj^ 1846.] 

I. 

O ’ER bush and brier Cbilde Launcelot sprung ^ 
AVitli aixlent hopes elate, 

And loudly blew the horn that hung 
Before Sir Hornbook’s gate. 

The inner portals opened wide, 

And forward strode the chief, 

Arrayed in paper Ijelmct’s pride. 

And arms of gold<ni leaf. 

‘‘ AVhat means,” he cried, this daring noise, 

That wakes the summer daj^ 1 
I hate all idle truant boys: 

Away, Sir ( 'liilde, awa^' 1” 

Xo idle truant boy am I,” 

Childe Eiiincelot answered straight ; 

** Resolved to climb this hill so higli, 

I seek thy casile gate. 

Behold th(' tali.sman I bear, 

And aid my bold de.sign 
Sir Honiliook gazed, ainl written there, 

Knew Eniiilation’.s sign. 

If Emulation sent thee liere,” 

Sir Hornbook <]uick rf‘plied, 

Mj’ Tnerrj nu n all shall soon ajjpear, 

To aid thy cau.se with shield and s[)ear, 

And I will liead thy l>old career, 

And prove thy faithful guide.” 

Loud rung the (dmins ; the drawbridge fell ; 

The gates asunder fle^v^ ; 

The knight thrice beat the portal bell, 

A nd tiiriee he called lialloo.” 
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And out, and out, in hasty rout, 

By ones, twos, threes, and fours ; 

His merrymen rushed the walls without, 
And stood before the doors. 


11 . 

Full six-and-twenty men were they,* 
In lino of battle spread : 

The first that came was mighty A, 

The last was little Z. 


Six vocal men Sir Hornbooh had,t 
Four double men to boot,^ 

And four were liquids soft and sad,§ 

And all the rest were imite.|| 

He called liis Corporal Syllable,^ 

To ra:.ge the scattered throng ; 

And Captain Word** disposed thorn well 
In bands compact and strong. 

Now, mark, Sir Childe,” Sir Hornbook said, 
These well compacted powers 
Shall lead th3^ ventToiis steps to tread 
Through all the Muses’ bowers. 

If rightly thou thyself address, 

To use their proffer’d aid : 

Still unallured by idleness, 

By labour undismayed ; 


For many troubles intervene, 

And perils widely spread, 

Around the groves of ever^'cen, 
That crown this mountain’s head : 


* There are twenty-six letters. A, B, C, I), E, F, O, H, I, I, 

L, M, N, 0, P, Q, K, 8, T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z. 
t Of these are vowels, a, e, i, o, u, y. 

X Four are double letters, j, w% x, z, 

§ Four are liquids, 1, m, n, r. 

II And twelve are mutes, b, c, d, f, g, h, k, p, o, s, t, v. 

% A syllable is a distinct sound of one or more letters pronouncea 
in a breath. . 

Words are articulate sounds used by common consent, as sigiw 
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But ricli reward he finds, I ween. 

Who through them all has sped.” 

Childe Launcelot felt his bosom glow 
At thought of noble deed ; 

Eesolved through every path to go, 

Where that bold knight should lead. 

Sir Hornbook w'ound his bugle horn. 

Full long, and loud, and shrill ; 

His merrymen all, for conquest born. 

With armour glittering to the morn, 

Went marching up the hill. 

III. 

What men are you beside the way 
The bold Sir Hornbook cried : 

My name is The, my brother's 
Sir Article replied.’*^ 

My brother's home is any where, t 
At large and undefined ; 

But I a preference ever bear J 
For one fixed spot, and settle there : 

Which speaks my constant mind.” 

Wliat ho ! Cliilde Launcelot ! seize them there, 

And look you have them sure !” 

Sir Hornbook cried, my men shall bear 
Your captives off secure.” 

The twain were seized : Sir Hornbook blew 
His bugle loud and shrill : 

His merrymen all, so stout and true, 

Went marching up the hdl. 

IV. 

And now a wider space they gained, 

A steeper, harder ground, 

• There are two articles, the, definite ; a or an, indefinite, 
t The indefinite article is used generally and indeterminately to 
point out one aingle thing of a kind : as, “There is a dog ; Give me 
AN orange." 

1 The definite article defines and specifies particular objects ; as, 
Those are the men ; give me the book.” 
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Where by one ample wall contained, 

All earthly things they found 

All heingsy rich, poor, weak, or wise, 

Were there, full strange to see. 

And attributes and qualities 
Of high and low degree, 

Eefore the circle stood a knight, 

Sir Substantive his name,t 

With Adjective, his lady bright, 

Who seemed a portly dame ; 

Yet only seemed; for whensoe’er 
She strove to stand alone, X 

She proved no more than smoke and air, 

Who looked like flesh and bone. 

And therefore to her husband’s arm 
She clung for evermore, 

And lent liim many a grace and charm 
He had not known before ; 

Yet these the knight felt well advised. 

He might have done without ; 

For lightly foreign help he prized, 

He was so staunch and stout, 

Five sons had they, their dear delight, 

Of ditferent forms and faces ; 

And two of them were numbers bright,§ ] 

And three they cliristened cases. || 

* A noun is the name of whatsoever thing or being we see or dis- 
course of. 

t Nouns are of two kinds, substantives and adjectives. A noun 
substantive declares its own meaning, and requires not another word 
to be joined with it to show its signification ; as, man, book, apple. 

t A noun adjective cannot stand alone, but always requires to be 
joined with a substantive, of which it shows the nature or quality, 
as A good girl, a naughty boy.” 

§ Nouns have two numl^rs, singular and plural : — 

II and three cases ; nominative, possessive, and objective. 
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Now loudly rung Sir Hornbook’s horn ; 

Cbilde Launcelot poised his spear ; 
And on they rushed, to conquest home, 
In swift and full career. 

Sir Substantive kicked down the wall : 

It fell with furious rattle : 

And earthly things and heings all, 

Hushed forth to join the battle. 

But earthly things and heings all, 

Though mixed in boundless plenty, 
3Iust one by one dissolving fall 
To Hornbook’s six-and-twenty. 

Childe Launcelot won the arduous fray, 
And, when they ceased from strife. 
Led stout Sir Substantive away. 

His children, and his wife. 

Sir Hornbook wound his horn again, 
Full long, and loud, and shrill : 

His merrymen all, a warlike train, 

Went marching up the hilL 


V. 

Now when Sir Pronoun looked abroad,’*^ 

And spied the coming train. 

He left his fort beside the road, 

And ran with might and main. 

Two cloth-yard shafts from I and U, 

Went forth with whizzing sound : 

Like lightning sped the arrows true, 

Sir Pronoun pressed the ground : 

But darts of science ever flew 
To conquer, not to wound. 

His fear was great : his hurt was small : 

Childe Launcelot took his hand : — 

Six Knight,” said he, “ though doomed to fall 
Before my conquering band, 

* A pranoim is used instead of a noun, and may be considered it» 

locum ienem, or d^ty ; as, ** The King is gone to WindsoTi he will 
lietiini to^morroir. 
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Yet knightly treatment shall you find, 
On faith of cavalier : 

Then join Sir Substantive behind, 

And follow our career.” 

Sir Substantive, that man of might, 

Felt knightly anger rise ; 

For he had marked Sir Pronoun’s flight 
With no approving eyes. 

Great Substantive, my sovereign liege 1” 
Thus sad Sir Pronoun cried, 

“ When you had fallen in furious siege. 
Could I the shock abide ? 

That all resistance would bo vain. 

Too well, alas ! I knew : 

F or what could I, when you were ta’en. 
Your poor lieutenant , ao V* 

Then louder rung Sir Hornbook’s horn, 

In signals loud and shrill : 

His merry men all, for conquest born. 
Went marching up the liiU. 


VI. 

jN'ow steeper grew the rising ground, 

And rougher grew the road. 

As up the steep ascent they wound 
To bold Sir Verb’s abode.'*’ 

Sir Verb was old, and many a year. 

All scenes and climates seeing. 

Had run a wild and strange career 
Through every mode of being. 

And eve^ aspect, shape, and change 
Of action, and of passion: 

And known to him was aU the range 
Of feeling, taste, and fashion. 

* A verb is a word which siguities to 6e, to do, or to suffer ; as, 
“ I am, I love, I am loved.” 
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He was an Augur, quite at home 
In all things present done* * * § 

Deeds and every act to come 
In ages yet to run. 

Entrenched in intricacies strong, 

Ditch, fort, and palisado, 

He marked with scorn the coming throng, 
And breathed a bold bravado : 

Ho 1 wlio are you that dare invade 
My turrets, moats, and fences ? 

Soon will your vaunting courage fade,^ 
When on the walls, in lines arrayed, 

You see me marshal undismayed 
My host of moods and tenses. ”t 

** In vain,” Childe Launcelot cried in scorn, 
On them is your reliance 
Sir Hornbook wound his bugle horn, 

And twang’d a loud defiance. 

They swam the moat, they scaled the wall. 
Sir Verb, with rage and shame, 

Beheld his valiant general fall. 

Infinitive byname.J 

Indicative declared the foes § 

Should perish by his hand ; 

And stout Imperative arose 
The squadron to command. 


• The two lines in Italks are taken from Chapman’s Homer. 

I Verbs have five moods ; the indicative, imperative, potential, 
subjunctive, and infinitive, 

% The motive mood expresses a thing in a general and unlimited 
znanner : as, To love, to walk, to be ruled.” 

§ The indicative mood simply indicates or declares a thing, as, 
“He loves : he is loved or asks a question : as, “ Does he love ? 
Jf he loved 

II The imperative mood commands or entreats: as, “Depart, 
come hither : forgive me.” 
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Potential * * * § and Subjunctive t then 
Came forth with doubt * and chance :t 

All fell alike, with all their men, 

Eefore Sir Hornbook’s lance. 

Action and Passion nought could do 
To save Sir Verb from fate ; 

Whose doom poor Participle knew,J 
He must jparticipate. 

Then Adverb, who had skulked behind, § 

To shun the mighty jar, 

Came forward, and himself resigned 
A prisoner of war. 

Three children of Imperative, 

Pull strong, though somewhat small, 

Kext forward came, themselves to give 
To conquering Launcelo^’s thrall. 

Conjunction press’d to join the crowd ; \\ 

But Preposition swore, IT 

Though Interjection sobb’d aloud,** 

That he would go before. 

* The potential mood implies possibility or obligation ; as, “It 
may rain ; they should learn.” 

t The subjunctive mood implies contingency : as, “If he were 
good, he would be happy.” 

^ The participle is a certain form of the verb, and is so called 
from participating the nature of a verb and an adjective : as, “he 
is an admired character ; she is a loving child.” 

§ The adverb is joined to verbs, to adjectives, and to other ad- 
verbs, to qualify their signification : as, “ that is a remarkably swift 
horse ; it is extremely well done.” 

ii A conjunction is a part of speech chiefly used to connect woi ds : 
as, “ King and constitution ; or sentences : as, “I went to the 
theatre, and saw the new pantomimfe.” 

IT A preposition is most commonly set before another word to show 
its relation to some word or sentence preceding : as, “ The fisherman 
went down the river with his boat.” 

Conjunctions and prepositions are for the most part imperative 
moods of absolete verbs : thus, aw/ signifies add : “John and Peter; 
John add Peter : the fisherman with liis boat ; the fisherman, join 
his boat.” 

** Interjections are words thrown in between the parts of a sen- 
tence, to express passions or emotions : as, “ Oh ! Alas 1” 
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Again his horn Sir Hornbook blew, 

Full long, and loud, and shrill ; 

His merrymen all, so stout and true, 

Went marching up the hill. 

VII. 

Sir Syntax dwelt in thick fir-grove,* 

All strown with scraps of flowers, t 

Which he had pluck’d to please his love. 

Among the Muses’ bowers. 

His love was gentle Prosody,^ 

More fair than morning beam ; 

Who lived beneath a flowering tree, 

Eeside a falling stream. 

And these two claim’d, with high pretence, 

The whole Parnassian ground. 

Albeit some little difiereiice 
Eetween their taste was found : 

Sir S\Titax he was all for sense. 

And Prosody for sound. 

Yet in them both the Muses fair 
Exceedingly delighted ; 

And thought no earthly tiling so rare, 

That might with that fond twain compare. 

When they were both united. 

‘‘ Ho ! yield, Sir Syntax !” Hornbook cried, 

“ This youth must pass thy grove. 

Led on by me, his faithful guide, 

In yonder bowers to rove.” 

Thereat fuU much Sir fSyntax said. 

But found resistance vain : 

And through his grove Childe Launcelot sped. 

With all Sir Hornbook’s train. 

* Syntax is that part of grammar, which treats of the agreement 
and construction of words in a sentence. 

t I allude to the poetical fragments with which syntax is illus* 
teated. 

X Prosody is that part of grammar which treats of the true pro* 
nnnoiatiaii of words^ and the rules of versification. 
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They reach'd the tree where Prosody 
Was singing in the shade : 

Great joy Childe Launcelot had to see, 

And hear that lovely inaid. 

Xow onward as they press’d along, 

Did nought their course oppose ; 

Till full before the martial throng 
The Muses’ gates arose. 

There Etymology they found,^ 

Who scorned surrounding fruits ; 

And ever dug in deepest ground, 

For old and mouldy roots. 

Sir Hornbook took Childe Launcelot’s hand, 

And tears at parting fell : 

Sir Childe,” he said, “ with all my band 
I bid you here farewMl. 

Then wander through these sacred bowers, 

Unfearing and alone ; 

All shrubs are here, and fruits, and flowers, 

To happiest climates known.” 

Once more liis horn Sir Hornbook blew, 

A parting signal shrill : 

His merrymen all, so stout and true, 

Went marching down the hill. 

Childe Launcelot pressed the sacred ground, 

With hope’s exulting glow ; 

Some future song perchance may sound 
The wondrous things which there he found, . 

If you the same would know. 

Etymology is that part of grammar, which investigates the 
roots, or derimtion, of words. 
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EHODODAPHNE : 

OR, THE THESSALIAN SPELL. 

A POEM, 

[Published by Hookhams, 1818.] 

PREFACE. 

The ancient celebrity of Thessalian magic is familiar, even from 
Horace, to ever)* classical reader. The Metamorphoses of Apiileius 
turn entirely upon it, and the followdng passage in that work might 
serve as the text of a long commentary on the subject. “Consider- 
ing that I liras now in the midtile of Thessaly, celebrated by the 
mjcordant voice of the world as the birthplace of the magic art, I ex- 
amined all things with intense curiosity. Nor did I believe anything 
which I saw in that city (Hypata) to be what it appeared ; but 1 
imagined that every object around me had l^een changed by incanta- 
tion from its natural sha]t>c ; that the stones of the streets, and the 
w’aters of the fountains, were indurated and liquefied human bodies ; 
and that the trees which surrounded the city, and the birds which 
were singing in their boughs, were equally human Ixjings, in the cbs- 
guise of leaves and feathers. I exi>ected the statues and images to 
walk, the walls to sjieak ; I anticipated prophetic voices from the 
cattle, and oracles from the morning sky.” 

According to Pliny, Meander, who was skilled in the subtleties of 
learning, comiX)sed a Thessalian drama, in which he comprised the 
incantations and magic ceremonies of women drawing down the 
moon. Pliny considers the belief in magic as the combined effect of 
the operations of three pow'erfiil causes, medicine, superstition, and 
the mathematical arts. He does not mention music, to which the 
ancients (as is shown by the fables of Orpheus, Amphion, the Sirens, 
&c.) ascribed the most miraculous i>owers : but strictly speaking, it 
was included in the mathematical arts, as being a science of nu- 
merical proportion. 

The belief in the supernatural powers of music and pharmacy 
ascends to the earliest ages of jioetr}*. Its most beautiful forms are 
the Circe of Homer, and Medea in the days of her youth, as she 
appears in the third book of Ai>olloiiius. 

Lucian’s treatise on the Syrian Go<ldes8 contains much wild and 
wonderful imagery ; and his Philopseudes, though it does not men- 
tion Thessalian magic in particular, is a compendium of almost all 
the ideas entertained by the ancients of 8iiX)ernatural power, distinct 
from, and subordinate to, that of the gods ; though the gods were 
supposed to be drawn from their cars by magic, and comx)eTlcd, how- 
ever reluctantly, to yield it a temiK)rary obe<lienco. These subjects 
appear to have been favourite topics with the ancients in their social 
hours, as we may judge from the PhilopHcudes, and from the tales 
related by Niceros ana Trirnalchio at the feast given by the latter is 
the Satyricon of Petronius, Trirnalchio conchides his marvellous 
narrative by saying (in the words which form the motto of this 
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poem): “You must of necessity believe that there are women of 
sui>ernatural science, framers of nocturnal incantations, who can 
turn the world upside down.” 

It will appear from these references, and more might have been 
made if it had not ai)peared superfluous, that the power ascribed by 
the ancients to Thessalian magic is by no means exaggerated in the 
folhm'ing poem, though its forms are in some measure diversified. 

I'he opening scene of the poem is in the Temple of Love at Thespia, 
a town of Bceotia, near the foot of Mount Helicon. That Love w'as 
tlie principal deity of Thespia we learn from Pausaniaa ; and Plu- 
tarch, in the beginning of his Erotic dialogue, informs us, that a 
festival in honour of this deity w'as celebrated by the Thespians with 
great sjdendour every fifth year. They also celebrated a quinquen- 
nial festival in honour of the Muses, who had a sacred grove and 
temple in Helicon. Both these festivals are noticed by Pausanias, 
who mentions likewise the three statues of Love (though without 
any distinguishing attributes), and those of Venus and Phryne by 
Praxiteles. The \\'iiiged Love of Praxiteles, in Pentelican marble, 
which he gave to his mistress Phrjme, who bestowed it on her native 
Thespia, was held in immense admiration by the ancients. Cicero 
speaks of it «as the great and only attraction of Thespia. 

The time is an intermediate period betw’een the age of the Greek 
tragedians, who are alluded to in the second canto, and that of Pau- 
sanias, in whose time the Thespian altar had been violated by Xero, 
and Praxiteles’s .statue of Lov(^emoved to Home, for which out- 
lagcous impiety, says PausaniasTlie w’as pursued by the just and 
manifest vengeance of the gods, who, it would seem, had already 
terrifievl Claudius into resWring it, when Caligula had j)reviously 
taken it away. 

The second song in the fifth canto is founded on the Homeric 
hymn, “ Bacchus, or the Pirates.” Some other imitations of 
classical passages, Imt for the most x>art interw oven with unimrrowed 
ideas, will occur to the classical reader. 

The few notes subjoined are such as seemed absolutely necessary 
to explain or justify the text. Those of the latter description might, 
})erhaps, have been more numerous, if much deference had seemeil 
thie to that sjKscie.s of judgment, w hich, ha\iiig neither light nor tact 
of its owm, can only see and feel through the medium of authority. 

O TToWa 01’^* 

ce Xnt/loot 

irayy\iotT<Tt\tt KO()a*rfj; OKpavra yaoverov 
Jktoj; Trpoc; 

PiNi). Olywp. ii. 


llogo V 08 , oportet, credatis, sunt iniilieres plus scia', sunt nocturnal 
et quod sursiim est deorsum faciunt. — Pimtoxirs. 

The bards and sages of de}»artoil G reece 
Yet live, for mind survives material d«Him ; 

Htill, as of yore, beneath the myrtle bloom 
They strike their golden lyres, lu sylvan |>eace. 
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Wisdom and Liberty may never cease, 

Once ha\dng been, to be : but from the tomb 
Their mighty radiance streams along the gloom 
Of ages evermore without decrease. 

Among those gifted bards and sages old. 

Shunning the living world, I dwell, and hear. 
Reverent, the creeds they held, the tales they told : 
And from the songs that charmed their latest ear, 

A yet ungatheretl wreath, u ith fingers Ixdd, 

I weave, of bleeding love and magic mysteries drear. 


CANTO 1. 

T he rose and myrtle blend in beauty 

Iioniid Thespian I^>ve\s liypadhric fane ; 

And there alone, with festal duty 
('If joyous song and oh(*ral tmin, 

From many a mountain, stream, and vale, 

And many a city fair and fo'C, 

The sons of Greece commingling hail 
Leo'c’s primogenial deity. 

('entml amid tlie myrtle grove 
Tliat venerahle temple stands : 

Throe statues, raised l*v gifted hands, 

Distinct with sculptured (‘inblems fair, 

His llirecdV'ld inilvieiice imaged bear, 

Creative, Heiivenly, Earthly 

* Primogenial, or Creative D>ve, in the Orphic mythology, is tlic 
first-boni of Night and Chaos, t!ie most ancient of the g^ids, and the 
parent of all things. Accf>rding to Aristoplianes, Night prfMiueed 
an egg in the Ijosoin of Erehus, and gf»l<leri-winged Love burst in <liic 
BeaB<m from the fdiell, 'fhe Egyj»tian8, as Plutarch infoniis us in his 
Erotic dialogue, recognized tliree distinct T»owcrg<tf Ixive; the I ’runiaii, 
or Heavenly; the Pandemian, Vulgar or Earthly; and tlie Sun. That 
the identity of the Sun arul Primogenial D>ve was recognized rdso by 
the Greeks, apjiears from the community of their epithets in mytho- 
logical poetry, as in tins Orpine line : Ifp^iroyoror 

vto£. I^aetanius observes that lAt\e uas called Uewroyoeof, 
which gignifics both first-produced and first-producing, l»ecau«e no- 
thing wa« born before him, but all things have proceeded from liini. 
Primogenial Ixive is rc|ire8eiited in anti<|ueB mountecl on tlie back of 
a lion, and, lieing of Egj'jitian origin, is traced by the modem astro- 
nomical interjireters of mythology to the Leo of the Zodiac. Uranian 
Ijove, in the mythological philosophy of Plato, is the deity <ir genius 
of pure mental paasion for the good an«l tlie iHiautifid ; ana Pan - 
demian Love, of ordinary sexual attachment. 
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TJic lirst, of stone and sculpture rude, 

From immemorial time has stood ; 

Not even in vague tradition known 
The hand that raised that ancient stone. 

Of brass the next, with holiest thought, 

The skill of Sicyon’s artist wrought.’^ 

The third, a marble form divine, 

That seems to move, and breathe, and smile, 

Fair l‘hryne to this holy shrine 
Conveyed, when her propitious wile 
Had forced her lover to impart 
The clioicest treasure of his art.f 
Her, too, in scul})tur(*d beauty’s pride. 

His skill has j)laced by Y onus’ side ; 

Nor well tlie enraptured gaze descries 
'Which best might claim the Hesperian prize. 

Fairest youths and mai<ls assembling 
Dance the myrtle bowers among: 

Harps to softest numbers trembling 
Four tiic impassioned strain along, 
evil ere tlie poet’s gifted^ong 
Holds the intensely listening throng. 

^Matrons grave and sages gray 
I.ea'l the youtlitul train to ])ay 
Homage on the opening day 
( )f Love’s returning festival : 
livery fruit and every llower 
8acred to liis gentler p)Ower, 

* Lysii'pus. 

t Til ry lie was the mistress of Th'axiteles. 8he requested him to 
give her liis most beautiful work, which he iiromised to do, hut 
refused to tell which of his works was in his own estimation the best. 
One day, wlien he was with 1‘hryne, her servant running in an- 
nounced to him that his house was t>u tire. Praxiteles started iij) 
in great agitation, declaring tliat all the fruit of his labour would 
lie lost, if his Love should In* injurevl by the Jlame.'ii. His mistress 
ilispellcil his alarm, by telling him that the rej)oi*t of tlie tire was 
merely a stratagem, by which sl*<? hati obtaineti the inf<>rmation she 
desire<l. Phryno thus l)ticatne jHis.sessetl of the inastornieee of IVax- 
iteles, and liestowed it on her native Thespia. Stratxi names, in- 
stead of Phryne, OIvcera, who was also a Tliesjuan ; but in aiMition 
to the testimony of Lauwaiiias aiul Athemeus, t’asaulHui cites a (ireok 
epigram on Idiryne, whicli mentions he ledieation of the Thespian 
Lovo. 
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Twined in garlands bright and sweet, 

They place before his sculptured feet, 

-And on his name they call : 

From thousand lips, with glad acclaim, 

Is breathed at once that sacred name ; 

And music, kindling at the sound, 

AVafts holier, tenderer stmins around : 

The rose a richer sweet exlialcs ; 

The nip’tle waves in softer gales ; 

Through every breast one influence Hies ; 

^Vll hate, all evil passion dies ; 

The lieart of man, in tliat blest spell, 

Becomes at once a sticred cell, 

A^'he^e Love, and only Love, can dwell.’^' 

From Liulon’s shores Anthemiun came, 

Arcadian Juidon, k»veliest tide 
Of all the streams of Grecian name 
Through rocks and sylvan hills that glide. 

The flower of all Arcadia’s youth 
A\has he : such form and face, in truth, 

As tlioughts of gentlest maidens seek 
In their day-dreams : soft, glossy hair 
Shadowed his forehead, snowy-fair, 

AVith many a hyacinthine cluster : 

Lips, that in silence seemed to spt^ak, 

AVere his, and eyes of mild blue luiitre : 

And evfii the paleness of Ids cheek. 

The passing tmee of lender care. 

Still sliowed how beautiful it were 
If its own natural blf)om were there. 

His native vale, wliose mountains high 
The ban-iers of this world had be(?n, 

His cottage liume, and each dear scene 
His haunt from eailie.st infancy, 

He left, to Love’s fair fane to bring 
His simple wild-fiowcr olferiiig. 

• Sacrifices were offered at this festival for the apjMiasing of all 
public and private dissenEions. Aiitohiihm, in the lieginiiing of Fln- 
tarcli’s Erotic dialogue, says, that his fatljer and mother, wlien first 
married, went to the Thesjaan fe^tival, to fcacrifice to 1-ovc, on ac- 
count of a quarrel l>etweeu their iiarents. 
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8he with whose life his life was twined, 

His own Calliroti, long had [)iiied 
Witii some strange ill, and none could find 
What secret cause did thus consume 
Tliat peerless maiden’s roseate bh»otn : 

The Asclepian sage’s skill was vain ; 

Arnl vainly have their vows been paid 
d’o Pan, bemnith tlie odor jus shade 
Of his t;ill phie ; and other aid 
^lust needs be sought to save the maid : 

And hence Antheinion came, to try 
In Th»*s})i I’s old solemnity, 

If such a lover’s prayers may g^in 
From L<;)ve in his primaeval fane. 

lie- mingled in the votive train, 

That ujovimI around the altar’s base. 

livery statue’s ))eauteous la<!e 

Was turned towards that central altar. 

Why did Antliemion’s f (otsteps falter? 

AVhy |)aused he, like aHale-struck child, 
AVhoin darkness hlls with fancies wild? 

A vii-don strange his sense had bound : 

It seemed the bi‘az(.*n statue frowned — 

The marble statue smiled. 

A moment, and the semblance fled : 

And when again he lifts his head, 

Each sculptured lace alone presents 
Its fixed and placid liucaiuents. 

He bore a simple wild-liower wreath : 
Narcissus, and the sweet-briar rosb ; 

Vervain, and flexile thyme, that breatlie 
liich frag ran CO ; modest heath, that glows 
With purple bells; the amaranth bright, 
That no decay nor fading knows, 

Like true love’s holiest, rarest light ; 

And every purest flower, that blows 
In that sweet time, which Ix>ve most blesses, 
VTien spring on summer’s confines presses. 

Beside tlio altar’s foot he stands, 

And munnurs low his suppliant vow. 

And now uplifts with duteous hands 
The votive wild-flowor wreath, and now — 
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At once, as when in vernal night 
Comes pale frost or eastern blight, 

Sweeping with destructive wing 
IBanks untimely blossoming. 

Droops the wreath, the wild-flowers die ; 

One by one on earth they lie, 
flighted stningely, suddtuily. 

His brain swims round ; portentous fear 
Across his wildered fancy flies : 

Shall death thus seize his maiden dear? 

Does Love reject his sacrifice? 

He caught the arm of a damsel near, 

And soft sweet accents smote Ins ear : 

— “ What ails thee, stranger? Leaves arc sear, 
And flowers are dead, and liehls are drear, 

And streams are wild, and skies are bleak, 

And white with snow each mountain's peak. 
When winter rules the year ; 

And children grieve, as if for aye 
Leaves, flowers, and birds were })ast away : 

But buds and blooms again are seen, 

And fields are gay, and hills are green, 

And streams are bright, and sweet l>irds sing ; 
And where is the infant’s sorrowing?” — 

Dimly he heard the words she said, 

JS'or well their latent meaning drew ; 

But languidly he rai.se<l liis head, 

And on the damsel fixe<l his view. 

Was it a for/n of nnjutal mould 
That did his dazzled sfuise iiu])r(;s.s? 

Even painful fb)m its loveliness 

Her luight hair in the inoonlMnuns glowing, 

A rose hud wreatli above confined, 

Eroin wlienee, us from a fountain, flowing, 

Ixmg ringlets round her temples twined, 

And fell in many a grareful fold, 

Streaming in cinJs of featheiy 
Around her neck’s marm .real ne' •. 

Love, in the smile that reui ncl her li|.s, 

Twin rv>ses of persuasion, played, 

— Nectaries r»f baimie-r swe<‘ts than sips 
The liyinettiaii bee, — his atuliush laid ; 
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And his own shafts of liquid fire 
Came on the soul with sweet surprise. 

Through the soft dews of young desire 
That trembled in her large dark eyes ; 

But in those eyes there seemed to move 
A flame, almost too bright for love, 

That shone, with intermitting flashes, 

Beneath their long deep-shadowy lashes. 

— “ What ails thee, youth f * — her lips repeat. 
In tones more musically sweet 
Than breath of shepherd’s twilight reed. 

From far to woodland echo borne, 

That floats like dew o'er stream and mead. 

And whispers peace to souls that mourn. 

— What ails thee, youth 1 ” — “ A fearful sign 
For one whose dear sake led me hither : 

Love repels me from his shrine, 

And seems to say : That maid divine 

Like those ill-omened IJgwers shall wither.” — 

— “ Flo we 1*8 may die on many a stem ; 

Fruits may fall from many a tree ; 

Not the more for loss of them 
Shall this fair world a desert be : 

Thou in every grove will see 
Fruits and flowers enough for thee. 

Stranger ! I with thee will share 
The votive fruits and liowers I bear, 

Kich in fragrance, fresh in bloom ; 

These may hnd a happier doom : 

If they change not, fade not now, 

Deem that Love accepts thy vow.” — 

The youth, mistrustless, from the maid 
lleceived, and on tlic altar laid 
The votive wrc'dh : it did not fade ; 

And she on his her olfering tlmnv. 

Did fancy cloud Aiithemion’s view ! 

Or did th«.^se sister garlands fair 
Indeed eniwiie* {uid blend again, 

AV reathod into one, even as they were. 

Ere slie, their brilliant sweets to shart', 

Unwove their llowery chain ? 


11—2 
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She fixed on him her radiant eyes, 

And — “ Love’s propitious power,” — she said, — 
Accepts thy second sacrifice. 

The sun descends tow’ixls ocean’s bod. 

Day by day tlie sun doth set, 

And day by day t)ie sun dtdh rise, 

And grass, with evening dew-drops wet, 

The inoi'iiing radiance dries : 

And wliat if beauty slept, where pcei-s 
Tliat mossy grass ? and lover’s tears 
Were iiiingled with that evening dew ? 

Tlie ni'U'uing sun would dry thein too. 
jMaiiy a loving heart is near, 

That sljall its j»liglite<l love forsake ; 

^lany lips are breathing here 
A'ows a lew short days Avill break : 

^lany, lone amidst mankind, 

Claim Ifoin l(»ve’s unpitying poAver 
The kindred heart tlayv ne’er shall lind : 

Many, at this festal hour, 

Joyless in tiie joyous scene, 

Pass, Avitli idle ghinci^ unmoved, 

Even those Avhuin they could best have loved, 
Had means of mutual knoAvledge been : 

8ome meet iV»r once and ])art for aye, 

Like tliee and me, and scarce a day 
Shall c^acli by each remembered be : 

Put take tlie flower I give to thee>, 

And till it fades remember me.” — 

Antliemion ausAAxred not : his brain 
Was troubled Avith conflicting thought : 

A dim and dizzy sense of pain 

That maid’s surpassing l>eauty brought ; 

And stmngely on Ids fancy wrought 
Her mystic moralizings, fraught 
With ^If-prophetic sense, and breathetl 
In tones so sweetly Avild. 

Unconsciously the flower he took. 

And with absorbed admiring look 
dazed, as with fascinated eye 
The lone bard gazes on the sky. 

Who, in the brhrht clouds tolled and wreathed 
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Around the sun’s descending car. 

Sees shadowy rocks sublimely piled, 
And phantom standards wide unfurled, 
And towers of an aerial world 
-Kmbattled for uneartlily war. 

So stood Antheinion, till among 
The mazes of the festal throng 
The damsel from his sight had past ; 
Yet well he marked that once she cast 
A backward look, percliance to see 
If he watched her still so fixedly. 


CANTO II. 

Does Love so weave liis subtle spell. 

So closely bind his golden chain. 

That only one fxir form may dwell 
In dear remembrance, and in vain 
May other beauty seek to gain 
A place that idol form biisido 
In feelings all preoccupicKll 
Or do s one radiant image, shrined 
Witliin the inmost soul’s recess. 

Exalt, expand, and make the mind 
A temple, to receive and bless 
All foi*ms of kindred loveliness ? 

Howbeit, as from those myrtle bowers, 
And that bright altar crowned with dowel's, 
Antheinion turned, Jis thought’s wild stream 
Its interrupted course resumed. 

Still, like the jdiantoin of a dream. 

Before his dazzled memory bloomed 
The image of that maiden strange : 

Yet not a passing thought of change 
He knew, nor once his fancy strayed 
From his long-loved Arcadian maid. 

Vaguely his mind the scene retraced. 

Image on image wildly driven. 

As in his bosom’s fold ho placed 

The flower that radiant nymph had given. 

With idle stejis, at random *bent. 

Through Thespia’s crowded ways ho went ; 
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And on his troubled ear the strains 
Of choral music idly smote ; 

And with vacant eye he saw the trains 
Of youthful dancers round liiin float, 

As the musing bard from his sylvan seat 
Looks on the dance of the noontitle heat, 

Or the play of the watery flowers, that quiver 
In the eddies of a lowland river. 

Ai’Oimd, beside him, to and fro, 

The assembled thousands hurrying go. 

These the paliestric sports invite, 

■\Miere courage, strength, and skill contend ; 

The gentler .Muses those delight, 

Where throngs of silent listeners bend 
AVhile rival bards, with lips of lire, 

Attune to love the impassioned lyre; 

Or wliere the mimic scene dis])lays 
Some solemn tide of elder diiys. 

Despairing Piuedra’s vengeful doom, 

Alcestis’ love too dearly tried, 

Or llicmon dying on the tomb 
That closes o’er his living lu'ide.* 

Put choral dance, and Ijarlic .strain, 

Pahestric sport, and sciuiic tale, 

Around Antheiniun spread in vain 
1 heir mixcal attractions: .‘i^ad and pale 
He moved along, in musing s;idiiess, 

Amid all siglits ami .s(iunds of gladness. 

A sudden voice his musings broke. 

He looked ; an agfMi man was near, 

01 rugged luow, and e} e severe. 

— AViuit evil, ' — thus the stranger spoke, — 

Ha.s this our city done to thee. 

Ill-omened ]x>y, that thou should’st be 
A blot on our solemnity 1 
Or what Alastor bade thee W’car 
That laurel-rose, to Love jnolane, 

Whose leaves in semblance lalsoly fair 
Of Love’s maternal flower, contain 

• pie ■nmioM are to the Hippolytue and Alceetie of Euripidee, 
and to the Antigone of l^ophocles. ^ 
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For purest fragrance deadliest bane?* 

Art thou a scorner % dost thou throw 
Defiance at his power ? Beware ! 

Full soon thy impious youth may know 
What pangs his sliafts of anger bear ; 

For not the sun^s descending dart, 

Nor yet the lightning-brand of Jove, 

Fall like the si j aft that strikes the heart 
Thrown by the mightier hand of Love.’' — 

— “ Oil stranger ! not with impious thought 
^ly steps tills holy rite have sought. 

With pious heart and ofi'erings due 
I fiiingled in the votive train ; 

Nor did 1 deem this llower profane; 

Nor she, 1 ween, its evil knew, 

* Trt c€ ^>oca tKtiva or/o ijv fioca a\i}^n a’ ra c’ rjv rr}g ayoiag cn^tnfjg 
^vofiF.i'ci' f}0(oca(pi’ii)> avTtiv Ka\ovrni> av^^noTroi’ kukov aoKTTOV ovi^ 
rovTo TTavTt, Kai (l)am yrt() tov tpayovra aTro^vt)aKtiv aitriKa. 

Luciauus in Asiiio. — “Those roses were not true roses: they wrere 
fiowcrs of the w'ild laurel, which ^len call rhododaphne, or rose- 
laurel. It is a bad diuiier for eitlicr horse or ass, the eating of it 
being attended by iininediate death.'' Apuieiiis has amplified this 
|a.s.sage ; “1 o'b.ser\ ed from afar the deep shades of a leafy grove, 
through wdiose tlivcrsihed and abundant verdure shone the snowy 
colour of refulgent roses. As my iierccptions and feelings were not 
asinine like my siiape,* 1 judgo<l it to be a sacred grove of Venus 
and the (iraccs, w here the celoitial splendour of their genial fiower 
glittered through the dark-green sliades. 1 invokeil the propitious 
power of joyful Kvent, aiici sprang forward w ith such velocity, as if 
1 were not indeed an a.ss, but the horse of an Olympic charioteer. 
But this splendid efi’ort of energy could not enable me to outrun the 
cruelty of my fortune. For on approaching the spot, 1 saw, not 
those teiiiler and delicate roses, the oli'spnng of auspicious bushes, 
w^hose fragrant leaves make nectar of the moruiug-dew' ; nor yet the 
deep wood 1 had seemed to see from afar ; but only a thick line of 
trees skirting the edge of a river. Tiiese trees, clothed with an 
abundant and laurel-like foliage, from w'hieh they stretch forth the 
eups of their pale and inodorous tlowers, are called, lunong the un- 
learned rustics, by the far from rustic apixiliation of laurel-roses : 
the eating of which is mortal to all quadrupeds. Thus entangled by 
evil fate, and despairing of safety, 1 was on the jwint of swallowmg 
the poison of those lietitious roses,” ^:c. Pliny says, that this plant, 
though poison to quadrupeds, is an antidote to men against the venom 
of serpents. 


* This is spoken in the character of laicius, who has been changed 
into an ass by a Thessalian ointment, and can be restored to his true 
^hape only by the eating of roses. 
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That radiant girl, who bade me cherish 
Her memory till its bloom should perisli/' — 
— Who, and what, and whence was she f ’ — 
— ** A stranger till this hour to me.” — 

— “ Oh youth, beware ! that laurel-rose 
Around Larissa's evil walls 
In tufts of milk luxuriance grows, 

’Mid dreary ’valleys, by the falls 
Of haunted streams ; and magic knows 
No herb or plant of deadlit r might, 

AVhen impious footsteps wake by night 
Tlie eclioes of tliose dismal dells. 

What time the murky midnight dew 
Trembles on many a leaf and blossom, 

That draws from earth's jiolluted bo.som 
M3*steri<ais virtue, to imbue 
The chalice of uniiatund sjiells. 

Oft, those dreary rocks amcaig, 

The minmurs of unholy song, 

Breathed b3" lij»s as fair as hei-s 

By whose false liands that Hi»wer was given. 

The solid eailh’s tirm breast have riven, 

And burst the silent sejiulchres. 

And called strange shapes of ghastly fear, 

To hohl, beneath the sickening moon, 
Portentous parle, at night's de^ noon. 

With beauty skilled in myslenes drear. 

Oh, youth ! I^rissa's maids are fair ; 

But the dienions of tlie earth and air 
Their spells o>x*y, their councils share, 

And wide oVir earth and ocean bear 
Their mamlates to tlie storms that tear 
The rock-enrooted oak, and sweep 
With whirlwind wdngs the labouring deep. 
Their w^ords of power can make the streams 
Holl refluent on their mountain-springs. 

Can torture sleep w ith direful dreams, 

And on the shapes of eaiflily things, 

Man, beast, bird, fish, with influence strange,^ 
Breathe foul and fearful interchange, 

And fix in marble bonds the form 
Erewbile with natural being warm. 
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And give to senseless stones and stocks 
Motion, and breath, and shape that mocks, 

As far as nicest eye can scan. 

The action and the life of man. 

Beware ! yet once again beware ! 

Ere round thy inexperienced mind, 

With voice and semblance falsely fair, 

A chain Thessalian magic bind. 

Which never more, oh youth ! believe, 

Shall either earth or heaven unweave.” — 
While yet he spoke, the morning scene, 

In more portentous hues amiyed, 

Dwelt on Anthemion’s mind : a shade 
Of deeper mystery veiled the mien 
And words of tliat refulgent maid. 

The frown, that, ere he breathed his vow, 
Dwelt on the brazen statue’s V^row ; 

His votive liowc'rs, so strangely blighted ; 

The wreath her beau teounL hands untwined 
To share with him, that, self-combined, 

Its sister tendrils reuiiib <1, 

Strange sympathy ! as in his mind 
These forms of troubled memory blended 
With dreams of evil undtiined, 

Of magic and Thessalian guile, 

Now by the warning voice portended 
Of that mysterious man, awhile, 

Even when the stranger’s speech had ende^l, 
He stood as if he listened still. 

At lengtli he said : — “ Oh, reverend stranger I 
Thy solemn woixls art? wx>i'ds of fear. 

Not for myself I shrink from danger; 

But there is one to me more dear 
Than all within this etxrthly sphere, 

And many are the omens ill 
That threaten her : to Jove’s high will 
Wo bow ; but if in human skill 
Bo ought of aid or expiation 
That may this peril turn away, 

For old Experience holds his station 
On that grave brow, oh stranger I my .** — 

— “ Oh youth I experience sad indeed 
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Is mine ; and should I tell luy tale, 

Therein thou might’st too clearly read 
How little may all aid avail 
To him, whose hapless steps around 
Thessalian spells their chains have bound : 

And yet such counsel as 1 may 
I give to thee. Kre close of day 
Seek thou tlie jilanes, whost^ broad sliades fall 
On the stream that laves yon mountain’s base ; 

There on thy Aatal Genius call^ 

Por aid, and with averted hice 

Give to the stream that liower, nor look 

Upon the running wave again ; 

Por, if tliou should’st, the sacred plane 
Has heard thy suppliant vows in vain ; 

Ivor then thy ^Natal Genius can, 

2\or Idicebus, nor Arcadian Tan, 

Dissolve thy tenfold cliain.’' — 

The stmiiger sjiid, and turned away. 

Anthemion sought the plane-grove’s shade. 

’Twiis near the closing hour of day. 

Jhe slanting .sunbeaiids golden ray, 
lhat through the massy foliage made 
♦Scarce here and tliere a passage, played 
Ujjuii the silver-eddying stream, 

Even on tin* n^cky channel ihi'owing 
Through the clear Hood its golden gleam, 
riie bright waves danci'd Ixmealh tlie l>eam 
To the music of their own .sweet llowing. 
ilie flowering sallows <>n the l)ank, 

Ikiueath tlje u’ersliaduwing plane-trees wre.'itliing 
In sweet associalitui, drank 
The graUiful moisture, round tliem hreatliing 
8oft Iragrance tliruugii the lonely wood. 

There, wdiere the mingling foliage wove 

* The plane waa sacred to the GeniuB, as the oak to Jupiter, t ho 
olive to Minerva, the palm to the Aluaes, the myrtle an<l rose to 
Venus, the laurel to ApoUo, the ash to Mars, the l»e«ch to Hercuioiy 
the pine to Pan, the fir and ivy to Bacchus, the eypreiw to 8y]vaau% 
the cedar to the Pumeuides, the yew and iK)pj>y to Ceres, 4c. “1 

swear to you,” says Socrates in the Phaxtrua ol Plato, by my one of 
the gods, if you will by this plane. ” 
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Its closest bower, two altars stood, 

This to the Genius of the Grove, 

That to the Naiad of the Flood. 

»So light a breath was on the trees, 

That rather like a spirit s sigh 
Than raotion of an earthly breeze, 

Among the summits broad and high 
Of those tall planes its Avhispers stiired ; 
And save that gentlest symphony 
Of air and stream, no sound was heard. 
But of tlie solitary bird. 

That aye, at summer’s evening hour, 
When musie save her own is none, 
Attunes, from her invisible bower, 

Her hymn to the descending sun. 

Antheinicm paused upon the sliore : 

All thought of magic’s impious lore, 

All dread ol‘ evil powers, combined 
Against liis peace, att**ny>ered ill 
Witli tliut sweet scene ; and on liis mind 
Fair, gracel'ul, gentle, railiant still. 

The form of that strange damsel came ; 
Ami something like a sense of shame 
He felt, as if Ids coward thought 
Foul wrong to guileless beauty wrought. 
At length — “ Oh radiant girl f’ — he said,- 
If ill tlu! cause that lads mo tread 
These banks, be mixed injurious dread 
Of thy fair thouglitvS, the fears of love 
Must with thy injured kindness plead 
My panlon fur tlie wrongful deed. 

Ye Nymiilis and Sylvan Gods, that rove 
The precinets of tins sacred wood ! 

Thou, Aeheluus’ gentle daughter. 

Bright Kaiad of this beauteous water ' 
And thou, my Natal Genius good ! 

Ix) 1 with pure hands the crystal Hood 
Collecting, on tliese altars blest, 

Libation lioliest, brightest, best, 

I pour. If round my footsteps dwell 

Unholy sign or evil spell, 

lieceive me in your guardian sway ; 
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And tliou, oil gentlo Naiad ! liear 
With this false flower those spells away. 

If such he lingering there.” — 

Then from the sti-eam he turned his view. 
And o*er his back the flower he threw. 

Hark ! from the wave a sudden cry, 

Of one in List oxtremity, 

A voice as of a drowning maid ! 

The echoes of the sylvan shade 
Gave response h)iig ami tlrear. 

He starts : he does not turn. Again ! 

It is Calliroe s cry ! In vain 
Could that dear maiden’s cry of pain 
Strike on Antheinion’s ear ? 

At once, forgetting all besi<le, 

He turned to plunge into llie tide, 

But all again was still : 

The sun upon the surface T)rig]it 
Poured his last line of crim.soii light. 
Half-sunk behind the lull : 

But through the solemn plane-trees past 
The pinions of a mightier blast, 

And in its many-sounding sweej>, 

Among tlic foliage broad and deep. 

Aerial voices seemed to sigh. 

As if the spirits of the grove 
Mourned, in projdietic sympathy 
With some dLsastrous love. 

CAXTO III. 

By living stream.^, in sylvan shades, 

W^here winds and waves symphonioiis make 
Sweet melody, the youths and maids 
No more with coral music wake 
Jjone Echo from her tangled brake, 

On Pan, or Sylvan Genius, calling, 

Naiad or Nymph, in suppliant sung : 

No more by living fountain, falling 
The poplar^s circling bower among. 

Where pious hands have carved of yore ' 
£ade b^n for its lucid store 
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And reared the K^’assy altar nigb, 

The traveller, wlieii the sun rides high, 

For cool refresh in eiit lingering there. 

Pours to th(^ Sister Nymphs his prayer. 

Yet still the green vales smile : the springs 
Gusli fortli in light : tlie forest weaves 
Its own wild howers ; the breeze's wings 
Make music in their rustling leavcjs ; 

Put ’tis no spii it’s breath that sighs 
Among tlieir tangled canopies : 

In ocean’s caves no Nereid dwells : 

No OriMd walks th** mountain-dells : 

Tlie streams no sedge-crowne<l Genii roll 
From l)ounte(*us urn : great Pan is dead : 
The lil’e, the inteliectual soul 
Of vale, am I grove, and stream, has fled 
For ever with the creed sublime 
That nursi'd tlie Muse earlier time. 

Tlie hroad moon rose o' -r Ilicspia\s walls, 
And on tlie light wind’s swells and falls 
Game to Anthemion's ear the sounds 
Of daiKMg and song, and festal pleasure, 

As slowly tow’nls thi^ tuty’s bounds 
He turned, his liackvvard steps to measure. 
Put with such sounds his heart confessed 
No syinpatliy ; his mind was pressed 
With thoughts too heavy to eudnrc 
The contrast of a sceiu* so gay ; 

And from tlie walls he turned away, 

To where, in distant moonlight pure, 

Mount II el icon's conspicuous height 
Pose in the dark-blue vault of night. 

Along the solitary road 
Alone he went ; for who hut he 
On that fair night would absent bo 
From Thespia’s joyous revelry 1 
The sounds that on the soft air flowed 
By slow degrees in distance died ; 

And now he climbed the rock's steep side. 
Where frowned o’er sterile rt'gions wide 
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Keptunian Ascra’s ruined tower 
Memoridl of gigantic power : 

But thoughts more dear and more refined 
Awakening, in the pensive iiiiiul, 

Of him, the Muses’ gentlest son, 

The shepherd-bard of Helicon, 

Whose song, to peace and wisdom dear, 
The Aoniiin Dryads loved to Iiear. 

By Aganippe’s fountain-wave 
Anthem ion passed : the moonbeams fell 
Pale on tlie darkness of the cave, 

AVithiii wliose mossy rock-hewn cell 
The sculptured form of Linus stoo^l, 
Priniieval bard. The Nymphs for him 
Through every spring, and mountain Hood, 
Green vale, and twilight woodland dim, 
Long wept : all living nature wej>t 
For Linus ; when, in minstrel strife, 
Apollo’s wrath from love and life 
The child of music swept. 

The Muses’ grove is nigh. He treads 
Its sacred precincts. O’er him spreads 
The palm's aerial canopy, 

That, nurtured by }>ereunial springs, 
Around its .summit Vuoad and high 
Its light and ]>ninchy fdiage lliiigs, 
Arcliiug in giaceful symmetry. 

Aniong the tall sterns jagg’d and bare 
Luxuriant laurel interweaves 
An under.shad(; of my riad leaves, 

Hen* Ijlack in rayl(*ss imisses, there 
In partial nu^onliglit glittering fair ; 

And wljeie>,o('’ei- llie barren rock 
Peers through the grassy soil, its roots 


* Ascra derived its nana; from a nynijih, ef whom Neptime was 
enamoured. .She bore liiui a mm named <JvK;ius. wiio huilt Ascra in 
conjunction with the giants 0])hiis and Li/ii j;dte«, who were aI«o 
mm of Neptune. l>y ipliimedm. the wih of ^Vio uw. l^aunaniaM 
inentioBii, that nothing but a ^folitary tow<.r of Aucta was remaining 
in Ilk time StraDi describes it as having a lofty and rugged 
aite. It was tlie birth-plate of Hesiod, who gives a diamal fiicturo 
of it 
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The sweet andrachne strikes, to mock * 

Sterility, and profusely shoots 

Its light boughs, rich with ripening fruits. 

The moonbeams, through the chequering shade, 

Upon the silent temple played. 

The Muses’ fane. The nightingale. 

Those consecrated bowers among, 

Poured on the air a warbled tale. 

So sweet, that scarcely from her nest. 

Where Orplieus’ hallowed relics rest. 

She breathes a sweeter song.f 

A scene, whose power the maniac sense 
Of passion’s wildest mood might own ! 

Anthemion felt its influence ; 

His fancy drank the soothing tone 
Of all that tranipiil loveliness ; 

And liealth ami bloom returned to bless 
His dear Calliroii, and tiio^roves 
And rocks wliere pastoral Ladon roves 
Boro rec ord of their blissful loves. 

List ! there is music on the wind ! 

Sweet music ! seldom mortal ear 
On sounds so tender, so relined. 

Has dwelt. Perchance some Muse is near, 

Euterpe, or Polyrnnia bright, 

Or Erato, whoso gentle lyre 
Eospoiids to love and young desire ! 

It is the central hour of night : 

Tlie time is holy, lone, severe, 

And mortals may not linger here * 

Still on the air those wild not(‘s fling 
Their airy spells of voice an<l string, 

In sweet accordance, swet ter made 
By response stvft from cavorned ^hade. 

He turns to wlieri? a lovely glade 

* “ The andrachne, ’’ says Paiisanias, ‘' grow s al)iindantiy in 
Helicon, and bears fruit of incoin para hie swectnc>s.” iqiny says, 
“It is the same plant wliich is called in Litin illcccdira : it grows on 
rocks, and is gathered fur food.” 

•f It was said by the Thracians, that those nightingales w hich had 
their nests about the tonih of Orpheus, sang more sweetly and power* 
fully than any others.— Pausauias, 1. ix. 
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Sleoj>s in tlie open nioonliglit’s smile, 

A natural lane, whose ample bound 
Tlie palm’s columnar stems surround, 

A wild and stately peristyle ; 

Save wliere their interrupted ring 
llentls on the consecrated cavi', 

From whose dark arch, witli tuneful wave, 
Tdbet liras issues, sacreil s|>riug. 

Jlesitie its gentle murmuring, 

A maiden, cm a mossy stone, 

Full in tile moonlight, sits alone : 

Her eyes, with humid radiance bright, 

As it a tear had dimmed their light, 

Are fixed upon tlie moon ; her hair 
Flows long and loose in the liglit soft air ; 

A g ldeii lyre her wliit<* liands l»ear ; 

Its chords, bmieath her lingers licet, 

To such wild symjlionies awake, 

Her sweet iij>s breathe a song so sweet, 

1‘hat tlie eclioes of the cave rejieat 
It- closes with tis soft a sigli, 

As if they almost feared to break 
The magne of its liarmony. 

Uh ! there >vas jiassion in tlie sound, 
liitensest prussion, stnuige and d(*ep ; 

^\'ild Ijreathings of a soul, around 
Whose every pulse one hojie had bound. 

One hurnirig liope, which might not sleeji. 
lint liark ! that wild and solemn swell ! 

And was tliert? in tliose tones a spell. 

Which none may disolKiy 1 For lo ! 
Anthemion from the sylvan shade 
Moves with reluctant steps and slow. 

And in the lonely moonlight glade 
He stands before the radiant inai(L 

8he ceased her song, and with a smile 
She welcomed him, hut notliing said : 

And silently he stood the while, 

And towards the ground he drooped his head. 
As if he shrunk beiieatli the light 
Of those dark eyes so dazzling bright. 

At length she spoke ; — “ The flower was imr 
1 bade thee till its fading wear ; 
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And didst thou scorn the boon. 

Or died the flower so soon V ' — 

• — “ It did not fade, 

Oh radiant maid ! 

But Thespia’s rites its use forbade, 

To Love’s vindictive power jjrofane : 

If soothly spoke the reverend seer, 

'VVliose voice rebuked, witli words severe, 

Its beauty’s secret bane.” — 

— “ The world, oh youth ! deems many wise, 
Wlio dream at noon with waking eyes, 

While spectral fancy round them flings 
Phantoms of Tinexisting tilings ; 

Whose truth is lies, whose ])aths are error. 
Whose gods are fiends, whose heaven is terror ; 
And such a slave has been wutli thee. 

And thou, in thy simplicity, 

Hast deemed his idle sjiykigs truth. 

The flower 1 gave thee, thankless youth ! 

The liaimless flower thy hand rejected, 

AV as fair : my native river sees 
Its verdure and its bloom reflected 
Wave in the eddies and file breeze. 

My mother felt its beauty’s claim, 

And gave, in sportive fondness wild, 

Its name to me, her only child.” — 

— “Then Ivhouodaphne is thy name I” — 
Anthemion said : the maiden bent 
Her head in token of assent. 

— “ Say once again, if sooth 1 deem. 

Pencils is thy native stream 1” — 

— “ Down Pindus’ steep Peniuis falls, 

And swift and clear tlirough hill and die 
It flows, and by Larissa’s w'alls, 

And through wild Tempo, loveliest vale ; 

And on its banks the cypress gloom 
Waves round my fathers lonely tvunb. 

My mother’s only child am I : * 

*Mid Tempe’s sylvan rocks we dwell ; 

And from my earliest infancy, 

The darling of our cottage-dell 
VOL. HI. 
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For its bright leaves and clusters fair, 

My namesake fiower lias bound my hair. 
With costlj’ gift and iiattering song, 

Youths, rich and valiant, sought my love. 
They moved me not. I shunned the throng 
Of suitors, for the mountain-grove 
WHiere Silvan Gods and Oreads rove. 

Tlie !Muses, whom I worship here, 

Had breathed their influence on my being. 
Keeping my youthful spirit clear 
From all corrupting thoughts, and freeing 
My footsteps from the crowd, to tread 
Beside tin* torrent’s echoing lied, 

’3Iid wind-tost pines, on steeps aerial, 

'\\Tiere element^ Genii throw 
Effluence of natures more ethereal 
Tlian 'vmlgar minds can feel or know. 

Oft on tliose steeps, at earliest dawn. 

The world in mist beneath me lay, 

Whose va]>oiiry curUiins, half withdrawn, 
Ilevealed the flow of Tlierma’s bay, 

Bed with the nascent light of day ; 

Till full firuii Athos’ distant height 
The sun ]M>ured tlown his golden Ix^ains 
Scattering the mists like morning dreams. 
And locks and lakes and isles and sti'cams 
Burst, like creation, intij light. 

In noontide bowers tho Iniblding sj>ring8. 

In evening vales the winds that sigh 
To eddying riv«»rs niurnuiring by, 

Have beard to these symi>honious strings 
The rock>s and caverned glens replj'. 

Spirits that love tie- moonlight hour 
ilave met me on the shadowy hill : 

Oream’st thou of JVlagic ? the* jkj wcj 
Tliat makes the bloo<l of life run chill, 

And shakes the world with da nion skill 1 
Beauty is Magic ; gnice and song ; 

Fair f irm, light motion, airy sound : 

Frail webs I and yet a chain morti strong 
TJiey weave tlie strongest lujaiis around, 
Than e’er Aicides' arm unbound : 
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And such a chain I weave round thee, 
Though hut with mortal witchery/* — 

His eyes and ears had drank the cliarm. 
The damsel rose, and on his arm 
She laid her hand. Through all his frame 
The soft touch thrilled like liquid flame ; 
But on his mind Calliroe came 
All pale and sad, her sweet eyes dim 
With tears which for herself and him 
Fell : by that modest image mild 
Becalled, inspired, Anthemion strove 
Against the charm that now beguiled 
His sense, and cried, in accents wild, 

— Oh maid I I have another love !’* — 
But still she held his arm, and spoke 
Again in accents thrilling sweet : 

— ‘‘ In Tempo’s vale a lonely oak 
Has felt the storms of agc^beat : 

Blasted by the lightning-stroke, 

A hollow, leafless, branchless trunk 
It stands ; but in its giant cell 
A mighty sylvan power doth dwell. 

An old and holy oracle. 

Kneeling by that ancient tree, 

I sought the voice of destiny, 

And in my ear these accents sunk : 

‘ Waste not in loneliness thy bloom: 

With flowers the Thespian altar dress : 
The youth whom Love’s mysterious doom 
Assigns to thee, thy sight shall bless 
With no ambiguous loveliness ; 

And thou, amid the joyous scene, 

Shalt know him, by his mournful mien, 
And by the paleness of his cheek. 

And by the sadness of his eye. 

And by his withered tfowei-s, and by 
The language thy own heart sliall sjwak.* 
And I did know tliee, youth ! and thou 
Art mine, and I thy bride must be. 
Another love ! the gods allow 
Ko other love to thee or me !’* 

She gathered up her glittering hair, 


12 — 
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And round liis neck its 11*08808 threw, 

And twined her anus of In^auty rare 
Around him, and tlie liglit curls drew 
In closer bands : ethereal dew 
Of love and young desire was swimming 
In her bright eyes, albeit not dimming 
Their starry radiance, rather brightning 
Their beams witli passion's li()iiid lightning. 

She clas}>ed him to her tlirobbing breast, 

And on his lijis lier lips she prest, 

And cried the wliiie 
AVitli joyous smile : 

— “ Tliese lips are mine ; the spells have won them, 
Whicli round and round thy soul 1 twine ; 

And be tlie kiss I print upon tliem 
Poison to all lips but mine !” — 

I >izzy awhile Anthemion stood, 

AVith thirst-parched lij>s and fevert^d blood, 

In those enchanting ringlets twined : 

The fane, the cave, tlie mofudight wood. 

The world, ami all the world Enshrined, 

Seemed melting from his troubled mind : 

PiUt those last wonls the thought re<.*alled 

Of his Calliroe, and «ap{)iilled 

His mind with many a nameless feju* 

For her, so good, so mild, so <iear. 

With sudden start of gentle force 
From J;hododa|dine’s anus lie spning. 

And swift<*r thiiii the torrent's course 
From rock to rock in tumult flung, 

Adowri the steejis of Helicon, 

By sjjring, and cave?, and tow'er, he fled. 

Put turned from Thespia's walls, and on 
Along the rocky way, that led 
Towards the Corinthian Isthmus, sped. 

Impatient to bdiold again 
His cottage-home by Ladon’s side, 

And her, for whose dear sake Ids brain 
Was giddy wdth foreboding pain, 

Fairest of Ladon’s virgin train, 

His own long-destined brida 
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CANTO IV. 

ISIagic and mystery, speUs Circsean, 

The Siren voice, that calmed the sea, 

And steeped the soul in dews Letha;*an ; 

The enchanted chalice, sparkling free 

With wine, amid whose ruby glow 

Tove couched, with madness linked and woe ; 

Mantle and zone, whose woof beneath 

Lurked wily gmee, in subtle wreath 

With blandishment and young desire 

And soft persuasion intertwined. 

Whoso touch, with syin]>athetic fire, 

Could melt at once the sternest mind ; 

Have passed away : for vestal Truth 
Young Fancy’s foe, and Itcason chill, 

Have chased tlie dreams that charmed the youth 
Of nature and the world, wliieh still. 

Amid that vestal light severe, 

Our colder spirits leap t<> liear 
Like echoes from a fairy hill. 

Yet deem not so. The Power ot Spoils 
StiU lingei-s on the earth, but dwells 
In deeper folds of close disguise, 

That bailie Ileason’vS searching eyes : 

Kor shall that mystic Power n>sign 
To Truth’s cold sway his webs of guile, 

Till woman’s eyes have ceased to shine, 

And woman’s lips have ceased to smile, 

And woman’s voice has ceased to be 
The earthly soul of melody. 

A night and day had passed away ; 

A second night. A second day 

Had risen. The noon on vale and hill 

Was glowing, and the pensive herds 

In rocky pool ami sylvan rill 

The shadowy coolness soiiglit. The birds 

Among tlioir leafy bowei-s were still, 

Save where the red-bi'east on the pine, 

In thickest ivy’s sheltering nest, 

Attuned a lonely song divine, 
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To soothe old Pan’s meridian rest.* 

The stream’s eternal eddies played 

In light and music ; on its edge 

The soft light air scarce moved the sedge : 

The bees a pleasant murmuring made 
On thy my bank and flowery hedge : 

From field to field the grasshopper 
Kept up his joyous descant shrill ; 

When once agjiin the wanderer, 

Witli anliious travel faint and pale, 

Eelield his own Arcadian vale. 

From ( )ryx, down the sylvan way, 

With liurried pace the youth proceeds. 

Sweet Ladon’s waves beside him stray 
In dear companionship : the reeds 
Seem, wliispering on tlic margin clenr, 

The doom of Syrinx to rehearse, 

Ladonian Syrinx, name most dciu* 

To music and ^la^nalian verse. 

It is tlie Aplirodisian grove. 

Anthemion’s home is near. He sees 
Tlie light smoke rising from the trees 
^riiat shade the dAvelling of Lis love. 

Sad bodings, sliadowy fears of ill, 

Pressed heavier on liim, in wild strife 
With many-wandering hope, that still 
Ij^ives on the darkest cloinls of life 
Some vestige of lier radiant way : 

Put soon thr>se tortunng struggles end ; 

For where the jMjjdar silver-gniy 
And dark asseeiate Cinlar blend 
Their hospittible shade, before 
One human dwelling’s well-known door, 

Old Pheidon sits, and by his side 
His only child, liis age’s jmde, 

Herself, Anthemion’s destined bride. 

She hears Ids coming tread. She flicts 
To meet him. Health is on h(jr cheeks. 

And p>leasure s|)arkles in her eyes, 

* It WM the custom of Pan to rejwse fr<»m .the chase at noon. 

Thbocmtus, Id. I. 
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And their soft light a welcome speaks 
More eloquent than words. Oh, joy ! 

The maid he left so fast consuming, 

Whom death, impatient to destroy, 

Had marked his prey, now rosy-blooming, 
And beaming like the morning star 
With loveliness and love, has flown 
To welcome him : his cares fly far, 

Tike clouds when storms ar<i overblown ; 
Por where such perfect transports reign 
Even memory has no place for jKiin. 

The poet’s task were passing sweet. 

If, when he tells how lovers meet, 

One half the flow of joy, that flings 
Its magic on that blissful hour, 

Could touch, with syjn]>athetic power, 

His lyre’s accordant strings. 

It may not be. Tlie lyre is mute, 

When venturous minstrels^ would suit 
Its numbers to so dear a theme : 

But many a gentle maid, I deem, 

Wiiose heart has known and felt the like, 
Can hear, in fancy’s kinder dream, 

The chords I dare not strike. 

They spread a banipud in the sbado 
Of those old trees. Tlui friendly board 
Calliroe’s beauteous hands arrayed, 

With sclf-recpiiting toil, and poured 
In fair-carved bowl the sparkling wine. 

In onler due Antheiiiioii made 
Libation, to Olympian dove, 

Arcadian i*au, and Thespian I.,ove, 

An<l Bacclius, giver of the vine. 

The generous draught dispelled the sense 
Of weariness. His limbs were light : 

His heart was free : Ix)yg banished thence 
All forms but one most dear, most bright : 
And ever with insatiate sight 
He gazed upon the maid, and listened. 
Absorbed in ever now delight 
To that dear voice, whose balmy sighing 
To his full joy blest res|K)iise gave. 
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l^e music doubly-sweet replying 
From trvTiliglit echo’s sylvan cave ; 

And her mild eyes with soft rays glistened, 
Imparting and reflecting pleasure ; 

For this is Love’s teiTestrial ti*easiire. 

That in participation lives. 

And everinoi*e, tlie more it gives, 

Itself abounds in fuller measure. 

Old Plieidon felt his heait expand 
With joy that from their joy had birth, 

And said : Anthemion ! Love’s own hand 
Is hert', and mighty on the earth 
Is he, the priinogenial power, 

'V\Tiose saci'cd giDve anti anti(}ue taiie 
Thy proin]>ted footste]»s, not in vain. 

Have sought ; for, on the day and hour 
Of his incipient i-ite, most stmnge 
And sudden was Calliroe’s change. 

The sickness under which she l>owt*il. 

Swiftly, as tliougli it ne’er had been. 

Passed, like the shadow of a cloud 
From April’s hills of green. 

And bliss once more is youi's ; and mine 
In st^eing yours, and more tliJiii this ; 

For ever, in our children’s bliss, 

The sun of our past youth doth shine 
UlX)n our age anew. Divine 
Ho less than our own I’an must Iks 
T o us Love’s buuntt^ous deity ; 

And round our old and liallowed pine 
The myrtle anti tie* rose must twine, 

Memorial of the Thesjuan shrine.” — 

'Twas strange indeed, Anthemion thought. 
That, in the hour when omens drcud 
Most tortured him, such change was wrought ; 
But love and hope their lustm slied 
On all his visions now, and led 
His memory from the mystic train 
Of fears which that stmoge damsel wove 
Around him in the Thespian fane 
And in the Heliconian grove. 

Eve came, and twilight’s balmy hour : 
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Alone, beneath the cedar bower, 

The lovers sate, in converse dear 
Hetracing many a backward year. 

Their infant sports in field and grove, 

Their mutual tasks, their dawning love, 
Their mingled tears of past distress, 

Now all absorbed in happiness ; 

And oft would Fancy intervene 
To throw, on iiiaiiy a pictured scene 
Of life’s untrodden path, such gleams 
Of golden light, such blissful dreams. 

As in young Love’s enraptured e^^e 
Hope almost made real it}'. 

So in that dear aeciist<»med shade, 

With Hadon llowing at their feet. 

Together sate tlu^ youth and maid, 

In that uiicertaiii sliadowy light 
"WHien day and darkness mingling meet. 

Her bright eyes ne’er had^'cmed so bright. 
Her sweet voice ne’er liad seemed so sweet, 
As then they seemed. Upon his neck 
Her head was resting, and her eyes 
Were raised to his, for no disguise 
Her feelings knew ; untaught to check. 

As ill these days more worldly wise, 

The heart’s best purest sympathies. 

Fond youth ! lier lips are near to tliine : 
The ringlets of her temples twine 
Against tliy cheek : uli ! more or less 
Thau mortal wert tlioii not to press 
Those ruby lips ! Ur does it dwell 
Upon thy mind, that fervid spell 
WHiich llliododaphue brt\athed upon 
Thy lips erewhile in Helicon 1 
Ah ! pause, rash boy ! l>ethink thee yet : 
And const thou then the charm forget I 
Or dost thou scorn its imjiort vain 
As vision of a fcveretl brain ? 

Ob 1 he has kissed Calliroe*s lii>s ? 

And with the touch the maid grew pale, 
And sudden shade of strange eclipse 
Drew o’er her eyes its dusky veil. 
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As droops the meadow-pink its Jiead, 
l^y the rude scythe in summer’s prime 
Cleft from its parent stem, and spread 
On earth to uuther ere its time, 

Even so the flower of Lfidoii laded, 

Swifter than, when the sun had aliaded 
In the young storm his setting my, 

The western radiance dies away. 

He pressed lier heart : no pulse was there. 

Before her lips his hand he placed : 

]No bmatli was in them. Wild despair 
Came on him, as, with sudden waste, 

When snows dissolve in vernal rain. 

The mounhiin-torrent on tlie ]»lain 
Descends ; and with that fearful swell 
Of passionate grief, the midnight spell 
Of the Tliessidian maid recurred. 

Distinct in every fatal word : 

— “ These lips are mine ; the sj)ells have won them, 
Which round an<l round tliy soul 1 twine ; 

And be the kiss 1 print ujmui them 
Poison to all lips but mine !” — 

— “ C>li, thou art dead, my love I'' — he cried — 

Art dead, and I have murdered thee !” — 

He started up in agony. 

The Iwauleuus maiden from his side 
Sunk down on earth. Like one who slept 
She lay, still, cold, and pale of hue ; 

And her lung liair all loi>soly sw<;j>t 
The thin grass, wet witli evening dew. 

He could not weejj ; but anguish binned 
Within him like consuming flame. 

He slirieked : the distant rucks returned 
The voice of woe. Old I’heidon came 
In ten’or forth : he saw ; and wild 
With misery fell upon hi.s child, 

And cried aloud, and rent his liair. 

Stung by the voice of his despair, 

And by the intolerable thought 
That he, how innocent soe’er, 

Had all this grief and ruin wrought, 

And urged perchance by secret might 
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Of magic spells, that drew their chain 
More closely round his phremied brain, 

Beneath the swiftly- closing night 
Anthemion sprang away, and fled 
O’er plain and steep, with frantic tread , 

As Passion’s aimless impulse led. 

CANTO V. 

Tuougii Pity’s self has made thy breast 
Its earthly shrine, oh gentle maid ! 

Shed not thy tears, where Love’s last rest 
Is sweet beneath the cypress shade ; 

Whence never voice of tyrant pow'er, 

Ivor tnimpet-bLost from rending skies, 

Nor winds that howl, nor storms that lower, 

Shiill bid the sleeping sulferer rise. 

But mourn for tlieiu, who live to keep 
»Sad strife witli fortune’s 4?mpests rude ; 

For tliem, wlio live to toil and weep 
In loveless, joyless solitude ; 

Whoso days consume in hope, that flies 
Like clouds of gold that fiiding float, 

Still watched with fondlier lingering eyes 
As still inoix3 dim and more remote. 

Oh ! wisely, tnd\*, sadly sung 
The bard by old Oephisus’ sivle,* 

(While not with sadder, sweeter tongue, 

His own loved nightingale replied :) 

“ Plan’s Inippiest lot is not to hk ; 

And when wt* tread life’s thorny steep, 

Most l)lest are they, who, earliest free, 

Descend to deaith’s eternal sleep.” — 

Long, wide, aiul fur, the youtli luis strayed. 
Forlorn, and pale, aiul wild with >¥ 00 , 

And found no ix’st. His loved, lost maid, 

A beauteous, sadly-smiling shavle, 

Is ever in liis thoughts, and slow 

* Sophocles, C15d. Col. Mr; roi- ilTrnt^rn rtK\t Xoyoe. 

€7rei ^avy, Utivm Trrjw vico, IleXr cn'rfoor, rax^rra. Thia 

was a very favourite sentiment among the Creelts. The siime thought 
occurs in Ecclesiastes, iv. 2, 3. 
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Koil on tile hopeless, aimless liours. 
Sunshine, and gi'ass, and woods, and flowers, 
liivers, and vales, and glittering homes 
Of busy men, wht're^er he roams. 

Torment his sense with contrast keen. 

Of that whicli is, and might have been. 

The mist that on the inountaiiis high 
Its transient wreath liglit-hovering flings. 
The clouds and changes of the sky. 

The forms of unsubstantial things. 

The voice of the temj>estuous gale. 

The raiii-swoln ton-ent's turbid moau. 

And ever\' sound that seems to wail 
For beauty past and hopii o’erthro'wn, 
Attemjx^r with liis wild despair ; 

Dut scarce his restless eye can bear 
The liills, and rock.s, and summer streams. 
The things that still are what tliey were 
Wlien life and love were nu)re tlian dreams. 

It chanced, along tlie nigged sliore, 

Where giant Peliou’s |»iiiy steep 
Overlooks the %vide ^Kgean tlue|>, 

He sliumied the stejKS of liumankind, 

Soothed by the miiltitmlinous roar 
Of ocean, and the cejiseless shock 
Of spray, liigh-scattering fn»m the rock 
In the wail of the many-wandering wind. 

A crew, on lawless venture }x>und. 

Such men as roam tlie seas around, 

Hearts to fe^ir and pity strangers, 

Seeking gold through crimes and dangers, 
Sailing near, tlie wanderer spied. 

Sudden, through tlie foaming tide. 

They drove to land, au<l on the shore 
Springing, they seized the youth, and bore 
To their black ship, and spreiul again 
Their sails, and ploughed the lullowy main. 

Hark Ossa on their uali'i-y wav* 

Ix>oks from his robe of mist ; and, gray 
H^th many a deep and shadowy fold, 

The aacml mount, Olympus old, 

Appears : but where with Therma's sea 
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Pencils mingles tran<iuilly, 

Tliey anchor with the closing light 
Of clay, and through the moonless night 
Propitious to their lawleas toil. 

In silent bands they prowl for spoil. 

Ere morning dawns, they crowd on board, 

And to their vessel’s secret hoard 
With many a costly robe they pass, 

And vase of silver, gold, and brass. 

A young maid too their liands liave tom 
From her maternal home, to mourn 
Afar, to some rude master sold. 

The crimes and woes that spring from gold. 

— “ Til ere sit !” — cried one in rugged tone, — 

** iJeside that boy. A well-matched pair 
Ye seem, and will, I doubt not, bear, 

In our good port, a value rare. 

There sit, but not to wail^uid moan : 

The lyre, which in those fingers fair 

We lea^ e, whose souml t}ir» aigh night’s tliick shade 

To unwished c^ars thy haunt bewrayed, 

Strike : for the lyre, by beauty i>layed, 

To glad the liearts of men wjvs made.” — 

The damsel by Anthemion’s side 
Sate down iijiou the deck. The tide 
IJluslual with the deepening light of morn. 

A pitying look the youth forlorn 
Turned on tlie mai<lcii. Can it bo i 
Or does his sense ]>lay false 1 Too well 
He knows that radiant form. ’Tis she, 

The magic maid of Tliess;\ly% 

*Tis I{hoiloda]ihne ! Ily the spell, 

That ever round liim dwelt, opprost, 

He bowed his heail upon his breast. 

And o’er his eyes his hand lie drew. 

That fatal lieauty’s sight to shuu. 

]^(y\v from the orient heaven the sun 
Had clothed tlie eivstwanl waves with fire : 

Kight from the w'est the fair breeze blew : 

The full sails swelled, and spiukling tlu*ough 
The sounding sea, the vessel flew : 
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With wine and copious cheer, the crew 
Caroused : the damsel o'er the lyio 
Her rapid fingers lightly flung, 

And thus, with feigned obedience, sung. 

— The Nereid's home is calm and bright, 
The ocean-depths l>elow, 

Where liquid streams of emerald light 
Through caves of coral flow. 

She has a lyre of silver strings 
Framed on a pearly shell, 

And sweetly to that lyre she sings 
The shipwrecked seaman's knell. 

The ocean-snake in sleep she binds ; 

The dolpliins round her pla}’ : 

His purple conch the Triton ^vinds 
Ilesjxmsive to the lay : 

Proteus and Phorcys, sea-gods old. 

Watch by her choral cell, 

To hear, on watery echoes rolled, 

Tlie sliip wrecked seaman’s knell." 

— Cease !’’ cried the chief, in accents rude — 
From songs like thes<‘ mishap may rise. 

Thus far have we our course pursuetl 
With smiling seas and cloudless skies. 

From wreck and temj>e.st, omens ill. 

Forbear ; and sing, for Avell I deem 
Thos(j pretty lips jkisscss the skill. 

Some ancient tale of liappicr theme ; 

Some legend of imperial Jove 
In uncouth ilisguised by love ; 

Or Hercules, and Ids hard toils ; 

Or Mercury, friend of craft and spoils ; 

Or Jove-bom Bacchus, wliom we prize 
O'er all the Olympian deities." — 

He said, and drained the bowl, Tlie crew 
With long coarse hiugh applauded. Fiist 
With sparkling keel the v(>88el flew, 

For there was magic in the l)ree7/? 

That ui^eci her tlirough the soumliug seas. 

By ChanastKemn's jx)int they jmst. 

And Am|)elo8. Gray Athos, vast 
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With woods far-stretching to the sea, 

Was full before them, while the maid 
Again her l;yTe*s wild strings essayed, 

In notes of bolder melody : 

“ Bacchus by the lonely ocean 
Stood ill youthful semblance fair : 

Summer winds, with gentle motion, 

Waved his black and curling hair. 

Streaming from his manly shoulders 
Holies of gold an<l jmrple dye 
Told of spoil to fierce beholders 
In their black ship sailing by. 

On the vessefs deck they placed him 
Strongly bound in triple bands ; 

But the iron rings that braced him 
Melted, wax-like from his hands. 

Then tlie pilot spake in te:^r : 

“ ‘ ’Tis a god iii mortal fomi ! 

Seek the lan<l ; repair your error 
Hre his wrath invoke the storm.’ 

‘ Silence !’ cried the frowning master, 

‘ Mind the helm, the breeze is fair : 

Cowaixl ! cojise to bode disaster : 

Xicave to men the captive’s care.’ 

While he sjieaks, and fiercely tightens 
In the full free lireeze the sail, 

Frtnn the deck wine bubbling lighten; , 
Winy fragrance tills the gale. 

Gurgling in amluosial lustre 
Flows the puqde-eddying wine : 

O’er the yard-arms tmil and cluster 
Tendrils of tin* mantling vine : 

Grapes, beneath the broad leaves springing. 
Blushing as in vintage-hours, 
l)roo[), while rt)uiul the tsdl mast clinging 
Ivy twines its buds and dowers, 

F^ast witli gmeeful berries blackening : — 
Garlands hang on every our : 

Then in lear the conlage slackening, 

One anil all, they cry, * To shore I’ 

Bacchus cliangod his shaxHi, and glaring 
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With a lion*s eye-lKills wide, 

Roared : the pirate-crew, despairing, 

Plunged amid the foaming tide. 

Through the azure de])ths they flitted 
Dolphins by transforming fate : 

But the go(i the ])ilot pitied, 

Saved, and made liim rich and great.” 

The crew laid by their cups and frowned. 

A stern rebuke their leader gave. 

With arrowy sj)eed the ship went round 
^ymplueum. To tlie ocean-w^ave 
TJie niountiiin-forest sloped, ami cast 
O'er the white surf its massy shade. 

They heard, so near the shore they past, 

The hollow sound the sea-breeze made, 

As those prinueval trees it swayed. 

** Curse on thy songs !” the leader cried, 

False tales of evil augury 

AVeU ha.st tliou said,” llie maid re|)lied, 

They augur ill to thine and tliee.” 

She i\)se, and loosed her radiant hair, 

Ami raised her golden lyre in air. 

The lyre, Ixuieath the breezi^’s wings, 

As if a spirit swept the strings, 

Breathetl aiiy music, sweet and strange, 

In many a wild phantastic cliaiige. 

Most like the daughter of the 8iui* 

81ie stood : her eyes all radiiint shone 
With beams unutterably luight ; 

And her long tresses louse and light, 

As on tlie |>layful breeze they rolled, 

Flamed with rays of burning gold, 

Ilis w'ondering eyes Antheraion raised 

• The chil^eii of the Sun were known by the splendour of their 
«yee and hair. llaffa yap tfiXwv yfvfri aptt^tjXng Utv' *ir«i 

jjXtfapMfv ararriXo^t papuapvyyatv V‘wv ir arru/wmv \wav 

myXtjv. — Apolloxius, XV. 727. Aud in the Orphic Argonantica, 
Ciroe ia thus described : — «« ^ apa Oaftf^tav ciiropowvrtc* 

teparoc yap t^upat ileptraic aierwiam^f ahyiuoi ymptfpro' SriX^ St 
icaXa vpociawa, pXoyo^ c airiXaftwtp avrfiti. 
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Upon the maid : the seamen gazed 
In fear and strange suspense, amazed. 

From the forest-depths profound 
Breathes a low and sullen sound : 

’Tis the woodland sjiirit’s sigh, 

I'h'er hoard when storms are nigh. 

( )n the shore tlie surf tliat breaks 
With tli(i rising breezes makes 
^lore tuinultuous harmony. 
liOiuler y(’t the breezes sing : 
liound and round, in dizzy ring. 

Sea-birds scream on restless wing : 

Pirn' and cetlar creak ami swing 
d'o the sea-blast’s murmuring. 

Far and wide on sand ami shingle 
Eddying breakers boil ami iniugk* : 
Beetling dill and caverned iwk 
Ih*ll around the echoing sliodi:, 

Where the sjmay, like snow-du-^t whirled, 
High in vapoury wreaths is hurled. 

Clouds on ( louds, in volumes driven. 
Curtain round the vault of heaven, 

i'o shore ! to shore !” the seamen cry. 
Pile damsel waved her lyre on high, 

And, to the powers tliat rule the sea. 

It whispered notes of witchery. 

Swifter tlian the hghtning-llamo 

The sudden breath of the whirlwind came. 

Itouml at once in its mighty sweep 

The vessel whirled on the whirling deep. 

Right from shore the driving gale 

Bends the mast and swells the sail : 

Loud the foaming ocean raves : 

Through the mighty waste of waves 
Speeds the vessel swift and free. 

Like a meteor of the sea. 

Day is ended. Darkness shrouds 
ITio shorfdess seas and lowering clouds. 
Northw'ard now the tempest blows : 

Fast and far the vessel goes : 

Crouched on deck tlie seamen lie ; 

One and all, with charmed eye, 

VOL. m. 
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On the magic maid they gaze : 

Nor the youth with loss amaze 
Ix>oks upon her radiant form 
Shining by the golden beams 
Of her refulgent hair that streams 
Like waving sUirdight on the storm ; 

And hears the vocal bhist that rings 
Among her lyre’s enchanted strings. 
Onward, onward flies the bark. 

Through the billows wild and dark. 

From her brow the spray she hurls ; 

O’er her stern the big wave curls ; 

Fast before the imjxituous wind 
8he flies : the wave bui'sts far behind. 

Onwani, onward flies the bark, 

Through the raging billows : — Hark ! 

’Tis the stormy surge's roar 
On the iEgcan’s northern sliore. 

Toward the rocks, through surf and surge, 
The destined ship tlie wild wimis uiK<‘. 
High on one gigantic wave 
8he swings in air. From rock and cave 
A long loud wail of tate and fear 
1 tings in the hopeless seaman’s ear. 
Forward, with the breaker's dash, 

*She plunges on the rock. The crash 
Of the dividing bark, the roar 
<,)f waters bursting on the deck. 

Are in Anthemion's ear : no more 
He heats or secs : but round his neck 
Are closely twined the silken rings 
Of Khododaphne’s glittering hair, 

And round him her bright arms she flings. 
And cinctured tlius in loveliest bands 
The charmed waves in safety bear 
The youth and the enchantress fair, 

And leave them on the golden sands. 

CAKTO VI. 

Hast thon, in some safe retreat, 

Waked and watched, to hear the roaf 
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(Jf breakers on tlic wind-swept sViorel 
Go forth at morn. The waves, that beat 
Still rough and white when blasts are o’er, 
Ma}^ wasli, all ghastly, to thy feet 
Some victim of the midnight storm. 

From that drenched garb and pallid form 
Shrink not ; but fix thy gaze and see 
Thy own congenial destiny. 

For him, perha}).s, an anxious "wife 
On some far coast overlooks the wave : 

A child, unknowing of the strife 
Of elements, to whom he gave 
Ilis last fond kiss, is at her breast : 

’.riie skies are (tlear, the seas at rest 
liofore her, and the hour is nigh 
Of his return : but black the sky 
To liiin, and litircc the hostile main, 

Have been. He will not come again. 

But ycaaerday, and life, and health, 

And hope, and love, and power, and ^wealth, 
Were Ids : to-day, in one brief hour. 

Of all his wealth, of all his power. 

He saved not, on his shattered deck, 

A plank, to waft him from the wreck. 

Now turn away, and dry thy tears, 

And build long schemes for distant years ! 
Wreck is not only on the sea. 

The warrior dies in victory : 

Tlu^ ruin of hij natal roof 
O’erwlielms the sleeping man : the hoof 
Of his prized steed has struck wdth fate 
The horseman in his own homo gate : 

The feast and mantling bowl destroy 
The sensual in the hour of jov. 

The bride from her paternal porch 
Comes forth among her maicis : the torch, 
That led at morn the nuptial choir, 

Kindles at night her funeral pyre. 

Now turn away, indulge thy dreiuns, 

And build for distant years thy schemes ! 

On Thracia’s coast the morn was gniv. 
Anthemion, with the oi)ening day, 
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From deop entmneomeni on Iho samln 
Stood lip. The magic maid was theru 
Beside him on the shore, ffer ham Is 
Still held the golden lyix* : her hair 
In all its long luxuriance hung 
Uiiringleted, and glittering bright 
With hriny dn>]>s of diainoiul light : 

Her thin wet garments lightly clung 
Around her form's rare symmetry, 
like ^’cnns risen from the sea 
She seemed : so beautiful : anti wlio 
With mortal sight such form couhl view, 

And det-m that evil lurked Iteiiealh ? 

Who could approacii those starry eyes. 

Those dewy coral lips, that Itreallie 
Ajid>rDsial fragrance, and tliat smil<! 

In wldcli all lo)ve’s Elysium lies, 

Who this could see, and tlream of guile, 

And brood on wrong and wrath the w'hib* 

If there lx:? one, w'hu ne’i*r lias felt 
Kestd\ t‘, and <ioul>t, and jingt r melt, 

Like vtTOal night-frosts, in one beam 
Of Ik auty’s Bun, 'twerc* vain to deem, 

Bet wet n tlie muse and liim could be 
A link of human .sympath 3 \ 

Fain would the yoiiih his 1ij)s unclose 
In keen reproacli for all his wotts 
Arid Ids Calliroe’s dix»in, in vain : 

F'or closer ikov the magic chain 
Of tlie inextricable sjx?!! 

Involved Idin, and his accents fell 
Per|>lexed, confuseil, inaudible. 

And so awhile he stood. At length, 

In painful tones, that gathered strength 
With feeling’s faster flow% ho said : 

— What would’st thou with me, fatal maid 
That ever thus, by land and uea, 

Thy dangerous beauty follows mf3 f ’ — 

She speaks in gentle accents low, 

While dim through tears her bright eyes movtj 
— ** Thou askest what thou well dost know 
T lore thee, and I seek thy love/' — 
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— ** My love ! It Klee|*« in dimt for iv< r 
Within my lost Callirc>e*« tomb : 

The smiles of living beauty never 
May my sours darkness re-iilumine. 

We grew together, like twin flowers, 

Wlioso opening buds the same d<‘ws cherish : 
And one is reft, ere noon-tide hours, 

Violently; one remains, to perish 

I>y slow decay ; as 1 remain 

Even now, to niove and breathe in vain. 

The late, false love, that worldlings learn, 

Wlien hiiarts are hard, and thoughts are stern. 
And feelings dull, and Custom’s rule 
Omnipotent, tliat love may cool. 

And waste, and change ; but tliis — which flings 
Jiound the young soul its tendril rings, 
Streiigth(*ning their growth and grasp with years, 
'rill habits, j>leasures, hopes, smiles, tears, 

All modes t*f thinking, feeling, seeing, 

Of two congenial s])irits, blend 
In one inseparable being, — 

Deeui’st thou tliis love can change or end? 

'rhere is no eddy on the stream, 

No bough that light winds bend and toss, 

No chequering of the sunny beam 
Open the woodland moss, 

No star in evening’s sky, no Hower 
Whose beauty odorous breezes stir. 

No sweet bird singing in the bower, 

Nay, not the rustling of a leaf. 

That does not nurse and feed my grief 
By wakening tliouglits of her. 

Ail lovely tilings a place possessed 
Of love in my Cidliroe’s breast : 

And from lier purer, gentler spirit, 

Did mine the love and joy inherit, 

Which that blest maid around her threw. 

VVitli all I mw, and felt, and knew, 

The image of (kdliroe grew. 

Till all the beauty of the earth 
Seemed as to her it owed its birth. 

And did but many forms express 
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Of her reflected loveliness. 

The sunshine and the air .seemed less 

The sources of my life : and how 

Was she torn from meJ Earth i.s now 

A waste, where many echoes tell 

Only of her I loved — how well 

Words ha\'e no power to speak : — and thou— 

Gather tlie rose-leaves from the plain 
Where fided and defiled they lie, 

And close them in their bud again, 

And l>id them to the morning sky 
Sj^read lovely a.s at liret they were : 

Or from the oak the ivy tear. 

And wreathe it round another tr<‘e 
In vital growtli : thcui turn to me. 

And bid my .spirit cling on tliee. 

As on my lost C'alliror !” 

— “ Tlie Genii “f tlie earth, and sea, 

And air, and lire, my niamlates le ar. 

Even the dread Power, thy J^adon’s fear, 

Arcadian Ihemagorgen, knows 
My V(»iee : the ivy or the rose, 

Thougli torn and tmmpled on tlie plain, 

MajM'ise, unite, and bloom again, 

‘‘Tlie dreaded name of Piemojj'orgou ’’ is familiar to ever} 
reader, in Milton's enniiuTation of the boAvers of ('ha«)8. Mytho- 
logical writers in t-’ciieral aflf»r<! but little information concerning 
this terrible Ihvinity. lie is incidental] v mentioned in Hcveral itlaccH 
by Natalis (.'omtB, who says, in treating of Pan, that iVonajiiiles, in 
hiB ProtocoRinuB, makes Pitn and the tliree sister Fates the oft’spring 
of Daeinogorgoii. Bf/ceaccio, in a Latin treatise on tin; (b nealogy of thi* 
< rods, gives some account of him on the authority of I'heodotion ami 
IVonapides. He was the (ienius of the Fiarth, find the Sovereign 
Power of the Terrestrial iJainons. He dwelt originally w ith Ktemity 
and Chaos, till, becoming w eary of inaction, he organiy-ed the chaotic 
elements, and surrfmnded the earth with the heavens, in aiiditioii 
to Pan and the Fates, his children were UraniiH, 7'ita*a, l*ytho, Eris, 
and Erebus. This awful Power was so saere«l among the Arcadians, 
that it was held impious tc» pronounce his name. I'be impious, how'« 
tfver, who made less scruple about pronouncing it, are said to have 
found it of great virtue in magical incantations He has Inien sup- 
poserl to l>e a philosophical emblem of the principle of vegetable lim. 
The silence of mythoJo^sts concerning him, can only lie attributeil 
t<j their veneration for his “dreaded name;” a proof of genuine piety 
w hich matt be pleating to our contemporary Pagans, for some such 
time are. 
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If on his aid I call : thy licart 
Alone resists and mocks my art.*' — 

— Why lov’st thou me, Thessalian maid 
Why liast thou, cruel beauty, torn 
Asunder two j^oung heails, that played 
In kindred unison so blest, 

As they had hlled one single breast 
From life’s first opening morn? 

Why lov’st thou me? The kings of earth 
Might kneel to charms an<l power like thine : 

But 1, a 3 muth of shepherd birth — 

As well the. stately' nioiintain-])ine 
Might coil around tlie, eglantine, 

As thou tliy radiant ]>eing twine 
Itound one so low, so lost as mine.” — 

— Sceptres and crowns, vain signs that move 
The souls oi‘ slaves, to me are toys. 

I n(‘ed but love : I seek but love : 

And long, amid the heartless noise 
Of citii's, and the woodlalttl peace 
Of vnl(*x, tlirougli all the sceiu's of Oreece 
1 soughL the fondest and ibe fairest 
( >f Oreciau yt)ulhs, my love to hi' ; 

And such a heart and form tliou hearest, 

Aiul n\y soul sprang at once to thee, 

Like an aijow to its liesiiny. 

Yet sliall my lips no spell r<ugeat, 

To hid thy h.eart responsive ht at. 

To mine : tliy love’s sj^ontaneous smile, 

^Sor forced hy power, nor wtui hy guile, 

I claim : hut yet a little while, 

And we no inc're nia^' meet. 

For I must find a ilrearv liome, 

And tliou, wluue’er thou wilt, shall roam : 

But should one tender thought awake 
Of Ivho<loilai>hne, seek the cell. 

Where she dissolved in tears doth dwell 
Of blighieti hope, aiul she will lake 
The wanderer to her breast, and make 
Such flowers of blis.s around him blow, 

As kings would yield their thronos to know.** — 
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— “ It must not be. Tlie air is ladtui 
With sweetness from tlij' presence born : 
Music and ligiit are rc-und tliee, maiden, 

As round tlie Virgin IVover of rn : 

I feel, I slirink beneath thy beauty : 

I>ut love, truth, woe, reiueuibraiice, duty, 
All point against th«‘e, though arniyed 
In charins whose j»ower ik> lieart could slum 
That ne’er hail loved anotlier maid 
<Jr any but that loveliest one, 

Who now, within my bosom’s void, 

A sad j»a]e sltade, by thee destroyed, 

.Forbids all other love to bind 
My soul : tliine least of womankind.” — 
Faltering and faint his accents broke, 

As those coiiclmliijg words he spoke. 

2^0 more she said, but sadly smiled, 

And took his hand ; and like a child 
lie followed her. All waste and wild, 

A )»at}dess moor before them lie.s. 
lieyond, long chains of mountains rise : 

Their summits with eternal snu\v 
Are cixjwnial : vast forests wave below, 

And strctcl), with amj»le slope ami swec]), 
l>own to the moorlands aitd the deep. 
Human dwelling see tin y none, 

*Save one cottage, only one, 

Mo.ssy, mildewed, frail, and poor, 

Fven as human home can be. 

Where llie buest skirls the moor. 

By the inhospitable sea. 

There, in loiies of melody, 

Sweet and clear iis Dian’s voice 
WTien the rock.s and woods rejoice 
Ib her steps the chas<.‘ impelling, 
Bhododaphne, pausing, calls. 

Bcho answers from the w^alls ; 

Mournful response, vaguely telling 
Of a long-deserted dwelling. 

Twice her lips the call repeat, 

Ttmefiil summons, thrilling sweet. 

Ijtiil the some sad accents follow, 
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Cheerless echo, faint and hollow. 

Nearer now, with curious gaze. 

The youth that lonely cot surveys. 

I^^ng grass chokes the path before it, 
Twining ivy mantles o’er it, 

On the low roof blend together 
Beds of moss and stains of weather, 
Flowering weeds that train and cluster, 
►Scaly liclum, stone-crop’.s lustre. 

All confused in radiance mellow, 

Red, gray, green, and golden yellow. 

Idle splendour ! gleaming only 
Over ruins rude and lonely, 

When tlie cold lieartli-stone is shattered. 
Wlien the ember-dust is scattered, 

When the grass that chokes tlu' portal 
Rends not to tlie tread of mortal. 

The maiden dro]>pcd Anthemioii’s liand, 
And forward, with a suddt^^ bound, 

►She s|)rung. lie saw the door ex[)and, 
And close, and all was sih ncc round, 

And loneliness, and forth again 
►She came not. Rut within tliis liour, 

A buHhen to him, and a chain. 

Had betui her beauty and her power : 

But noAv, thus suddenly forsaken. 

In those drear solitudes, though yet 
His early love remained unshaken. 

He ftdt witliin liis breast aAvaken 
A sense of something like regret. 

Rut he pursued her not : his love, 

His murdered love, such step forlmde. 

Ho turned his doubtful feet, to rove 
Amid that forest’s imize of shade. 

Beneath the matted boughs, that made 
A noonday twilight, he espied 
No trace of man ; and far and wide 
Through fern and tangled briar he striiyed, 
Till toil, and thirst, and hunger weighed 
His nature down, and cold and drear 
Night came, and no relief was near. 

But now at once his steps emerge 
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ITpon the forest's moorlaml verge. 

Beside the 'white and sounding surge. 

For in one long self-circling track, 

His mazy path had led him back, 

To where that cottuge, old and lone, 

Had stood : but now to him unknown 
Was all the seen(‘. ']Mid gardens, fair 
With trees and lk>w<*rs of fnigranco mre, 

A rich and aiii}»le ]>ile was tliere, 

Glittering witli myria<l lights, tliat sliom* 
Far-streaming through the tliisky air. 

’Willi luinger, toil, and weariness, 
Outworn, he cannot choose but pass 
Towards tliat hiir pile. Wiilt gentle stre-^ 
He strikes the gatt- of polislied brass. 

Loud and k*ng the portal rings, 

As back with swift rec<iil it swings, 
l)iscl(jsing wide a vaulte d Irail, 

'With many t olumns bright and tall 
Encircled. 7’hroned in <*rd» r mind, 
•Statues of da inons and of kings 
Ik'twtw'ii the marble c*<hnims trowne<l 
With seeming lite : each throne , 

Two liurnhk'i statues stitod, and riis« d 
Igiicli a silver lamp, that wide 
With inaiiV mingling radianr*- hla7‘ d. 

Iligli-r* an/fi (‘11 <*ne sui {Kissing thr- 'ie-. 

.V hni/eii injjig*- >at** a’euea 
A dwartish wriidiled on,w. 

’V\dth sceptr-d hand and cr«»wn« <l la a-i. 

No sooner did A ntliemion’s to ;id 
The eclioes of tiie Ijaii awake, 

Then U|> tliat image ros<\ and spake. 

As from a truinpet : “What would^t tlirai 

Antheniion, in amaze aiul dread. 

Replied : ** With toil and hunger wons, 

I seek but food and rest till ne rn.*’ 

The image spake again, and said : 

Enter: fear not: thou art free 
To my himt hospitality.'’ 

Spontaneously, an inner doe»r 
Uncloaed* Anthemion from Hie hall 
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Parsed to a room of state, that wore 
-fVspect of destined festival. 

Of fragrant cedar was the floor, 

And round the light-pilastcred wall 
Curtains of crimson and of gold 
Hung down in many a gorgeous fold. 

Ih’iglit lamps, through that apartment gay 
Adorned like (.^ytlierea’s bowers 
Witli vases filled witli odorous flowens, 
Difluseil an artificial day. 

A ]»au(juet’.s sumptuous order there, 

III long array of viands rare, 

Fruits, and ambrosial m ine, was spread. 

A golden boy, in siuiiblaiice fair 
Of actual life, came forth, and led 
Aiitliemioii to a couch, beside 
That festal talile, canopied 
With eluth h}- sul>tlest Tyrian dyed, 

.\nd minist«‘red the fV-ast : ’Hie while. 
Invisible harj)s syni}>li«)iiious wrtatlicd 
Wild webs uf soul-dissolviug sound, 

And voic(‘S, alternating round, 

Songs, as of choral maidens, breatlied. 

Now to the brim the lioy filled up 
With sj>arkling wine a crystal cu}>. 
Aiitheinion to<»k the eup, and (pialfed, 

With reckless tliirst, the cnehanted draught. 
That instant came a voice divine, 

A iiiaideu voict^ ; — “ Now art thou mii;e !” 

Tin* golihui boy is gone. The song 
And tin* s^unphotiious liarps no more 
Their 8yron-inin.>tr» lsy prolong. 

Oiw criinsou curtain waves before^ 

His sight, and opens. From its screen, 

The nymph of more than earthly mien, 

Idle magic maid of Thessaly, 

Came forth, lier tresses loosely stnnvming, 
Her eyes with dewy radiance beaming, 

Her form all grace and symnieirv. 

In silken vesture light and free 
As if the woof were air, she came, 
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And took liis hand, and called his name, 

— “ ^ow art thou mine again she cried, 
“ My love’s indissoluble chain 
Has found thee in that goblet’s tide, 

And thou shalt wear niy llower again 1” 

She said, and in Anthemion’s breast 
She placed ilie laurel-rose : her arms 
She twined iii\»und him, and imprest 
Her li]>s on his, and lixed on him 
Fond looks of pjissionate love ; her charms 
With tenfold radiance on liis sense 
Shone through the stutlied negligence 
Of Jier light vesture. HLs eytis swim 
AVith dizziness. The lamps grow dim, 

And trem}>le, and expire. A'o more. 

I darkness is there, and Mystery" ; 

And silence keeps the golden key 
< »f i>eaut\*'s britlal door. 


CANTO vn. 

Fiust, fiirest, best, of powers supernal, 
Love waved in heaven his wings of gold. 
And from the depths of Night eternal. 
Black Frelius, and Cliaos old, 

Bade light, and life, ami Ideality rise 
Hamejiiious from the dark disguise 
Of elemental discord wild, 

Which hr? had t'liarimfd and reconciled. 
Love iirst in .social bonds combined 
llie scxitteicil trilscs of humankind, 

And l>ade the wild race cease to roam, 
And learn the endearing name of home. 
From lx»ve the sister arts began, 

Tlmt ebann, adorn, ami soften man. 

To Jjove, the feast, the dance belong, 
Tlie temple-rite, the choral song ; 

Ail feelings that refine and hhiss, 

All kindness, sweetness, gentleness, 
llim men adore, and gods admire, 

Of delicacy, grace, desire, 
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Persuiision, blis8, the bountcouH sire 
In liopes, and toils, and pains, and fears, 

8ole dryer of our human tears ; 

Chief ornament of heaven, and king 
Of earth, to whom the world doth sing 
One chorus of accordant pleasure, 

Of which he taught and leads tlie measiii.'. 

He kindles in the inmost mind 

One loncdy flame — for once — h)r one — 

A vestal fire, which, there enshrine* 1, 

Lives on, till life its(^lf lie done. 

All othi*r fires are of the earth, 

And transient ; hut of heavenly birth 
Is Love’s first flame, wliich howsoever 
Fra\id, }»ower, woe, chance, or fate, may sever 
From its (vmgcnial source, must burn 
I^U(iUenehed, but in the funeral um. 

And thus Anthemion knew and felt, 

As in tlia* j)alace on the wild, 

J»y diemon art adorned, he dwelt 
With that lii’ight nyniph, who ever smiled 
Ke fill gent as the summer morn 
On eastern ocean newly born. 

Thougli oft, in Khododaphne’s vsight, 

A idirensied feeling of delight. 

With painful ailmi ration mixeti 

Of her surpassing beauty, came 

Upon him, yet of earthly flame 

That passion was. Even as betwixt 

The night-clouds transient lightnings phiy, 

Those feelings came and passed away, 

And loft liim lorn. Calliroe ever 
Ihirsued liini like a bleeding shade. 

Nor all the magic nymph’s endeavour 
Could from his constant memory sever 
The imago of that dearer maid. 

Yet all that lovo and art could do 
The enchan trass did. Tho pinito-cnnv 
Her power liad snatched fixna ileath, and ptuit 
Awhile in ocean’s bordering caves. 

To bo her ministers and slaves : 
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And there, hy murmured spells, she sent 
On all their shapes phantastic change. 

In many an uncouth form and strange', 

Grim dwarf, or bony yKthiop tall, 

They plied, thriiughout the enchanted hall, 
Tlieir servile ministries, or siite 
Gigantic niastiirs in the gate, 

Or stalked around the garden-<iells 
In lion-guise, gaunt sentinels. 

And many l)looming youths and maids, 

A joyous Bacchanalian train, 

(Tiiat mid the rcx'ks and piny sliades 
< d’ mountains, thr aigh whose wild doinaiu 
OAgriaii Ilebrus, swift and cold, 
liiijKils his waves o’er sands of goM, 

Tlieir orgies led) by .secret force 

her far-.scattered spells comjxdled, 

Witli song, and ilance, ami sliout, their 
Towards that enchanted tlwelliiig hehl. 

(>ft, ’mid those palace-gardens hiir 
'riie lieaiiteous nymph (her ratliani hair 
With mingled oak and vine-leaves crowned) 
Would grasp the tli^^rsus ivy-lxumd, 

And fold, lier festal vest around, 

Tie' Ikicchic nebris, leading iluis 
The swift and dizzy thiasus : 

And iis she moves, in all her charms. 

With sjiringing feet and flowing arms, 

'Tis strangf; in one fair shape to see 
llow many f».>rms of grai^e can be. 

Tlie youths and maids, her beauteous train, 
Follow fast in »[iortive ring, 

Home the torch and mystic cane, 

Home the vine-bough brandishing; 

Home in giddy circlets ficjeting, 

The Cory ban tic timbrel beating ; 

Alaids, with silver flasks advancing, 

Four the -wine's red-sparkling tide, 

Wliich youths, with heads recumbent dancing, 
Cat<5h in goblets as they glide : 

All ujxm the odorous air 
JJghtly toss their leafy hair, 
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Ever singiug, as they move, 

— ** lo Bacchus ! son of .Jove — 

And oft, the Bacchic fervour ending, 
Among these garden-bowers they stra}', 
Dispei’sed, where fragrant brandies blending 
Exclude the sun's meridian ray, 

Or on some thyniy bank repose. 

By which a tingling rivulet Hows, 

Wliere liirds, on each overshadowing spray, 
Make music through the live-long day. 

The while, in one se<{uestered cave, 

Wlicre roses round the entrance wave. 

And jasmin swi‘et and clustering vine 
With liowers and grapes the arch o’ertwine, 
Antliemion and the nymph recline, 

While in the sunny space, before 
The cave, a fountain’s lucid store 
Its crystal column shoots high, 

And bursts, like sliowery diamonds llasliing, 
So falls, and wdth melodi<.»us dashing 
Shakes the small pool. A youth stands liy, 
A tuneful rhajisodist, and sings. 

Accordant to his changeful strings, 

High strains of ancient poesy. 

And oft her golden lyre she takes, 

And sucli transcendent strains awakes, 

Such floods of melody as steep 

Anthemion’s sense in bondage deep 

Of passionatii admimtiou : still 

Combining w’itli intenser skill 

The charm that holds him now, whose bands 

May ne'er be loosed by mortal liands. 

And oft they rouse wdth cliunorous elm.w 
The forest, urging wide and far 
Through glades and dells the sylvan 'war. 
Satyrs and fauns would start arountl, 

And through their ferny dingles bound, 

To see that nymph, all life and grace 
And radiance, like the huntress-i|ueei4. 

With sandaled feet and vest of green, 

In her soft fingers grasp the sjwar, 

Hang on the track of flying deer, 
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Shout to the dogs as hist tlicty sweep 
Tumultuous down the woodland steep. 

And hurl along llie tainted air, 

The javelin from tier streaming hair. 

The bath, the dance, the feast’s array, 
And swt'etest rest, etmelude the tlay. 

And dwore most witching to disclose, 

Were tlien* siudi j>ower in mortal numbers, 
How sin* would charm Id in to rt*j>ose, 

And gaze upon his troubled slumlxTs, 

With IiK'ks t»f fonder love, than ever 
Pale ( 'viitlda on Kndyndon east, 

While her fors;ikeii chariot ]vasse(l 
OVr < oiria’s many- winding river. 

The love sht* lx)re him was a llamo 
So strong, so b>tal, so intense. 

That no desire beside miglit claim 
Dominion in h#T tiiongbi or sense. 

The world havl iiv>thing to bi*stow 
On her : for wraltli and powi*r were liers : 
The daemons of the earth ^that know 
The beds of gems and fountain-sjnings 
Of undisco verenl gold, aiul where, 

In sublermmi^in st*pulchr<*s, 

The memory of whose place <loth bear 

A e stige, long-forgotten kings 
Sit gaunt on monumental tlirones, 

With massy pearls and costly stonc‘» 
Hanging ou their lialf-mouldcred Ixuies) 
Were slaves Iter. The fears and cares 
Of feebler mortals — Want, and Woo 
His daughter, and their mutual chUd 
liemorseless Crime, — keen Wrath, that tears 
The breast of Hat<3 unrtsconciled, — 
Ambition’s spectral goad, — Kevengo, 

Tliat finds consummation food 
To nurse anew her hydra brood, — 

Shame, Misery's sister, — drc^sui of change. 
The bane of wealth and worldly might, — 
She knew not : Love alone, like ocean, 
JPilled up with one unshan^d emotion 
Her sours capacity : but right 
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And wrong she recked not of, nor owned 
A law beyond her sours desire ; 

And from the hour that first enthroned 
Anthemion in her heart, the fire, 

That burned within her, like the force 
Of floods swept with it in its course 
All feelings that might barriers prove 
To her illimitable love. 

Thus wreathed with ever-varjdng flowers. 
Went by the pui*ple-pinioned hours; 

Till once, returning from the wood 
And woodland chase, at evening-fall, 

Anthemion and the enchantress stood 
Within tlie many-columned hall, 

Alone. They looked around them. Where 
Are all those youths and maidens fair, 

Who followed them but nowl On high 
Hhe waves her lyre. Its iflurmurs die 
Tremulous. They come not whom she calls. 
WHiy stai ts slie ? Wherefore does she throw 
Around the youth her arms of snow, 

With pai^sion so intense, and weep 1 
What mean those murmurs, sad and low, 

That like sepulchral echoes creep 
Along the marble walls ? 

Her breath is short and quick ! and, dim 
W'ith tears, her eyes are fixed on him : 

Her lips arc quivering and apart ; 

He fetds the fluttering of her heart : 

Her face is pale. He cannot shun 
Her fear s contagion. Tenderly 
He kissed her lips in sympathy. 

And said : — “ What ails thee, lovely one V * — 
Low, trembling, faint, her accents fall : 

— “ Look round : what seest thou in tlie hail f'- 
Antlu mion looked, and matle retuni : 

— “ Tlie statues, and the lam[>s that bum : 

Ko more.” — “ Yet look again, where late 
The solitary image sate. 

The monarch-dwarf. Dost thou not see 
An image there which should not be V * — 

VOL. III. 14 
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Even as she bade he looked again : 

Erom his high throne the dwaif was gone. 

Lo ! there, as in the Thespian fane, 

Uranian lA)ve ! His bow was bent : 

The arrow to its head was drawn : 

His frowning brow was fixed intent 
On Iihododajdine. Scarce did rest 
Upon that fonn Antheniion's view, 

When, sounding shrill, the arrow flew. 

And lodged in Rhododaphne*s breast 
It was not Love’s own shaft, the giver 
Of life and joy and tender flame ; 

But, IxuTOwed from Apollo’s quiver, 

The death-directed arrow' came. 

Long, slow, distinct in each stem word, 

A sweet deep-thrilling voice was heard : 

— “ With impious spells hast thou profaned 
My altars ; and all-ruling Jove, 

Though late, yet certain, has unchained 
The vengeance of Umnian Love !” — 

ILe maible j>alace burst asunder, 
liiven liy subterranean thunder. 

.Sudden clouds arrmnd them roDed, 

Lucid vajx>ur, fold on fold. 

Then lihododaphne closer prest 
Anthemion to her bleeding breast, 

As, in his anus upheld, her head 
All languid on his neck reclined ; 

And in the curls that overspread 
His cheek, her temple- ringlets twined : 

Her dim eyes drew*, with fading sight, 

From his their last reflected light, 

And on his lijis, as nature* failed,* 

Her lips their last sweet sighs exhaled. 

— “ Farewell !” — she said — another bride 
The jfmrtner of thy days must be : 

But do not hate my memory : 

♦ The late but certain vengeance of the god*, oecum in many 
fomts a* a ienteiice aniong the classical writem ; and i* the subject 
of m iotereatiiig <iialogue, among the moral work* of Plutarch, w hich 
conchtde* with the fable of Theapeaiua, a very remarkable prcitotyjio 
of the Ittfemo of Dante. 
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And build a tomb by Ladon’s tide. 

To her, who, false in all beside. 

Was but too true in loving thee!’* — 

Tlie quivering earth beneath them stirred. 
In dizzy trance upon her bosom 
He fell, as falls a wounded bird 
XJl)on a broken rose’s blossom. 

AVhat sounds are in Anthemion’s ear? 

It is the lark that carols clear, 

And gentle wah’.rs murmuring near. 

He lifts his head : the new-born day 
Is round him, and the sun-beams play 
On silver eddies. Can it be ? 

The stream he loved in infancy 1 
The hills] the Aphrodisian grove? 

The fields that knew Calliope’s love? 

And those two sister trees, are they 
The cedar and the pcjilar gray, 

That sliade old Pheidon’s door ] Alas ! 

Sad vision now ! Does l^hantasy 
I^lay with his troubled sense, made dull 
By many griefs ? He does not dream : 

It is his o^vn Arcadian stream, 

The fields, the hills : and on the grass. 

The dewy grass of Ladon’s vale. 

Lies Khododaphne, cold and pale, 

But even in death most beautiful ; 

And there, in mournful silence by her. 

Lies on the ground her golden lyre. 

He knelt beside her on the ground : 

On her pfile face and radiant hair 
He fixed his eyes, in sorrow drowned. 

That one so gifted and so fair, 

All light and music, thus should l»e 
(Quenched like a night-star suddenly, 

Might move a stranger’s tears ; but lie 
Had known her love ; such love as yet 
Kcver could heart that knew forget ! 

He thought not of his wrongs. Alone 
Her love and loveliness possest 
His memory, and her fond cart's, shown 


14—2 
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In seeking, nature’s empire tlirough. 
Devices ever rare and new. 

To make him calm and blest. 

Two maids had loved him ; one, the light 
Of his young soul, the morning star 
Of life and love ; the other, bright 
As are the noon-tide skies, when far 
The vertic sun’s fierce radiance bums : 

The world had been too brief to prove 
The measure of each single love : 

Yet, from this hour, forlorn, bereft, 
Com]>assionless, w’here’er he turns. 

Of all that love on earth is left 
ICo trace hut their cinereal urns. 

But Pheidon’s door unfolds ; and who 
Comes forth in beauty 1 Oh ! 'tis slie, 
Herself, his own Calliroe I 
And in that burst of blest sur|:>rise, 
like Lethe’s self upon his brain 
Oblivion of all grief and pain 
Descends, and tow’rtls her path he flies. 
The maiden knew 
Her love, and flew 

To meet him, and her dear arms threw 
Around his neck, and wept for bliss. 

And on his lips impressed a kiss 
He had not dared to give, llie 8i>ell 
Was broken now, that gave Ixjfore 
Isot death, but magic slumber. More 
The closing measure needs not tell. 

Love, wonder, tnuispoi't w'ild and high. 
Question that waiU^d not reply. 

And answer uni-eqiiire»d, and smiles 
Tlirough such sweet tears as bliss l>eguiies, 
Fixcid, mutual looks of long delight. 

Soft chiding for o’erhasty flight, 

And promise never more to roam, 

Were t heirs. Old Pheidon from his liomo 
Came forth, to share their joy, and bless 
Their love, and all was liappinem 
But w’hen the maid Anthemion led 
To where her b(*auteous rival slept 
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The long last sleep, on earth dispread, 

And told her tale, CaUiroe wept 
Sweet tears for Khododapline^s doom ; 

For in her heart a voice was heard : 

— “ *Twas for Anthemion’s love she erred — 
They built by Ladon’s banks a tomb ; 

And, when the funeral pyre had burned, 

With seemly rites they there inurned 
The ashes of the enchantress fair ; 

And sad, sweet verse they traced, to show 
That youth, love, beauty, slept below ; 

And bade the votive marble bear 
The name of IIiiododapiine. There 
The laurel-rose luxuriant sprung, 

And in its lK)ughs her lyre they hung, * 

And often, when, at evening hours, 

They decked the tomb with mournful flowers, 
The lyre upon the twilighH)reeze 
Would pour mysterious symphonies. 


THE PtOITNr) TABLE; 

OR, KING A R T H U Il’s FEAST. 


INTRODUCTION. 

King Arthur is said to have disappeared after the battle of Camlan, 
And to have never been seen again ; which gave rise to a tradition, 
that he had been carried away by Merlin, a famous prophet and ma- 
gician of his time, and would return to his kingdom at some future 
period. — The Welsh continued to expect him for many hundred 
years ; and it is by no means certain that they have entirely given 
him up. He is here represented as inhabiting a solitary island, under 
the influence of the prophet Merlin ; by whose magic power he is 
shown all the kings and queens who have sat on his thi-one since his 
death, and giving to them a grand feast, at his old established round 
table, attended by their principal secretaries, dukes, lords, admirals, 
generals, poets, and a long train of courtiers. The kings aro of 
<;ourso mentioned in the order of succession. The iiUegory is illus- 
trated as concisely as possible in the notes. So many histories of 
England being published for the use of young persons, we have only 
attached the names of the kings, and to such instances as might not 
bo considered sufficiently explanatory. 
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K ing AETHUR sat do\ra by the lonely sea-eoast, 

As thin as a lath, and as pale as a ghost : 

•xi He looketi on the east, and the west, and the south, 
W a tear in his eye, and a pipe in his mouth ; 

And he said to old ISIcrlin, who near him did stand, 

Drawing cii*cles, triangles, juul squares on the siind, 

Sure nothing more dismal ami tedious can be. 

Than to sit always smoking and watching the sea : 

Say when shall the fates re-establisli my reign. 

And spread my round-table in Eritaiu agiiin 


Old Merlin rejdied : “ By my art it apjKWs, 

Not in less than thn?e huiidix'd and seventy years ; 

But ill the meantime I am very well able 
To spread in this island your ancient round table ; 

And to grace it with guests of unparalleled splendour, 
I’ll summon old Pluto forthwith to surrender 
All the kings who liave sat on your throne, from the day 
'When liom Camlaii s ilestrudioii 1 snatched you away.” 

King Artiiur’.s long far e, hy these accents restored, 
Grew as round as his table, a.s bright as liis sw«*rd ; 
While tlie wand of ohl Merlin waved over the ocean, 
Soon covered its billows with brilliant commotion ; 

For sliips of a]] ages and si/es appearing. 

Towards the same shore were all rapidly steering, 

Came cleaving the billows with sail and with oar, 

Yacht, pinnace, sitxq*, irigate, and seventy-fair. 

King Arthur scarce sj»ied tlnun afar from tlu* land, 

Ere their keels were fixed dee]* in the yellow sea-sand ; 
And &om under their cano[*ies, golden and gay, 

Came kings, queens, ami courtiers, in gallant array', 

Much musing and marvelling wlio it might I.m-, 

Tliat was smoking LLs pi|*e by tlui side of the sea ; 

But Merlin stcpjasl forth with a greeting right warm, 
And then introduced tliem in onler and form. 


The Saxons* came first, the pre-iuninence claiming, 

Witli scarce one among them but Alfred worth naming. 

* The Baxotit invaded EiijglAnd, and diii{K>**seiii»d the Britons. The 

most fatuous ol the Saxon kings was Allreii 
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Full slyly they looked upon Canute* the bold, 

And remembered the drubbing ho gave them of old : 

Sad Haroldt came last ; and the crown w liich he ^s’ore 
Had been broken, and trampled in dust and in gore. 

2^0 w the sun in the west liad gone down to repose. 

When before them at once a pavilion arose ; 

Where Arthur's round table was royally spread, 

And illumined with lamps, purple, yellow, and red. 

The smell of roast beef put them all in a foment, 

So they scrambled for seats, and were ranged in a moment. 

The Conqueror :{: stood up, as they thouglit to say grace ; 
Hut he scowled round the board with a resolute face ; 

And the company stand, Avhen he swore by the fatt^, 

That a list he would liave of their names and estates ;§ 

And lest too much liiiuor their brains should inspire 
To set the pavilion and table on lire. 

He lioped tliey’d acknowledge lio^jounselled right well, 

To put out the lights Avlieii lie tinkled his beli.jl 

His s})eech Avas cut short hy a general dismay ; 

For William the SecondH had faint<‘d aAvay, 

At the smell of some I^cav Forest Venison** before him ; 

But a tweak of the nose, Arthur said, Avould restore liim. 

But another disturbance compelled him to mark 
The pitiful state of jioor Henry Beauclerk ; ft 
Who liad lallen on the lampreys AAutli ardour so stout, 

That he dropped from his chair in the midst of the rout. 

Old Arthur, surprised at a king so A'^oracious, 

Thought a saltAvater ducking might prove eflicacious. 

* The Danes, under ( -anute, conquered the Saxons. The sons of 
Canute died without children, and the governincnt rcturued to the 
Saxon kings. 

t The last of the Saxon kings was Harold IL win, was killed in 
the battle of Hastings, when William, Duke of Normandy, gained a 
decisive victory. 

William I. the Compicror. 

Doomsday Book. 

II The curfew. 

IF William H. Rufus. 

** Accidentally killed by an arrow while hunting in the Ncav 
F orest. 

ft Henry I. Beauclerk. 
tt Hied eating lampreys. 
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INow Stephen,* ** for whom some bold barons had carved, f 
Said, while some could get surfeited, he was half-starved : 
For his arms were so pinioned, unfortunate elf 
He could hit on no method of helping himself. 

But a tumult more furious called Arthur to check it, 
*Twixt Henry the Sccond§ and Thomas-a-Becket.ll 
“ Turn out,” exclaimed Arthur, that prelate so free, 

Ajid from the first rock see him thrown in the sea,” 

So they liustled out Becket without judge or jury, 
liVlio quickly rt'turned in a terrible fury. 

Tlie lords were enraged, and the ladies affrighted ; 

But his head was soon cracked in the fray he excited ; 

Wlien in rushed some monks in a great perturbation, 

Ajid gave good King Henry a sound fiagellatioii ; 

Which so coolly lie took, that the president swore, 

He ne’er saw such a bigoted milksop before. 

But Arthur’s good humour was quickly restored, 

When to lion-heart RichanllT a bumper he |X)ured ; 

"Wliose pilgrim's array told the tale of liis toils. 

Half-veiling his arms and his iSaracen spoils 
As he sliced up the venison of merry Sherwood, 

He told a long story of Ixild Robin flood, ft 
Wliicli gave go<Hl King Arthur such hearty delight, 

That he vow’d he’d make ftobin a round-table knight. 

"Wliile ^lerlin to fetch Robin Hood wiis jirejKiring, 

John Lackland was blustering, and vapouring, and swear- 

* Stephen, of Bloix. 
t Held in 8uhje<;tion by the l>aron«. 

X And i»o restricted in his authority, that he had little more thau 
the name of a king. 

$ Henry II. Fite-Empre«s. 

If Quarrelled with his minister, Thomas-a- Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was comiMjl!e<fl to fly the country ; but afterwards 
ntuming, was murdered by some followers of the king ; for which 
Hmiiy was forced to do jienauce, and was whipped by the motiks at 
Becky’s tomb. 

H Hiebard Cfmr de-JJon, 

** Beturnecl in a pilgrim's disguise through Eurofie from his wars 
in lite Holy Land, 

ft In hit time lived Eohin Hood, the celebratisi robber of Sher- 
wood Koreet. 

^ King John, tnmasied Laekhuid. 
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And seemed quite determined the roast to be ruling 
But some stout fellows near him preparetl him a cooling ; 
Who seized him, and held him, nor gave him release. 

Till he signed them a bond for preserving the peace.f 

Wliile Henry the Third, J dull, contemned, and forsaken, 
Sat stupidly silent, regaling on Bacon, § 

Tlio First of tlie Edwards || charmed Arthur with tales 
Of lighting in I’alestine, Scotland, and Wales 
But Merlin asserted his angry regards, 

Becollccting how Edward had treated the Bards.* ** **• 

'riie Second, ft whoso days in allliction had run,JJ 
Sat pensive and sad ’twixt his father and son. 

But on the Thinl iklward§§ resplendently glance 
The blazons of knighthood, and tropliies of France ;|[1| 

Beside him his son in black armour appears, 

That yet l)ears tlie marks of the held of Poictiers. fir 

From the festival’s pomp, and the table’s array, 

Pole Biclmrd of Bourdeaux**^ turned sadly away ; 

The tliought of that time Ids remembrance appals, 

When Famine scowled on him in Pomfret’s dark walls. tf+ 

Beside lum sat Bolingbroke,JJJ gloomy and stem, 

Xor dai'ed las dark eyes on his victim to turn ;§§§ 

Tlie wrinkles of care o’er his features were spread, 

And thorns lined the crown that encircled his head.|jiiil 

* Ambitious of absolute power. 

t Forced by his barons to sign Magna Charta. 

^ Henry ifl. of Winchester. 

S A weak and fcK)li8]i king, in whose reign lived Friar Bacon. 

Kdward I. Longshanks. 

1i Gained many victories. 

Massacred the VV'elsh Bards. 

ft Edward II. of Caernarvon. 

^ Murdered by his wife's knowledge in Berkeley Castle, 
fldward HI. 

Jill Conquered France in conjunction with his son, the Black 
Bnnoe. 

Iff The battle of IVictiers. 

**• Hichard II. of Bourdeaux. 

ttt Killed in Fomfret Castle. 

Henry IV. BoUugbroke. 

§11 Obtained the crown by rebolUug against IBohard 11 • 

lllll) Was miserable all his reign. 
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But Harry of Monmoutli^ some guests liad brought in, 

WTio drank so much liquor, and made such a diu,t 
(WTiile Arthur full loudly his mirth did disclose 
At EaktafiTs lat belly and Baixicljih’s red nose) 

That he turned them all out Avith luonarcliical pride, 

Aind laid the plumed caj) of Ids rcA’els aside, 

And put on the helmet, and bre;istj>late, and shield. 

That did such great serAuce on Agincourt’s field. § 

And nour rang the tent witli unusual alanns, 

For the Avhite and red roses were calling to arms ;[| 

Confusion and tuiiuilt establishotl thtdr ridgn, 

And ^Irthur stood up, and called silence in vain. 

Poor IlaiTv the Sixth, ^ hustled, beaten, and prest, 

Ilaii his nosegay of lilies** soon torn frvun his breast ; 

And, thougli Maigatxft, to shiehl him, Lad clas|K?d him 
around, ft 

From lier anus he was shaken, and hurled the giound 
While lid Avanl of York§§ ihuirished over his head 
The rose’s jmle blossoms, ami tram]»led tin* red ; 

'rhongh Warwick strove vainly the ill to repair, 

And set fidleii Henry again on Ids cliair. 

The cliildrenjjjl of Edward sb»od up in tlie fniy, 

But, touchcsl by cniel Bicharjl,*'^ they vanished aAvay ; 

* Henry V. of Monmouth. 

+ 1.^1 a very disi^4utc hf<: A%'hile Pnriee of Wales, and kept a »et 
of druukeii e<ain>aiiiong, to whom Shak«|>eare haa given the namea of 
I'aljrtalf, Ba.rd »lj>li, Ac. 

t I>i»carde<l them when he came to l>c king. 

I And gained greiit victories in Krance, jjarticularly the battle of 
Agincoart. 

II Hie civil wars f»f ^'ork and Eanca»ter, of which reapective 
parties the white and red ro»e« w ere the emblems. 

H Henry' VI. of Windsor. 

Lost the kingdom of France, 
ft Bapfjorted by hi* qiieen, Margaret. 

Overcome by the York party, and made a |iri8oner in the Tower, 
li Bdward IV. raii!ie<l to the tlirone by the aid of the F.arl of War- 
wick; who aftervvanl* <juarre!le<l wnh iC<lwar'i, and eudeavounHi to 
nmUpw Henry, but w itimut suc-ce»s. 

|| Mwaitt V. and bis brother, the iHik© <»f York, died while 
difiidren, supposed to liave l^eii intirderc*! in the Tower by order of 
their tm^ Hiehard. 

ff Bidkard HI., a mud utd sangumaiy tyrant 
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Who, knowing none loved him, resolved all should fear him. 
And therefore knocked every one down who was near him, 
Till iiim in his turn Harry Kichmond* assailed, 

And at once, on his downfall, good order prevailed j 
And liichmoud uplifted, to prove the strife ended, 

A wreath where the white and red roses were blended .t 

With Ills Jane, and his Annes, and lus Catherines beside, 
Bat Henry the Eighth, J in true Ottoman pride, 

And ([Uaifed oil' witli AVolsey the goblet's red tide ; 

But over tlie bead (jf each lady so fair 
An axe was iiupcudiiig, that hung by a hair.§ 

Bold Arthur, whose fancy this king liad not won, 

Look'd with hop<‘ and delight on vouug Edward;! his son ; 
But had scarcely cioiimeiidrd his learning and grace, 

Eit* he found his attention called to the place 
Whew the inliiUioiis Miirv^* pollivk.'<l the feast, 

Who sal drinking hlood ironi the skull uf a priest. ft 


But he struggled his horror and rage to repress, 

And Sought constdaiioii fiuiu wtutliy ijHieen Bess,;J;J 
Who hud bnuiglit Drake aiul iialeigh her state to sustain, §§ 
With Aiiierican spoils and the trophies of Spain ; 


hC* t’onuuerml in the battle of Itosworth by Heury of Richmond, 
aftorwanU Houry VI I, 

t Btung hioitjieif of the bouse of l/ancastep marneu Elizawth, 
fiiKter of Kdwar<l V., who wxs of the house of ^ )rk : thua uuitiiig 
the two hoiiBea. aiul eiiihng the civil wars. 

4 Hairy \ III. , . . .v > . 

Ila4l six wives — one Jane, two Auuea, and tliree t athcriucs, lu 
the f<»llow iug order : 

1 . Catheniie of Arragou, whom he divorcevl. 

2. Ami Roleyn, w hiUM he l»eheaded. 

tl. Jatie »Seymour, who <iicd in giving birth to Edward v i. 

4. Ann of Cleves, w lioin he aeiit back to her parents. 

5. Catherine Howanl, wh«»ni he l»ehea<kHb 

0. ( 'atherino Tarr, who outlived him. 


I Edw'ard VI., a very |iroimsing young pnuce. 

Dieil in hit nixteunth year. ^ „. ... 

** Mar>-. Cruel guoen Mar>-. Daughter ol Hen p' the Eigh^ 
ft Bumod three hmidrtHl iierton® for not I'nimg ot her op 
mligioii. 

EUtalieth, A wine and fortunate iiueen. , 

H Her admirals, among whom were vSir ■ icQ-th 

Walter Raleigh, aailetl round the wt»rid, aetUed coiomc 
Amerioit defeated the Spaiiiah Artnadai &c. 
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While Shakspeare and Spenser,* * * § with song and with fable, 
Enchanted King Arthur and all round his table. 

Kow the First of the James’sf complained of the heat, 
And seemed ill at ease on his rickety seat ; 

It proved, when examined (wliich made them aU stare), 

A gunpowder barrel instead of a chair. J 

The First of the Charles’s§ was clearing the dishes, 
Taking more than his share of the loaves and the fishes,]! 
Kot minding at all what the company said, 

'Wlien up started Cromwell, and sliced off his head.^ 

Charles the Second,** * * * enraged at the villanous deed. 

Tried to turn out Old Cromwell, but could not succeed ; 

Dut he mastered young Dick, and then cooled his own wrath 
In syllabub, trifle, and filigree broth. ft 

James the Second, with looks full of anger and gloom, 
Pronounced nothing good but the cookery of Borne ;§§ 

So begged of King Arthur, liis dear royal crony. 

To make all the company eat macaroni ;*! 

But Arthur bade Mary an orange pre8eut,1fir 
At which James grew queasy, and fled from the tent. 

♦So she placed on his seat honest William,*** her spouse, 
And with laurel and olive encircled Ids brows ;ttt 

* In her reign lived many eminent authors, particularly Shak* 
speare and Spenser, 

t James the First. 

^ The gunpowder plot, 5th November, 1C05. 

§ Charles I, 

il Overstrained his prerogative ; encroached on the liberties of the 
people, and on the privileges of parliament. The consequence was 
a civil war and the loss of his head. 

IF The commonwealth succeeded, at the head of which was 
Oliver Cromwell. He w'as succeeded by his son Bichard, who was 
displaced by the restoration of Charles 11. 

•* Charles II. 

++ A frivolous and dissolute king. 
tt James 11. 

§1 A bmoted Homan Catholic. 

(Ul Used violent measures to establish that religion in England. 

Hf Wa« oblmed to flv the country ; and the crown devolved to 
bis daughter Mary, ana her husband, William, Prince of Oranue. 
•♦♦Wiliam III. * 

ttt His reign waj distinguished by foreign victories and domestic 
prosperity. 
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Wreath of glory and peace, by young Freedom entwined,* * * § 
And gave him a key to the lock* of the mind. 

Now as Arthur continued the party to scan, 

He did not well know what to make of Queen Anne ;t 
Eut Marlborough, J he saw, did her credit uplift, 

And he heartily laughed at the jokes of Dean Swift. § 

Then shook hands with two Georges, || who near him were 
seated. 

Who closed in his left, and the circle completed ; 

He liked them both well, but he frankly averred, 

He expected to prove better pleased with the Third. 


PAPER MONEY LYRICS. 

[Written in 1825. A few of the Lyrics \^re pubhshed in the Guide 
newspaper in 1837, and the whole published privately in that 
year.] 


FaUtaJj '. — Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound. 

Shallow. — Ay, marry. Sir John, which I beseech you to let me 
have home with me. — Shakspeare. 

Perez. — Who’s that is cheateil ? Speak again, thou vision. 
Cacafogo. — I’ll let thee know I am cheated, cheated damnably. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


PREFACE. 

These ** Lyrics ” were witten in the winter of 1825-2(), during the 
prevalence of an influenza to which the beautiful fabric of pajjer- 
credit is periodically subject ; which is called commercial panic by 
citizens, nnancial crisis by politicians, and day of reckoning by the 
profane ; and which affectetl all promisers to pay in town and country 
with one of its most violent epidemic visitations in December, 1825. 
The “ Lyrics ” shadow out, in their order, the symptoms of the 


* By l»eing the origin of the present form of the English con* 
stitution, in the glorious revolution of 1688 ; and by the life aiul 
writings of the philosopher Locke. 

t Anne. 

X Her general, the Duke of Marlborough, gained several great 
victories in F^ce. 

§ Many eminent literary characters flourished in her time, par- 
ticularly Swift and Pope. 

II The House of Hanover : George L, George IL, George IIL 
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epidemic in its several stages ; the infallible nostrums, remedial and 
preventive, pressed by every variety of that arch class of quacks, 
who call themst^ves pohtical economists ; the orders, counter-orders, 
and disorders, at the head of affairs, with respect to joint-stock 
banks, and the extinction of one-pound notes, inclusive oi Scotland, 
and exclusive of Scotland ; till the final patching up of the uncured 
malady by a series of false palliatives, which only nourished for 
another eruption the seeds of tlie original disease. Tlie tabes (acifis 
concepta meduUis has again blazed forth in new varieties of its primi- 
tive types — broken promises and bursting bubbles. Persons and 
things are changed, but the substance is the same ; and these little 
ballads are as applicable now as they were twelve years ago. They 
will be applicable to every time and place, in which public credulity 
shall have given temporary support to the safe and economical cur- 
rency, which consists of a senes of paper promises, made with the 
deliberate purix)se, that the promise shall always be a payment, and 
the pajTuent shall always l>e a promise. 

20 July, 1837. 


PAN IN TOWN.* 

{Meirum IthypliaUicum cum anaenm.) 

FaUtaff. — If any man will caper with me for a thousand marks, 
let him leud me the money, and have at him. 

Pan and Chorus of Citizens. 

P*AN. 

T he Country banks arc breaking : 

The London banks are shaking : 

Suspicion is awaking : 

E’en quakers now are quaking ; 

Ex[>erience seems to settle, 

That paper is not metal, 

And promises of payment 
Are ncitlier food nor raiment ; 

Then, since that, one and all, you 
Ap)c fellows of no value 
Por genius, learning, spirit, 

Or any kind of merit 

* Pan, it may be necessary to tell the citizens, is the author of 
** Panic Terrors.” The Cockney poet, who entitled a poem “The 
Universal Pan,” which began with “ Kot in the town am I j” a most 
original demonstration of his universality ; has had a good oppor- 
tunity, since he wrote that poem, of seeing that Pan can he in town 
mmetimm. Perhapa, according to his Mythology^ the Pan in town 
was the Sylvan Pan ; a fashionable arrival for the season. 
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That mortals call substantial, 

Excepting the financial, 

(Which means the art of robbing 
By huckstering and jobbing, 

And sharing gulls and gudgeons 
Among muckworms and curmudgeons) 

Being each a flimsy funny 
On the stream of paper money, 

All riding by sheet anchors, 

Of balances at Bankers ; 

Look out ! for squalls are coming. 

That if you stand huin-drumraing, 

■Will burst with vengeance speedy, 

And leave you like the needy 
AV^ho have felt your clutches greedy, 

All beggarly and seedy 
And not worth a maravedi. 

CHORUS. ^ 

Our balances, our balances, 

Our balances, our balances ; 

Our balances we crave for : 

Our balances ■we rave for : 

Our balances we rush for : 

Our balances we crush for : 

Our balances we call for : 

Our balances we bawl for : 

Our balances wo run for : 

Our balances we dun for : 

Our bidances we pour for : 

Our balances wo roar for : ' 

Our balances we shout for : 

Our Imlauces we rout for : 

Our bfilances, our bidauces, 

We bellow all about for. 

OBADIAH NINK-EYKS.* 

The mighty men of Gad, yea, 

Are all upon tlie jmuI, yea, 

* The Kine-eyes, or Lamprey, is distiuguislied far its power of 
suction. 
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Bellowing with lungs all brazen. 
Even like the bulls of Basan ; 

With carnal noise and shout, yea, 
They compass me about, yea ; 

I am full of tribulation 
Eor the sinful generation ; 

I shrink from the abiding 
Of the ivrath of their back-sliding ; 
Best my feet should be up-tripp-ed. 
And my outward man be stripp-ed. 
And my pockets be out-clean-ed 
Of the fruits which I have glean-ed. 

CHORUS. 

Our balances, our balances. 

Our balances, our balances. 

Pay — pay — pay — ^pay — 
Without delay — 

Our balances, our balances. 

MAC FUNGUS, 

A weel sirs, what's the matter? 

An’ hegh sirs, what's the clatter 1 
Ye dinna ken. 

Ye seely men. 

Y’ur fortunes ne’er were batter. 
There’s too much j>opulation. 

An* too much cultivation, 

An’ too much circulation. 

That’s a’ that ails the nation. 

Ye’re only out o’ halth, sirs, , 

Wi' a plathora o’ walth, sirs, 

Instead of glourin* hither. 

Ye'd batter, I conjacture, 

Just hoot awa’ thegither. 

To hear our hraw chiel lacture : 
His ecoonoomic science 

Wad silence a’ your clanking, 

An' teach you some reliance, 

On the preenciples o’ banking. 
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CHORUS. 

Our balances, our balances, 

Our balances, our balances. 

SIR ROGER REDNOSB {BavJcer). 

Be quiet, lads, and steady. 

Suspend ibis idle racket, 

Your balances are ready. 

Each wrapped in separate packet. 

All ticketed and docketed, 

And ready to be pocketed. 

FIRST CITIZEN. 

As of cash you’ve such a heap, sir, 

My balance you may keep, sir ; 

Have troubled you I shouldn’t. 

Except in tlie belief 

That you couldn’t pay or wouldn’t. [Exit. 

SIR ROGER llllDNOSE. 

How there’s a pretty thief. 

{A scroll appears over a door,) 

Tick, Nick, Tick, Trick, and Company, 
Are deeply grieved to say, 

Tliey are under the necessity 
Of suspending for the day.” 

SECOND CITIZEN. 

This evil I portended. 

THIRD CITIZEN. 

Now aU my hopes are ended. 

FOURTH CITIZEN. 

Tm quite aground. 

FIFTH CITIZEN. 

I’m all astound. 

SIXTH CITUSEN. 

Would they were all suspended. 


VOL. III. 
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CHORUS. 

Our Ixilances, our balances. 
Our balances, our balances, 
Pay, pay, pay, pay. 

Without delay, 

X#est ere to-morrow morning 
To pot 3^ou go ; 

Tick, JSTick, and Co. 

Have given us all a warning- 

si r FXIMSY KITE. 

Sirs, we must stop ; 

We shut up shop. 

Though assets here are plenty. 
When up we’re wound. 

For every pound 
We’ll pay you sliillings twenty. 

SEVENTH CITIZEN. 

'What assets, sir, I pray you? 

SIB FLIMSY KITE. 

Sir, quite enough to pay yoiu 

EIGHTH CITIZEN. 

May it please you to say what, sir ? 

SIR FLIMSY KITE. 

Good bills a monstrous lot, sir ; 
And Spanish lionds a store, sir ; 
And Mining Shares still more, sir ; 
Columbian Scrip, and Cliilian ; 

And Poyais half a million : 

And what will make you sleek, sir. 
Fine picking from the Greek, sir. 

NINTH CITIZEN. 

I think it will apx>ear, sir. 

The greatest Greek is here, sir. 

SENTIMENTAL COCKNEY, 

Oh how cen Plutus deal so 
JBy his devout adorer ? 
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NERVOUS COCKNEY. 

This hubbub makes mo feel so. 

FANCY COCKNEY. 

Now this I call a floorer. 

NEWSPAPER MAN. 

The respectable old firm, 

(We have much concern in saying). 
Kite, G rubbings, and Muckworm, 

Have been forced to leave off paying. 

BYSTANDER. 

The loser and the winner. 

The dupe and the impostor. 

May now both go to dinner 

With Humphrey, Duke of Glo’ster. 

LAWYER. 

I'hat we the fruits may pocket, 

Let’s go and strike a docket. 

CHORUS {Da Capo). 

Our balances, our balances. 

Our balances, our balances. 

SIR ROGER RKDNOSE. 

Some are gone to-day 

More will go to-morrow : 

Hut I will stay and pay. 

And neither beg nor borrow. 

Tick and Kite, 

That looked so bright. 

Tike champagne froth have flown, sirs ; 
But I can tell 
They both worked well 
While well was let alofie^ sirs. ‘ 


1-5— fr 
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THE TIIEEE LITTLE MEK, 

‘‘Base is the slave that pays.’' — P istol. 

There were Three Little Men, 

And they made a Little Pen, 

And they said, Little Pen, you must flow, flow, flow, 
i\jid write our names away 
Under promises to pay, 

’\Vhich how we are to keep wc do not know.” 

Then said the Little Pen : — 

3Iy pretty Little Men, 

If you wish your pretty promises to pass, pass, pass, 

You must make a little flash, 

And pamde a little cash. 

And you’re sure of every neighbour that’s an ass, ass, ass. 

Then said the Little Three, 

“ If wiseacres there be, 

They are not the sort of folks for me, me, me. 

Let us have but all the fools 
And the wise ones and their rules, 

May just go to the devil and be d — , d — , d — .” 

Then the Little Men so gay, 

Wrote their promises to pay. 

And lived for many moons royally, ly, ly. 

Till there came a stormy day. 

And they vanished all away, 

Leaving many shoals of gudgeons high and dry, dry, dry. 

They who sought the Little Men, 

Only found the Little Pen, 

Which they instantly proceeded to condemn, demn, demn 
But,” said the Little Pen, 

** Use me like the Little Men, 

And m make you as good mono/ as I made for them.” 
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Tlie seekers with long faces, 

Returned upon their traces, 

They carried in the van the Little Pen, Pen, Pen ; 
-Ajid they hung it on the wall 
Of their reverend Town-hall, 

As an eloquent memorial of the Little Men. 


PROCEMIUM OF AN EPIC 

WHICH WILL SHORTLY APPEAR IN QUARTO, UNDER THE TITLE OP 

FLY-LY-NIGHT.” 

By R — S— , Esq.,* Poet Laureate. 

^‘His promises were, as he once was, mighty ; 

And his performance, as he is now, nothing.” — Hkn. VIII. 

How troublesome is day ! ^ 

It calls u'^ from our sleep awtij ; 

It bids us from our pleasant dreams awake, J 
And sends us forth to keep or break 
Our promises to pay. 

How troublesome is day ! 

Now listen to mv lay ; 

Much have I said, 

Which few have heard or read, 

And much have I to say, 

Which hear yo while ye may. 

Come listen to my lay. 

Come, for ye know me, as a man 
Who always praises, as he can. 

All promisers to pay. 

So they and I on terms agree, 

And they but keep their faith with me, 

Whate’er their deeds to others be, 

They may to the minutest particle 
Command my fingers for an ode or article. 

Come listen while I strike the Epic string, 

And, as a changeful song I sing, 

* Kobert Southey. 
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Before my eyes 

Bid changeful Proteus rise, 

Turning his coat and skin in countless forms and dyes. 

Come listen to my lay, 

"While I the wild and wondrous tale array, 

How riy-hy-^"ight wxnt down. 

And set a bank up in a country town ; 

How like a king his head he reared ; 

And how the Coast of Cash he cleared ; 

And how one night he disappeared, 

When many a scoffer jibed and jeered ; 

And many an old man rent his beard ; 

And many a young man cursed and railed ; 

And many a woman wept and wailed ; 

And many a mighty heart was quailed ; 

And many a wretch was caged and gaoled : 

Because great Fly-by-Night had failed. 

And many a miserable .sinner 
Went without his Sunday dinner, 

Bticause he liad not metal bright, 

And waved in vain before the butcher’s sight, 

The ])roinh^es of Fly-by-Night. 

And little Jackey Horner 
Sate sulking in the corner. 

And in default of CTirLstinas jne 
Whereon his little thumb to try, 

He put liis finger in liis eye, 

And blubbered long and lustily. 

Come listen to my lay, 

And ye shall say, 

That never tale of errant knight, 

Or captive damsel bright, 

Demon, or elf, or goblin sprite, 

Fierce crusade, or feudal figlit, 

Or cloistral phantom all in wi^te, 

Or castle on accessless height, 

Upreared by necromantic might, 

Was half so full of rare delight. 

As this whereof I now prolong, 

The memory in immortid song — 

The wild and wondrous tale of TTy-by-Night. 
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A MOOD OF MY OWN MIND, 

OCCURRING DURING A GALE OF WIND AT MIDNIGHT, WHILE 1 WAS 
WRITING A PAPER ON THE CURRENCY, RY THE LIGHT OF TWO 
MOULD CANDLES. 

By W. W., Esq.,* Distributor of Stamps. 

“ Quid distent icra lupinis ?” — HoR, 

Much grieved am 1 in spirit by tlie news of this day’s post, 
Which tc3lls mo of the devil to pay witii the paper money 
host : 

’Tis fcjared that out of all their mass of promises to pay, 

The devil alone will get his <liie : he’ll take them at his day. 

1 have a pleasant little nook secured from colds and damps, 
From whence to jnaper money men I serve out many stamps ; 
From thence a fair per-centagti gilds my dwelling in the 
glen ; 

And therefore do I sympathize with the paper money men. 

I muse, 1 muse, for much this news my spirit doth perplex, 
But whilst I muse I can’t refuse a pint of double X, 

Which Mrs W. brings to me, which she herself did brew. 

Oh I doubly sweet is double X from Mistress double U. 

The storm is on the mountain side, the wind is all around ; 

It sweeps across the lake and vale, it makes a mighty sound ; 
A rushing sound, that makes me think of what I’ve heanl at 
sea, 

The devil in a gale of wind is as busy as a bee/’ 

I fear the devil is busy now with the paper money men : 

I listen to the tempest’s roar tlirough mountaiii pass and 
glen; 

I hear amid the eddying blast a sound among the hills. 
Which to my fancy seems the sound of bursting paper mills. 


William Wordsworth. 
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A money-grindiiig paper mill blows up with such a sound, 
As shakes the green geese from their nests for many miles 
around; 

Oh woe to him who seeks the mill pronouncing sternly 

«Payr 

A spell like open sesame ” which evil sprites obey. 

The word of power up-blows the mill, the miller disappears : 
The shattered fragments fall in showers about the intruder’s 
ears ; 

.tlnd leave no trace to mark the place of what appeared so 
great, 

Eut shr^s of rags, and ends of quills, and bits of copper-plate. 

I love the paper money, and the paper money men ; 

My hundred, if they go to pot, I fern* would sink to ten ; 

The country squires would cry “ lietreiich !'’ and then I might 
no doubt, 

Be sent about my business ; yea, even right about. 

I hold the paper money men say truly, when they say 
They ought to pay their promises, witli promises to pay ; 

And he is an unrighteous judge, who says they shall or may, 
Ee made to keep their promises in any other way. 

’The paper money goes alx)nt, by one, and two, and five, 

A circulation like the blood, that keeps the land alive ; 

It pays the rent of c(aintry squires, and makes them think 
they thrive, 

WTien else they might be lighting fires to smoke the loyal 
hive. 

The paper money goes about : it works extremely well : 

I find it buys me everything that people have to sell : 

Bread, beef, and breeches, coals and wine, and all good things 
in store, 

The paper money buys for me : and what could gold do mort^ ? 

The promise works extremely well, so that it bo but broken : 
Tis not a promise to be kept, but a solemn type and token, 

A type of value gone abroad on travel long ago ; 

And bow it’s to come back again, God knows, I do not know. 
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If ignorant impatience makes the people run for gold, 

Whatever’s left that paper bought must he put up and sold ; 

If so, perhaps they’ll put up me as a purchase of the Crown ; 

I fear I shan’t fetch sixpence, but I’m sure to be knock’d 
down. 

The promise is not to be kept, tJiat point is very clear ; 

’Twas proved so by a Scotch adept who dined with me last 
year, 

I wish, instead of viands rare, which were but thrown away, 

I had dined him on a bill of fare, to be eaten at Doomsday. 

God save the paper money and the paper money men ! 

God save them all from those who call to have their gold 
again ; 

God send they may bo always safe against a reckoning day ; 

And then God send me plenty of their promises to pay ! 


LOVE A:MD the FLIMSIES. 

By T. M.,* Esq. 

O c Epwf, xtrtuva drjtrag 

Yirsp IlAriYPlii. — . tVnacjB. 

Little Cupid one day on a sunbeam was floating, 

Above a green vale where a paper mill ]>layed ; 

And ho hovered in ether, delightedly noting 

The whirl and the splash that tho water-wheel made. 

The air was all fdled with tho scent of the roses. 

Hound tho miller s veranda that clustered and twined ; 

And ho thought if the sky were all made up of noses, 
This spot of tho earth would bo most to its mind. 

And forth came the miller, a Quaker in verity, 

Higid of limb and complacent of face, 

And behind him a Scotchman was singing “ Prosperity, 
And picking his pocket with iniinito grace. 

* Thomas Mooro. 
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And Walth and prosparity,” “ Walth and prosparity,” 

His bonny Scotch burthen arose on the air, 

To a song all in praise of that primitive charity, 

Which begins with sweet liome and which tenninates 
there. 

But sudden a tumult arose from a distance. 

And in ruslied a nibble with steel and with stone, 

And ere tlie scared miller could call for assistance, 

The mill to a million of atoms was blown. 

Scarce mounted the fragments in ether to hurtle. 

When the (j^Uiiker w’as vanished, no eye had seen where ; 
And llie Scotchman thrown flat on his back, like a turtle, 
A\’as s])niwlmg and bawling, with heels in the air. 

Little Cupid continued to hover and flutter, 

I’ursuing the fragments that floated on high. 

As light as the fly that is christened from butter, 

Till he gathered Ids hands full and flew to the sky. 

Oil, mother,” he cried, as he shoAved tliem to Venus, 

“ Wliat are tliese little talismans cyphered — One — One? 

If you think them worth having, we’d share them between 
us, 

Tiimigh their smell is like, none of the newest, poor John.” 

My darling,” says Venus, away from you throw them, 
They’re a sort of fool’s gold among mortals 'tis true ; 

But wc want them not here, though I think you might know 
them, 

Bince on earth they so often have bought and sold you.” 
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THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 

By S. T. C., Esq.,* Professor of Mysticism. 

2KIAE ONAP. — Pindar. 

In a bowl to sea went wise men three. 

On a brilliant night of June : 

They carried a net, and their hearts were set 
On fishing up the moon. 

Tile sea was calm, the air was balm. 

Not a breatli stirred low or high, 

And tlie moon, I trow, lay as bright below. 

And as round as in tlie sky. 

The wise men with tlic c\iiTcnt went, 

Nor paddle nor oar had they. 

And still as the grave they went on the wave, 
Tliat they might not disturb their prey, 

P'ar, far at sea, were the wise men three, 

Wlicn their llshing-nct they threw ; 

And at the throw', the moon l)elow 
In a thousand fragments Hew. 

The sea was briglit wdth a dancing light 
Of a million million gleams, 

Wliich the broken moon shot forth as soon 
As the net disturbed her beams. 

They drew in their net : it was empty and wet. 
And tliey luul lost their pain, 

Soon ce^ised the play of each dancing ray. 

And the image was round again. 

Tlirco times Uiey threw', three times they drew. 
And all the while were mute ; 

And evermore their wonder grew, 

Till they could not but dispute. 


Samuel Taylor Color: dgo. 
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Their silence they broke, and each one spoke 
Pull long, and loud, and clear ; 

A man at sea their Yoice.s three 
Full three leagues off might hear. 

The three wise men got home again 
To their children and their wives : 

But, touching their trip, and their net’s vain dip, 
They disputed all their lives. 

The wise men three could never agree, 

Wliy they missed the promised boon ; 

They agreeti alone tliat their net they had thrown. 
And they had not caught the moon. 

I have thought myself pale o’er this ancient tale, 
And its sense I could not ken ; 

But now I see that the wise men tliree 
Were paper money men. 

“ Bub-a-dul>dub, tlirec men in a tub,” 

Is a mystic burthen old, 

Which I’ve pondered about till my fire went out. 
And I could not sleep for cold. 

I now divine each mystic sign, 

\Vliich robbed me oft of sleep. 

Three men in a bowl, who went to troll. 

For the moon in the midnight deep. 

Three men w'ere they who science drank 
From Scottish fountains free ; 

The cash they sank in the (Jotham bank, 

Was the moon beneath the sea. 

The breaking of the imaged moon, 

At the fishing-net’s first splash, 

Was the breaking of the bank as soon 
As the wise men claimed their cash. 

The dispute which lasted all their lives, 

Was the economic strife, 
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Which the son’s son’s son of every one 
Will maintain through all his life. 

The son’s son’s sons will baffled be, 

As were their sires of old ; 

But they’ll only agree, like the wise men three, 
That they could not get their gold. 

And they’ll build systems dark and deep. 

And systems broad and high ; 

But two of three will never agree 
About the reason why. 

And he who at this day will seek 
The Economic Club, 

AVill find at least three sages there, 

As ready as any that ever -were^ 

To go to sea in a tub. 


CnOlUJS OF BUBBLE BUYERS. 

“Wlieii these practisers come to the last decoction, blow, blow, 
puff, pufl', and all flies in fumo. Poor wretches ! I rather pity their 
folly and indiscretion, than their loss of time and money : for these 
may be restored by industry : but to be a fool born is a disease in- 
curable.” — Ben Jonsun’s Yolpone. 

On ! where are the hopes we have met in the morning, 

As wo hustled and bustled around Capel Court ? 

When wo laughed at the croakers that bade us take warn- 
ing, 

Who once were our scorn, and now make us their sport. 

Oh 1 where are the regions where well-paid inspectors. 

Found metals omnigenous streaked and embossed I 
So kindly bought for us by honest directors. 

Who charged us but three times as much as they cost 
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Oh ! where are the riches that bubbled like fountains, 

In places we neither could utter nor spell, 

A thousand miles inland, *niid untrodden mountains. 

Where silver and gold grew like heath and blue-boll ? 

Oh ! where are the lakes overflowing with treasure? 

The gold-dust that rolled in each torrent and stream? 

The mines that held water by cubic-mUe measure. 

So easily pum])ed up by portable steam 1 

That water our prospects a damp could not throw on ; 

We had only a million-horse power to prepare, 

Make a thousand-mile road for the engine to go on, 

And send coals from Newcastle to boil it when there. 

Oh ! where are the bridges to span the Atlantic ? 

Oh ! where is the gas to iUumine the poles ? 

Tliey came to our visions ; tliat makes us half-frantic ; 

They came to our pockets ; that touches our souls. 

Oh ! there is the seat of most exquisite feeling : 

The first pair of nerves to the pocket doth dive : 

A wound in our hearts would be no time in healing, 

But a wound in our i>ocket8 how can we survive ? 

Now curst be the projects, and curst the projectors, 

And curst be the bubblCvS before us that rolled, 

Which, bursting, Imve left us like desolate spectres, 
Bewailing our liodies of paj)er and gold. 

For what is a man but his coat and his breeches, 

His plate and his linen, his land and his house ? 

Oh! we had been men had we won our mock riches, 

But now we are ghosts, each os poor as a mouse. 

But shades as we are, we, with shadowy bubbles, 

When the midnight bell tolls, will through Capel Court 
glide, 

And the dream of the Jew shall be turmoils and troubles. 
When he sees each pale ghost on its bubble astride. 
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And the lecturing Scots that upheld the delusion, 
Jly prating of paper, and wealth, and free trade, 
Shall see us by night, to their awe and confusion. 
Grim phantoms of wrath that shall never be laid. 


A BOEDER BALLAD. 

BY AN ENCHANTER UNKNOWN. 

“The Scot, to rival realms a mighty bar. 

Here fixed his mountain home : a wide domain. 

And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain : 

But what the niggard ground of wealth denied. 

From fields moreblest his fearless arm supphed.” 

Lkyden. 

The Scotts, Kerrs, and Murrays, and Deloraines all, 

The Hughies o’ Hawdon, and Wills-o’-the-Wall, 

The AVillimondswicks, and the hard-riding Dicks, 

Are staunch to the last to their old border tricks ; 

Wine flows not from heath, and bread grinds not from stone, 
Tliey must reeve for their living, or life they’ll have none. 

When the Southron’s strong arm with the steel and the law, 
ILwi tamed the moss-troopers, so bonny and braw ; 

T'hough spiders wove webs in the rusty sword-hilt, 

I II the niche of the haU which their forefathers built ; 

Yet with sly paper-credit and promise to pay, 

They still djx)ve the trade which the wise ccdl convoy .t 

d’hey whitewashed the front of their old border fort ; 

They widened its loop-holes, and opened its court ; 

They put in sash-windows where none were before, 

And they wrote the word “ Bank’* o’er the new- painted door ; 
The cross-bow and matchlock aside they did lay. 

And they shot the proud Southron witli promise to pay. 

' • Sir Walter Scott. 

t Steal 1 odious is the word-~coitvey the wise it call. — Fis(4»L 
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They shot him from far, and they shot him from near, 

And they laid him as flat as their fathers laid deer : 

Their fathers were heroes, though some called them thieves 
When they ransacked their dwellings, and drove off their 
beeves ; 

But craft undermined what force battered in vain, 

And the pride of the Soutliron was stretched on the plain. 

^ow joy to the HughicvS and Willies so bold ! 

The Southron, like Dickon, is bought and is sold ; 

To his goods and his chattels, his house and liis land, 

Their promise to pay is as Harlequin’s wand : 

A touch and a word, and pass, presto, begone, 

The Southron has lost, and the Willies liave won. 

The Hughios and Willies may lead a glad life : 

They reap witliout sowing, tliey win without strife : 

The Truce and the Wallace were sturdy and tierce, 

But where Scotch steel was broken Scotch pa})er can pierce ; 
And tlie true meed of conquest ourcninstrels shall fix, 

On the promise to pay of our Willirnondswicks. 


ST. PETER OF SCOTLAND. 


“Si licne calculum ponaii, ubique natifragium est.” 

Petronius Arbiteiu 

St. Peter of Scotland set sail with a crew 
Of philosophers, picked from the Bluecap Review : 

His boat was of paper, old rags were her freight, 

And her bottom was slieatbed with a spruce ccqq>er-platc. 

Her mast was a quill, and to catch the fair gale 
The broad gray goose feather was sjjread for a sale ; 

So be ploughed his blithe way through the surge and the 

apmy, 

And the name of his boat was the Promm to-Pay, 
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And swiftly and gaily she went on her track, 

As if she could never be taken arback, 

As if in her progress there never could be 
A chop of the wind or a swell of the sea. 

She was but a fair-weather vessel, in sooth, 

ITor winds that were gentle, and waves that were smooth ; 
She was built not for storm, she was armed not for strife, 
But in her St. Peter risked fortune and life. 

His fortune, ’tis true, was but bundles of rag. 

That no pedlar, not Scotch, would have put in his bag ; 

The worth of his life none could know but the few 
Who insured it on sailing from Sweet Edinbroo.” 

St. Peter seemed daft, and he laughed and he quaffed ; 

But an ill-boding wave struck his vessel right aft : 

It stove in his quarters and swamped his frail boat, 

Which sunk with an eddy and left him afloat. 

He clung to his goose-quill and floated all night, 

And he landed at daybreak in pitiful plight ; 

And he preached a discourse when he reached the good town, 
To prove that his vessel should not have gone down. 

The nautical science he took for his guide 
Allowed no such force as the wind or the tide : 

None but blockheads could think such a science o*erthrown, 
By the breath of a gale which ought not to have blown. 


LAMENT OF SCOTCH ECONOMISTS 

ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE ONE-POUND NOTES. 

Do not halloo before yon are ont of the wood. 

Castlsreaoh, qf hlmmd immory. 

Oh hone-a-rie ! Oh hone>a-rie ! 

The pride of paper’s reign is o’er, 

And fall’n the flower of credit’s tree ; 

We ne’er shall see a flimsy more. 

VOL. Ill, 


16 
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Oil ! sprung from great I-\vill-not*pay, 

The chief that never feared a dun. 

How hopeful was thj ne'er-come-day. 

How comely thy symbolic One ! 

The country loons witli wonder saw 
The magic type perform its rounds, 
I'ransforming inau 3 " a man of straw 
To men of mtmy thousand pounds. 

For northern lads blithe days were those ; 

They wanted neither beef nor ale, 
Surprised their toes with shoes and hose, 

And made Scotch broo' of Knglish cail. 

<>h ! Johnny Groat, we little tliought, 
TowTds thee our noses e'er would point ; 
But flimsies burned, and cash returned, 

Will put said noses out of joint. 

Improvements vast will then In? past : 

The march of mind will backward lead ; 
For how can mind he left behind, 

'WTien we marcli back across the Tweed ? 

Scotch logic floats on one-poimd notes : 

Wlien i*ag8 are cash our shirts ai*e ore : 
What els<' would go to scare the crow, 
Becomes a m}Tiad pfmnds and more. 

A scarecrow’s suit 'vvouhl furnish forth 

A good Scotch bank’s whole stock in trade : 
The wig, for coinage nothing worth. 

Might surplus capital” bo made. 

Oh I happy land, by Scotchmen taught ! 

Thy fate was then indeed divine. 

When every scarecrow’s pole was thought 
A true lieal del Monte mine. 

Oh mystic One, that turned out 

When senseless panic pressed thejc liaitl ! 
Who thee could hold and call out “ Gold 
Would he had feathered been and tarred. 
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Thy little fly-wheel kept in play 
The mighty money-grinding mill ; 

When thou art rashly tom away, 

The wliole machine will stand stock stilL 

The host of promisors to pay 

That fill their jugs on credit's hill, 

Will each roll down and crack his crown, 

As certainly as Jack and Jill. 

And we, God knows, may doff our hose 
And sell our shoes for what they're wortli. 

And trudge again witli naked toes 
Hack to our land of I^od, the north. 

For, should we strain our lecturing throats. 

We might to walls and doors discuss : 

When John Bull secs through one-pound note.s, 
'Tis very clear he'll see through us. 

That rare hotch-potch, the College Scotch, 
Beared by our art in London town, 

AVni bo at best a standing jest. 

At least until it tumbles down. 

Of those day-dreams, our free-trade schemes. 
That laid in sippets goslings green, 

The world will thinlv less brain than drink 

In skulls that hatched them must have been. 

Then farewell, shirts, and breeks, and coats, 
Cloth, linen, cambric, silk, and lawn ! 

Farewell ! with you, dear one-pound notes, 

Mac Banquo’s occupation's gone. 

The man who tlirives wdth tens and fives 
Must have some coin, and none have we ! 

Koast beef, adieu ! come, barley broo' ! 

Oh hone-a-rio ! Oh hone-a-rio ! 


IG— '2 
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CALEDOKLVX WAR WHOOP. 


By the Coat of our House, which is an aas rampant, 1 am ready 
to fight tinder this banner. 

Siialwell’s IIumouriMs. 


CHORUS OF WRITERS TO THE SIGNET, 

Eh, laird ! Eh, laird ! an* ha’ ye haird, 
That we’re to liae nae ae poond nuts ? 
Ye weel may say the Houses tway 
Wad play the de’il wi’ a' the Scots. 

Ha’ they nae fears wlicn Scotland’s tears 
Flow fast as ony bumie, oli ! 

But they shall find we’ve a’ one mind, 
The mind of one attorney, oh I 


De’il take us a’ if we can ca’ 

To mind the day wherein we got 
The idle croons o’ seely loons 
In ony medium but a not. 

De’il take us as we hop’ to be 
Wi’ spoils o’ clients Ifonny, ho ! 

If e’er we look to touch a fee 

When there’s nae paper money, oh I 

in. 

Solo — SIR MALACHI MALAGROWTllER. 

Quoth Hudibras — Friend Ralph, thou liast 
(Hunt’s blacking shines on Hyde park 'wall) 
Outrun the Constable at last, 

For gold will still be lord of all. 

The Ups and downs of pa[>er poun's 
Have made the English weary, oh I 
And Ti« their will old Scotland’s mill 
Sludl e’en gae Tapsalteorie, oh 1 
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IV. 

Old Scotland brags, she kens of rags 
Far more than all the world beside : 
Her ancient mint with naught else in’t, 

Is all her wealth, and power, and pride. 
Her ancient flag is all a rag. 

So oft in battle bloody, oh ! 

Flow well I think her blood is ink, 

And rags her soul and body, oh ! 


Beneath that rig, our ancient flag, 

We’ll draw for rags our old claymore : 

Our arrows still, with gray goose quill 

Well fledged and tipped, in showers we’ll pour : 
Oui ink we’ll shed, both black and red, 

In strokes, and points, aThi dashes, oh ! 

Ere laws purloin our native coin. 

And turn it all to ashes, oh I 


VI. 

The poorest rats of all the earth, 

Were ragged Scots in days of yore, 

Till paper coining’s happy birth. 

Made cash of all the rags they wore ; 
Though but the shade of smoke, ’tis plain, 
Said cash is Scotland’s glory, oh ! 

To make it real rags again 
Would be a tragic story, oh I 

VII. 

What Scot would tack in herring smack, 
His living from the deep to snatch, 
Without a ragman at his back 
To take per-centage on his catch 1 
Who thinks that gold a place would hold 
On Scotland’s soil a minute, oh I 
Unless of rag wo make a bag 

That’s full with nothing in it, oh ! 
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VIII. 

Our Charley lad we bought and sold, 

But we’ve no Charley now to sell : 
Unless the de’il should rain up gold, 

'WTiere Scots can get it, who can tell ? 
The English loons have silver spoons, 

And golden watches bonnie, oh ! 

But wc’ll have nought tliat’s worth a groat, 
AVithout our paper monc}’', oh ! 


GRAND CHORUS OF SCOTCHMEN. 

Tlicn up claymore and down with gun, 
And up with promises to pay, 

And down MUth every Saxon’s son, 

That threatens us with reckoning day. 
To promise aye, and never jxiy, 

AVe’ve sworn l>y 8cot)an<rs hddle, oh ! 
AVho calls a Scot “ to cash his not” 

AVe'll ('ut liiiii through the middle, oh ! 


CHOBUS OF SCOTCH ECONOMISTS, 

ON A PROSPECT OF SCOTCH RANKS IN ENGLAND. 

To the air of The (Xemphtlh arc comhaj. 

Quickly. He i>ay ? Alack ! he is poor. 

FaUtaff. Look on his face. What call you rich ? Let him coin 
liis face. 

The braw lads are coming — Oho ! Oho ! 

The braw lads arc coming — Oho ! 01 jo ! 

The highways they’re treadin* 

Fi*oni honnie Dun-Edin, 

With cousins by dozens — Oho ! ybo ! 

No shoon have the braw lails — Oh no ! Oh no ! 

No hose have the briiw lads — Oh no I Oh no I 
No breeks for the wtjaring, 

No shirts for the airing, 

No coin for the bearing — Oh no I Oh no I 
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Each leaves a braw lassie — Oho ! Oho ! 
Each face is all brassy — Oho ! Oho ! 

They are bound for soft places. 

Where coining their faces 

Will mend their lean cases — Oho ! Oho ! 

The English they’ll settle-— Oho ! Oho ! 
They’ll harry their metal — Oho ! Oho ! 
They’ll coin muckle paj)er. 

They’ll make a great vapour. 

To their fiddle we’ll caper — Oho ! Oho ! 

Come riddle my riddle — Oho ! Oho ! 

The cat and the fiddle — Oho ! Oho ! 

Sing high diddle diddle, 

It is the Scotch fiddle, 

Tlien lead down the miildle — Oho ! Oho ! 

The cat is tlio miller — Olio ! Oho 1 
Grinds pajier to siller — oTio ! Oho ! 
lie plays the Scotch fiddle, 

Sing high diddle diddle, 

We’ve riddled the riddle — Oho i Oho ! 

The English we’ll saddle — Oho ! Oho ! 
We’ll ride them a-straddle — Oho 1 Oho ! 
They beat us in battle, 

When money would rattle. 

Hut now they’re cur cattle — Oho ! Oho ! 

Ill parley metallic — Oho ! Oho! 

They bothered our Gaelic — Olio ! Oho ! 

Hut with sly disputation, 

And rag circulation, 

We’ve mastered their nation — Oho ! Ohv ! 

Come, Johnny Hull, hither — Oho ! Oho ! 
We’ll make you quite lither — Oho ! Oho ! 
Come dance for your betters 
A hornpipe in fetters, 

We’ll teach you your letters — Oho ! Oho ! 

Come, sing as we’ve said it — Oho ! Oho ! 
Sing “ Free trade and credit” — Oho ! Oho 1 
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Sing Scotch education,” 

And ‘‘ OVr-population,” 

And “ Wealth of the nation” — Oho ! Oho ! 

Tlien scrape the Scotch fiddle — Oho I Oho ! 
Here’s John in the middle — Oho ! Oho ! 
There’s nothing so bonny 
As Scotch paper money, 

I'Tow dance away, Johnny — Oho ! Oho ! 


YE KITE-FLY"ER8 OF SCOTLAND. 

BY T. C.* 

<^iel ch’io vi deblx) posso di parole 

I’agare iu parte, e d^ojMjra *riiichiostro.-- -A riosio. 

Yr. kite -flyers of Scotland, 

Who live from home at ease ; 

\\'ho raise the wind, from year to year, 

In a long and strong trade breeze : 

Your jiaper-kitcs let loose again 
< >n all tlie winds that blow ; 

Tlirough the shout of the rout 
Liiy the English ragmen low ; 

Though tlie shout for gold be fierce and bold, 
And the English ragmen low. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall peej) from eveiy leaf; 

For the midnight was their noon of fame. 

And their prize was living Ixjef. 

Where Deloraine on Musgrave fell, 

Your paper kites shall show, 

That a way to convey 

Better fkr than theirs you know, 

When you launch your kites upon the wind 
And raiae the wind to blow. 


Iliomat Cmnpbeil. 
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Caledonia needs no bullion, 

No coin in iron case ; 

Her treasure is a bunch of rags 
And the brass upon her face ; 

With pellets from her paper mills 
She makes the Southrons trow, 

That to pay her sole -way 
Is by promising to owe, 

By making promises to pay 
When she only means to owe. 

The meteor rag of Scotland 
Shall float aloft like scum. 

Till credit’s o’ers trained line shall crack, 

And the day of reckoning come : 

Then, then, ye Scottish kite-flyers, 

Your hone-a-rie must flow, 

Wliile you drink your owi^iiik 
With your old friend Nick below, 

While yuu bum your bills and singe your quills 
In his bonny tire below. 


CHORUS OF NORTIIUMBRIAKS 

ON THE PROmniTION OF SCOTOII ONE-POUND NOTES IN 
ENGLAND, 


March, march, ^lake-rags of Borrowdale,* 

Whether ye promise to bearer or order ; 

March, march, Take-rag and Bawbee-tail, t 
All the Scotch flimsies must over tho bonier : 

Not the Cumberland Borrodaile, but the genuine ancient name 
of that district of Scotland, whatever it be ciuled now, frtnu which 
was issued the first promise to pay, tliat waa ma^lo with the express 
purp^ise of being broken. 

t Scoticd for Tag-rag and Bob- tail : ‘ a highly respectable old 
firm.” A paper kite with a bawbee at its tail is perhaps a beUer 
emblem of the safe and economical currency of Scotland than Mr. 
(Janning’s monntain of paper irrigated by a rivulet of gold. 
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Vainly you snarl anent 
New Act of Parliament, 

Bidding you vanish from dairy and lauder 
Dogs, you have had your day, 

Down tail and slink away ; 

You’ll pick no more hones on this side of the boi-der. 

Hence to the liills where your fathers stole cattle ; 

Hence to the glens where they skulked from the law ; 
Hence to the moors where they vanished from T)attle, 
Crying, De’il tak the hindmost,” and “ Charlie’s awa’. 
^letal is clanking here ; 

Off witli your banking gear ; 

Off, ere you’re paid ‘‘to Old Harry or order 
England shall many a day 
Wish you’d been far away, 

D'lig ere your kite's-wings flew over the bonh^r. 


Mardi, march, Ettiick and TevioUlale, 

Pay-day’s the word, lads, and go]<l is the law, 

March, march, Eskdale and Liddes<lale ; 

Tagdale, and Kagdale, and Bobdaht, and a’ : 

Person or purse, they miy ; 

IMi'se you have none to |)ay ; 

Your f>erson8 who'll deal wdth, except the Pecordcr ? 
Yet, to retrieve your freaks, 

You can just leave your breeks ; 

You’ll want them no more wdien you’re over 11 le Ijorder. 

liigli on a pole in the vernal sun’s baskings, 

When April has summoned your ragships away, 

We’ll hoist up a i>air of your Ixjst galligaskins, 
Entwined w itli young thistles io usher in iMay 
Tyjtes of Scotch “ copital,” 

Tlicy shall o’ertojvit-all. 

Stripped off from bearer and brushed into order ; 

Then if you tarry, rogues, 

Nettles you’ll get for brogues, 

And to the Rogue’s March be drummed o’er the lx>rder. 


Scotic^i for larder. 
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MAEGEEY HAW. 


Agite ; inspicite : aurum cst. Profecto, spectatores, Coniiciim. 
Veruin ad hanc rem agundam Philipp urn est. 

Plautus in Pmmlo- 


CIIOUUS OF PAPER MONEY MAKERS. 

8 EE- SAW, INfargery Daw, 

Sj)ent all her gold and made money of straw. 

Margery Daw was our prototyj)e fair : 
siie built tlie first bank (‘ver heard of : 

I ler treasury ripened and dried in the air, 

And governments hung the M^ord of 

Margery Daw, ^^arge^y Daw, 

AVho spent all her gold and made money of straw. 

Mother Goose was a blue of exceeding ixiaty 
Slio wielded a pen, not a thimble : 

Sh<^ made a line ode uliout Margery Daw, 

Which was but a mystical symbol : 

8<‘e-saw, Margery Daw, 

Sold her bed and lay upon strawx” 

Margery borrowed the little folks’ gold, 

And lent it the great bdks to light with : 

They shot it al)road over woodland and wold, 

Till things began not to go right with 

Margery Daw, Mai^^wy Daw, 

Who s|)ent all her gold and made money of straw. 

The little folks roared for their gold Imck again, 
And Margery trembled with terror ; 

She allied fonrelief to the land’s mighty men, 
And they said she must pay for her em»r ; 

“ See-saw, look to your straw : 

We’ve nothing to say to you, Maigery Daw.” 
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Margery Daw was alarmed for her straw : 

Her wishes this speech didn’t suit with, 

Oho ! mighty men ?’ said Margery then, 

“ You’ll get no more money to shoot with ; 

See-saw, pile up the straw ; 

Bring me a flambeau,” said Margeiy Daw. 

They looked very bold, but they very soon saw 
Dbat their cofiers began to look drossy ; 

So they made it a law that fair Margery’s straw, 
Should be gold both in esse and posse, 

“ See-saw, Margery’s straw. 

Is golden by nature, and gold by the law.” 

Maigeiy Daw struck the sky with her head, 

And strode o’er the earth like a goddess ; 

And the sword of the conqueror yielded like lead. 
When it smote upon Margery’s bodice. 

See-saw, plenty of straw 

Will make us all glorious as IMargerj' Daw. 

The conqueror fell, and the mighty men saw 
I’hat they seemed to be 8«afer and stronger ; 

And then they turned round upon Margery' Daw, 
Saying, Straw shall be metal no longer. 

See-saw, Margery Daw, 

Get your gold back again, chop up your straw.” 

Maigery wearied her eloquent lips ; 

They had never received her so coldly : 

A-kimbo they stood, with their hands on their bij)s. 
And their right feet put forward most boldly : 

“ See-saw, Margery Daw, 

Get your gold back again, chop up your straw.” 

Margery put forth her powerful hand, 

She seized on the straw all around lier ; 

And up rose a flame at her word of command. 

Like the furnace of any brass-fbunder. 

Bee-saw, Margeiy Daw 

her gold again r flames to the straw.” 
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The omnipotent straw, that had been the world’s law 
Was soon only cinder and eniljer : 

8uch a blaze was ne’er seen round Guy Faux on a green, 
On the night of the fifth of November. 

‘‘ See-saw, pile up the straw, 

There’s a brave bonfire,” said Mai^ery Daw. 

Down fell, as beneath mighty Juggernaut’s car, 

The small fry of straw-money makers, 

The tumult of ruin, from near and from far. 

Once more made the mighty men Quakers : 

“ See-saw, Margery Daw, 

Off with the gold again : give us more straw.” 

The Jews made a project for Margery Daw, 

She thought it too ticklish for trying ; 

But they sent her a Scotchman exceedingly hraw, 

To prove ’twas ns easy iuWying : 

See-saw, Margery Daw, 

A wee bib o’ gold and a niieklo of straw.” 

Margery heard the ^lac Puzzlehead preach. 

And she was no whit a logician, 

She knew little more than the eight parts of speech, 
Though she wrote witli amazing precision 
Margery Daw,” ** Margery Daw,” 

The prettiest writing the world ever Svxw, 

Margery scattered her treasures abroad, 

And who was so glorious as she then 1 
lie who was backward in Margery’s laud, 

Mac Puzzlcheiid proved, was a lleiitheu. 

See-saw, gold in the straw, 

Who was 80 glorious as JMargory Daw ? 

Up started the small fry of straw money men. 

Who seemed to have fallen for ever ; 

They scattered their straw o’er the nation again, 

And chorused as yet they had never ; 

Soo-saw, plenty of straw, 

Will make us ail glorious as Margery Daw.” 
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Margery’s glory was darkened afresh, 

The great men again stood a-kimbo ; 

She feared she was caught in Mac Puzxlohead’s mash, 
Who had argued lier gold out of limbo, 

“ See-saw, pile up tlie straw, 

Bring me a tlambeau,” said Margery Daw. 

Again in her anger she darkened the air 
With the smoko of a vast conflagration, 

And again to the aarth in dismay and despair, 

Fell the heroes of straw circulation. 

“ See-saw, ]Margcry Daw 

Owes you no courtesy : bum your own straw.” 

Around and alxnit came a glad rabble rout, 

Tlie flames from a distance discerning ; 

And shouting they saw, in the midst of the straw, 

.^Iac PtLzzlehead’s etfigy burning. 

‘S^ee-saw, pile uj) the straw, 

Boast the Slac Puzzlehead, Margery Daw.” 

liut then to the sky rose a terrible cry, 

A long and a loud lamenhition ; 

Aud Margery’s hails rang with w*ailings and calls 
That filled her with deep consternation : 

“ Straw, straw, give us some straw ; 

Straw, or we j>erish, sweet Margery Daw.” 

And what happened then ? Oh, what happened Ihent 
Oh ! where is the rest of the story' ? 

And what was devised by the land’s mighty men, 

To renovate Margery’s glory 1 
Oh, there is a flaw in the volume of straw. 

That teUs the true story of Margery Daw. 

But we find if we pore ancient manuscripts o’er 
With deep anti(]uarian endeavour, 

That Margery’s straw became metal once more,* 

And she was as glorious as ever, 

SeoHsaw, plenty of straw 

Will make ua all glorious as Margery Daw. 

* ** If it be not now, yet it will come : the RKAniNass is 

•‘ffamki. 
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men AND rooii ; 

OR, SAINT A N D S 1 N N E R. 

'I'his is a correct copy of a little poem which has been often 
printed, and not quite accurately. It first appeared, many years ago, 
in the (i lobe * and “ Traveller,” and was suggested by a siHjech in 
which M r. Wilberforce, replying to an observation of Dr. Lushington, 
that “the Society for the Suppresion of Vice meddled with the 
poor alone,” said that “the offences of the poor came more under 
observation than those of the rich.” — T. L. P. 

T he poor man’s sins are glaring ; 

In the face of gliostly warning 
Ho is caught in the fact 
Of an overt act — 

Buying greens on SundaJ’ morning. 

The rich man’s sins are hidden 
In the pomp of wealth and station ; 

And escape the sight 
Of the children of light, 

Who are wise in their generation. 

The rich man has a kitchen, 

And cooks to dress his dinner ; 

The poor who would roast 
To the baker’s must post. 

And thus becomes a sinner. 

The rich man has a cellar, 

And a ready butler by liim ; 

The poor must steer 
For his pint of beer 

Where the saint can’t choose but spy him. 

The rich man’s painted windows 
Hide the concerts of the quality ; 

The poor can hut share 
A crack’d fiddle in the air, 

Which offends all sound morality. 
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The rich man is invisible 
In the crowd of his gay society ; 

But the poor man's delight 
Is a sore in tlie sight, 

And a stench in the nose of piety. 

The rich man has a carriage 
Where no rude eye can flout him ; 
Tlic poor man's bane 
Is a third class train, 

With the day-light all about him. 

The rich man goes out yachting. 
AMicre sanctity can't pursue him ; 

The poor goes afloat 
111 a four]>enny boat, 

WTiere the bishop groans to view him. 


THE FATI^: OF A BROOM. 

AN anticipation. 

These lines were published in the ** Examiner” of August, 1831. 
They were then called an anticipation, 'fhey may now Ije fairly en 
titled a prophecy fulfilled. — T. L. P., 1837. 

L O ! in Corruption’s lumber-rocun, 

Tlie remnants of a wondrous broom, 

That walking, talking, oft was seen, 

Making stout promise to sweep clean, 

But evermore, at every push, 

Proved but a stump without a brush. 

Upon its liandle-top, a sconce, 

like Brahma’s looked four ways at once : 

* Pouring on king, lords, church, and rabble, 

Long floods of fevour-cu rrying gabble ; 

From four-fold mouth-piece always spinning 
Projects of plausible beginning, 
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Whereof said sconce did ne’er intend 
That any one should have an end ; 

Yet still, by shifts and quaint inventions, 
Got credit for its good intentions, 

Adding no trifle to the store 
AYlierewith the Bevil paves liis floor. 

Found out at last, worn bare and scrubbisli, 
And thrown aside with other rubbish, 

Wc.’ll (‘An hand o’er the enchanted stick. 

As a choice juesent for Old Nick, 

I’n sweep, 1)eyond the Stygian lake, 

'I'lie jjavenient it has helped to make. 


BYP AND NOP. 

Prouiotloii BY l^URcnASE and hy NO Purchase ; or a Dialogue 
between CaiAain A. and Colonel Q. 

Q uoth Byp to Nop, “ I made my hop 
By paying for promotion — 

Quoth Nop to Byp, ‘‘ 1 made my skip 
By aid of petticoatianP 

Quoth Nop to Byp, ‘‘ You’ll never trip 
Asceuding steps of Gold by — 

(\hioth Byp to Nop, ** You’ll never drop 
With such a tail to hold by.” 

[N.B. Byp, for by purchase, and Nop, for no purchase, are tlie 
common official abbreviations in all returns of promotions, and ring 
the changes through long columns of Parliamentary papei-s.] 
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THE LEGEND OF MANOR HALL. 


THE LEGEXI) OF i\fAN01i HALL. 


[I^iblishcd in 1S(>1 (iJeiitley’s Ballads)]. 



LT) Farmer AVall, of Hall, 

To ii>arket drove liin wain : 

-VIoDiT the road it M’eni well stowed 
Willi sacks of golden gniin. 


His station he took, hut in vain did he look 
For a enstorner all the morn, 

Tlioiigh the fanners all, siive Fanner Wall, 
They scdd off all their corn. 


Then home he went, son* discontent, 

And many an oath he swore. 

And he kicked up novs with his children and spouse 
When they met liim at the vloor. 

Next market-day, lie drove away 
To the town liis hxidi'd wain : 

.Tlie fanners all, save Fanner ^V"aIl, 

Tliey sold off all their grain. 

No bidder he foun<l, and he stood astound 
At the close of the market-<lay, 

AN'henthe market was done, and the cliapmen were gone 
Each man his sc^veral waj*. 

He stalked by his loa<l, along the road ; 

His face witli wrath was red : 

His arms he tossiid, like a goodman crossed 
In seeking his daily bread. 

His lace was red, and fierce was his tread. 

And with lu.sty voice cried be : 

“ My com III sell to the devil of hell, 

If hell my chapman lx .** 

These words he spoke, just under an oak, 

Seven hundred winters old ; 

And he etmight was awart^ of a man sitting there, 
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Tlic roots rose liigli, o^er the greensward dry. 

And the grass around was green, 

Save just the space of the stranger’s place, 

Where it seemed as fire had been. 

All scorched was the spot, as gyi>sy pot 
Had swung and bubbled there : 

The grass was marred, the roots were charred, 
And the ivy stems were bare. 

The stranger up sprung : to the fiirmer he flung 
A loud and friendly hail, 

And he said, “ I see well, tliou hast corn to sell. 
And ril buy it on the nail.” 

TJie twain in a trice agreed on the price ; 

The stranger liis earnest^)aid. 

And with horses and wain, to come for tlie grain. 
His o . n appointment inaae. 

The farmer cracked his whip, and tracked 
Ilis way right merrily on : 

He struck up a song, as he trudged along, 

Tor joy that his job was done. 

His children fair he danced in the air ; 

His heart with joy was big; 

He kissed his wife ; he seized a knife ; 

He slew a sucking-pig. 

The faggots burned, the porkling turned 
And crackled before the lire ; 

And an odour arose, that was sweet in the nos© 
Of a passing ghostly friar. 

He tirled at the pin, ho entered in. 

Ho sate down at the board ; 

The pig he blessed, when he saw it well dressed, 
And the humming ale outpoured. 

The friar laughed, the friar quaffed, 

Ho chirped like a bird in May ; 

The farmer told, how his corn ho had sold, 

As he journoyed home that day. 
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The friar he quaffed, hut no longer he laughed, 
He changed from red to pale : 

^"Oh, hapless elf! 'tia the fiend himself. 

To whom tlnni hast made thy sale,” 

The friar lie quaffed, he took a deep draught ; 

He crossed Inmself amain ; 

“ Oh, slave of pelf, *tis the devil himself, 

To Mhom thou hast sold thy grain ! 

‘‘Ami, sure as the day, lie’ll ft‘tch thee away, 
AVith the com which tliou hast sohl, 

If tliou let him pay o’er one tester inor(‘> 

Tlian thy settled |>ricc in gold,” 

The farmer gave vent to a loud lament. 

The M'ife to a long outcry ; 

Their I'elish for pig and ale was flown ; 

I'he friar alone jiickeil every bone, 

And drained the flagon dry. 

Tiie friar was gone : the morning dawn 
Ajqicared, and the stranger’s wain 
(’ame to the hour, with six-horse |K)wer, 

To fetch tlie juirchased grain. 

The horses w{'n‘ lihu-k : on their dewy track, 
light steam from the gruiiml up-curkMl ; 
l»ng wmiths of smoke frmi their nostrils V»ir»k<% 
And tlieir tails like torches whirled ! 

AI ore dark and grim, in face and limb, 

♦Seemed the Htranger than before, 

As his em[>ty wain, with steeds thrice twain, 
l>rew up to tlie farmers door. 

On the stranger’s face wiis a sly grimace, 

As he fsemtd the s;icks of grain, 

And, one by one, till left were none. 

He tossed them on the wain. 

And slyly he leert d, as his Imnd upreared 
A punse of costly mould, 

Where bright and fresh, through a silver mesh, 
Bhone forth the glistering gold. 
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The farmer held out his right hand stout, 

And drew it hack with dread ; 

For in hrncy he heard each warning word 
The supping friar had said. 

Ilis eye was set on the silver net ; 

His thoughts were in fearful strife ; 

When, sudden as fate, the glittering bait 
Was snatched by his loving wife. 

And, swift as thought, the stranger caught 
The ftimier liis waist around, 

And at once the twain, and the loaded wain, 

Sank through the rifted ground. 

The gablo-end wall of Manor Hall 
Fell in ruins on the place ; 

I’liat stone-heap old the tale has told 
To each succeeding race. 

The wife gave a cry that^i*ent the sky, 

At her good man’s downward flight ; 

Eut she field the purse fast, and a glance she cast 
To see that all was right. 

’'Fwas the fiend’s full pay for her goodman graj'. 

And the gold was good and true ; 

Which made her declare that “ his dealings were fair,. 
To give the devil his due.” 

81ie wore the black pall for Farmer Wall, 

From her fond embraces riven : 

Eut she won the vows of a younger spouse. 

With the gold which the fiend had given. 

Now, farmers beware, what oaths you swear, 

When you cannot sell your com ; 

Lest to bid and buy, a stranger bo nigh, 

With hidden tail and horn. 

And with good heed, the moral a-read. 

Which is of this tale the pith. 

If your corn you sell to the fiend of hell, 

You ma> sell yourself therewith. 
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Aiid if by mishap, you fall in the trap, — 
"Would you bring the fiend to shame, 

Lest the tempting prize should dazzle her eyes 
Lock up your fnigiil ilame. 


NEWARK ABREY, 

On the AVey, near Chertsej% Surrey. 
[Written in 1842 : with a reminiscence of August, 180 

Published in Fraser in I860.] 

I GAZE wliere August's sunbeam falls 
Along these giuy and lonely walls, 

7'ill in its light aljsorbed appears 
The lapse of five-and- thirty years. 

If change there l>e, I trace it not 
In all tins conseemted .sjH>t : 

No new iinpriiit of Ituin’s march 
On roofless wail and frame less arch : 

Tlie woods, the hills, the fudds, the stream, 

Are basking in the selfsame beam : 

The fall, that tunis the uns<ien mill, 

As then it munnured, miiniiurs still. 

It seems as if in one were ciist 
The pre.sent and the imaged past ; 

Bjiaiming, as wdth a bridge sublime, 

Tliat fearful lajrse of human time ; 

That gxilf, unfat liomably spread 
Between the living and the dead. 

For all too %vell ni}’ spirit feels 
The only change this scene reveals. 

The sunbeams play, the breeztts stir, 

Unseen, unfelt, unheard by her, 

Who, on that long past August day, 

Beheld with me these ruins g^ray. 

Whatever span the fates allow, 

Ere I shall be as she is now, 

Btill, in my bosom's inmost cell, 

Bhall that deeii-treasurod memory dwell ; 
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That, more than language can express, 

Pure miracle of loveliness, 

Whose voice so sweet, whose eyes so bright. 
Were my soul’s music, jincl its light, 

In those blest days when life was new, 

And hope was false, but love was true. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF JULIA, 

LORD Broughton’s eldest daughter, 1849. 

A (JCEPT, briglit Spirit, reft in life’s best bloom. 
This votive wreath to thy untimely tomb. 
Formed to adorn all scenes, and charm in all. 
The fire-side circle and the courtly hall ; 

Thy friends to gladden, and thy home to bless ; 

Fair form thou hadst, and gRice, and graciousness ; 

A mind that sought, a tongue that spoke, the truth, 
And thought matured beneath the smile of youth. 
Dear, dear young friend, ingenuous, cordial heart ! 
And can it be that thou shouldst first depart? 

That age should sorrow o’er thy youthful shrine ? 

It owns more near, more sacred griefs, than mine, 
Yet, ’midst the many who thy loss deplore. 

Few loved thee better, and few mourn thee more. 


A WHITEBAIT DINNER AT LOVEaROVE’S, 

AT BLACK WALL, JULY, 1851. 

KHMOS ’IX©T0<l>Ar02. 

ig ^s?uov xaraduvra, 

ViP Brs fiatnro ^UPtoi dffrr,gf 

MsXavog Tti^ougy asAirtust 

Aw/xa<r/v ’AXffo^/Xo/o, su ffro^iaavrog, 

ulajvu/ztvoi Xifjffroug dXog t^Ovg %ai TorufAolo, 

Xls^xag Tty r^/yXaj ri, xai sy’^iXuag ffaXa^dg rg. 
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Ka/ kfuxhv dsXeao^ tfiars/v^i doarbg ayaX,«.a* 

To/j r* in', uSara croXXa x^seoVf r’ s>w«po/o, 

Hi rs r'eXoi, XfivirrdXXeuf r* ayXaoxa^roj;* 
^llJvofres T oJvov, Xa/tcra/ywo# 6v pt§ 0 ¥ dypoi, 

"H 'P^vov (TfcoTiXot, Ti ►Jjtfouf 67a Mddt/^a, 

H/ioi 6* r/i?^oi xariSv, xa7 ivi X¥ipai 
Ajj rocrs y' a^tfra^rg;, o<ro/ d¥(tTdiJLi¥ai 6u¥dfii6da, 
Zmicavrii n Ma^atr^o/i^of li^e/ii/(fj rg xai 
OlxaSg }f,ag¥(ii^ /xeya sjfafi^r^ffafity dffru, 

Aip^ot; drfj.o^6»otci, <r<5jjPi/>3 n xsXfu^^. 

SEDEBAMrs <iuidem per totum diem, usque ad solem occidentcmy 
Tempestate utique lestiva, tjuum furebat Canicula stella, 
X})!id Is’igTum iVfiirinii, Tliamesa* ad ipsas ripas, 

.l-Alibus Xemoramaritis, inensas fpii bene instmverat, 
Kpulantes oj)tiinos inaris |»isccs et flu men is, 

Pcrcusiiue, niullos*|ue, atque anguillas, salarasijue, 

Kt albam escam, jucundas dapis summum decus ; 

Jlis et insuper, fercula multa carnium et pinguedinein cervi, 

( 'oturniceii et in fine, glaciesque eximiis-frugibus-inclyUis : 
liilK-ntesijue vinum, Cliamjjsegnii (|Uo<i tulerunt agri, 

Vel Ivheni scopuli, vel insularum diviiia, Madeira. 

( 4 >uando autem sol occidit, et cn^pusculum advenit, 

Tuin denique jmlibus-insistentes, quiciimque j>edibu.s-in8istere 
}>oteramu.s, 

Libant€‘s<]ue Marasclitenum IJacclio-Frenienti et Mercuriu, 
Doimim festinanb'S, magnam retliimus in urbeiii, 

Curribus vajKiriferis, ferrea<iue via. 

FISH FKAST. 

All day 'we sat, until tlic sun went down — 

^waa Bumruer, an<l the Dog-star scorcbed the town — 

At fam'd Jllackwall, () Thames ! upon thy si) on*, 

"When? D)vegrove's tables grr>an iKmealli tlieir store* ; 

We feasted full on every famfjus dish, 

Dress'd many ways, of sea and river lisli — 

Perch, mullet, eels, and salmon, all were then*, 

And whitebait, daintiest of our fishy farci ; 

Then meat of many kinds, and venison last, 

Quails, fruits, and i(ies, crowned the rich ropast. 

Thy fields, Champagne, supplied us with our wine, 
Madeira’s Island, and the rocks of Rhine. 
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'J'lic siiii was set, and twilight veiled the land : 
'I'hen all stood up, — all who had strength to stand, 
And pouring down, of Maraschino, fit 
Libations to the gods of wdne and wit. 

In steam- wing’d chariots, and on iron roads, 
KSouglrt the great city, and our own abodes. 


JN EEMEMBltANCE OF FOKTY-FOUR 5rEAR8 AGU.’^ 
[Written in 1858.] 

T he convolvulus twines round the stems of its bower, 

And spreads its young blossoms to morning’s first ray : 
But the noon has scarce past, when it folds up its flower, 
Which opens no more to the splendour of day. 

8o twine round the heart, in the light of life’s morning, 
Love’s coils of green promise ii 4 id bright purple bloom : 

Tin? noontide goes by, and the colours adorning, 

Its unfullilL 1 dreamings, are wiapt up in gloom. 

But press the fresh flower, while its charms are yet glowing, 
Its colour and form through long years will remain : 

And treasured in memory, thus love is still showing 
The outlines of hope, which else blossomed in vain. 


CA8TLE8 IX THE AIR. 


[Date unknown.] 

M y thoughts by night arc often filled 
AVitli visions false as fair : 

For in the past alone I build 
My castles in the air. 

I dwell not now on what may be : 

Xight shadows o’er the scene : 

But still my fancy wanders free 

Through that which might have been. 

These lines were sent with some pressed convolvulus to Mrs. 
Jenkins. 
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MIDNIGHT. 


[Xo date.] 


O H, clear arc tlij waters, tliou beautiful stream ! 

And sweet is the sound of thy flowing ; 

And bright are thy banks in the silver moon beam, 
AVhile tlic zephyrs of midnight are blowing. 

The hawthorn is blooming thy channel along, 

And breezes are waving the willow, 

An<l no sound of life but the nightingale’s song 
Floats o’er thy murmuring billow. 

Oh, sweet scene of solitude ! dearer to me 
Than the city’s fantastical splendour ! 

.From the haunts of the crowd I have hasten’d to thee, 

Nor sigh for joys 1 surrender. 

From the noise of the throng, from the mirth of the dance. 
What solace can misery borrow ? 

Can riot the care-wounded bosom entrance, 

Or stni the pulsation of sorrow ? 


TIME. 

P^ate unknown.] 

Passan vostri trionfi e vostre pompe ; 

Passan le signorie, jjaasano i regni. 

Cose tempo trionfa i nomi e'l mondo. ■— Petrakca. 

W HENCE is the stream of Time ? What source sup- 
plies 

Its everlasting flow 1 What gifted hand 
Shall raise the veil by dark Oblivion spread, ' 

And trace it to its spring 1 What searching eye 
Shall pierce the mists that veil its onward course, 

And read the future destiny of man ? 

The past is dimly seen : the coming hour 
Is dark, inscrutable to human sight ; 
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Tlie present is our own ; but, while we speak, 

We cease from its possession, and resign 
The stage we tread on, to another race, 

As vain, and gay, and mortal as ourselves. 

And why should man be vain ? He breathes to-day, 
l''o-morrow he is not : the laboured stone 
Preserves awhile the name of him that was : 

Pinie strikes the marble column to the ground, 

And sinks in dust the sculptured monument. 

Yet man is vain, and, with exulting thought, 

Hears the proud dome and spacious colonnade, 

Hants the wide forest, bids the garden bloom 
Where frowned the desert, excavates the earth, 

And, gathering up the treasures of her springs, 

Jtolls the full stream through flow’r-enamelled banks, 
Where once the heather struck its roots in sand. 
With joy he hails, with transitory joy. 

His new creations : his insatiate l^do 
Exults in splendour which he call^iis own. 

As if possessions could be called our own, 

Which, in a point of ever- varying time, 

'By force, by fraud, by purchase, or by death. 

Will change their lords, and pass to other hands. 

Then since to none perpetual use is given, 

And heir to heir, as wave to wave, succeeds. 

How vain the pride of wealth ! how vain the boast 
Of fields, plantations, parks, and palaces. 

If death invades alike, with ruthless arm. 

The peasant’s cottage, and the regal tower, 

IJnawed by pomp, inllexible b)*^ gold ! 

Death comes to all. His cold and sapless hand 
Waves o’er the world, and beckons us away. 

Who shall resist the summons 1 Child of earth ! 
While yet the blood runs dancing through thy veins, 
Impelled by joy and youth’s meridian heat, 

Twere wise, at times, to change the crowded haunts 
Of human splendour, for the woodland realms 
Of solitude, and mark, with heedful ear, 

The hollow voice of the autumnal wind. 

That warns thee of thy own mortality. 
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Death comes to all. Not earth’s collected wealth, 
Golcondian diamonds and Peruvian gold. 

Can gain from him the respite of an hour. 

He wrests his treasure from the miser’s grasp, 

Dims the pale rose on beauty’s fading cheeks, 

Tears the proud diadem from kit»gly brows. 

And breaks the wairior’s adamantine shield. 

Man yields to death ; and man’s sublimest works 
Must yield at length to Time. The proud one thinks 
Of life’s uncertain tenure, and laments 
His tmnsitory greatness. While he boasts 
His noble blood, from ancient kings derived, 

And vieWvS with careless and disdainful eye 
The humble and the poor, he shrinks in vain 
Prom anxious thoughts, that teach his sickening heart, 
That he is like the beings he contemns, 

The creature of an hour ; that when a few, 

Few years have j>ast, that little spot of earth. 

That dark and narrow bed, which all must press, 

Will level all distinction. Then he bids 
The marble structure rise, to guard awhile, 

A little while, bis fading memory. 

Thou lord of thousands I Time is lord of thee : 

Thy wf^alth, thy glor}% and thy name are his. 

And may protract the blow, but cannot bar 
His certain coui’se, nor shield his destined prey. 

The wind and rain assail thy sumptuous domes : 

They sink, and are forgotten. All that is 
Must one day cease to be. The chiefs and kings, 

That awe the nations with their pomp and power. 
Shall slumber with the chiefs and kings of old : 

And Time shall leave no monumental stone, 

To tell the spot of their eternal rest. 
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CHORAL ODE. 

[Date unknown.] 

'Orrrtt: roir TrXeovoc /^tfpotrr. 

Sophocles : (Edipua at Colonas. 

A las ! that thirst of woaltJi and power 

Should pass the boun<l.s l)y wdsdom laid. 
And sliuii contentment’s mountain-bower. 
To chase a false and fleeting shade ! 

Tlie torrid orl) of summer shrouds 
Its head in darlcer, stormier clouds 
Than quenched its vernal glow ; 

And streams, tliat meet the expanding sea, 

Kesigii the peace and purity 
Tliat marked their infant ilow. 

Oo seek what joys, serene and deep, 

The path of wealth and ])ower supply ! 

I’he eyes no balmy slumbers steep : 

The lips own no satiety, 

’Fill, where unpitying Pluto dwells, 

And where the turbid Styx impels 
Its circling waves along. 

The pale ghost treads the llowerless sliore. 

And hears the unblest sisters pour 
Their loveless, lyreless song. 

Man’s happiest lot is not to he : 

And, when we tread life’s thorny steep, 

Most blest are they, who, eai-liest free, 

Descend to death’s eternal sleep. 

From wisdom far, and peace, and truth, 
Imprudence loads the steps of youth, 

Where ceaseless evils spring : 

Toil, frantic jiassion, deadly strife, 

Revenge, and murder’s secret knife. 

And envy’s scorpion sting. 

Ago comes, unloved, unsocial age, 

Exposed to fate’s severest shock. 
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As to the ocean-tempest’s inge 
The bleak and billow-beaten rock. 

There ills on ills commingling press, 
Morose, nnjoying helplessness. 

And pain, and slow disease : 

As, when the storm of winter raves, 

The wild winds rush from all their caves, 
To swell tlie northern seas. 


“OH, XOSi: OF WAX! tiuh: symbol of tiik 
MIND.” 


[Date unknown.] 

O H, nose of wax ! tnie s^mibol of the mind 

Wiich fate and fortune mould in all mankiiul 
(Even as the hand moulds thee) to foul or fair — 
Thee good Jolm Bull for his device shall bear, 

While Sauiiey Scot the ductile ma.ss shall mould, 
Bestowing paper and receiving gold. 

Thy image shrined in studious state severe, 

Shall grace the pile wldch Brougham and Campbell rear : 
Thy name to those scholastic bowers shall pass 
And rival Oxford’s ancient nose of brass. 


A GOODLYE BALLADE OF LITTLE JOHN : 

SHEWINGE HOW HE RAYSED A DWELL, AND COULDE NOTTK 
LAYE HYMME. 

[Date unknown.] 

FYTTE THE FIRST. 

L ittle John he sat in a lonely hall. 

Mid spoils of the Church of old : 

And he saw a sliadowing on the wall, 

That made his blood run cold. 
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He saw the dawn of a comin<r day, 

Dim-glimmering through the gloom : 

He saw the coronet pass aAvay 
From the ancient halls where it then held sway, 
And the mitre it^s jjlacc resume. 

He saw, the while, through the holy pile 
The incense vapour spread ; 

He saw the poor, at the Abb(‘,y door, 

Keceiving their daily bread. 

He saw on the wall the shadows cast 
Of sa^^red sisters three : 

He blessed them not, as they flitted past : 

Hut above them all he hated the last, 

For that was Charitie. 

Now down from its vshelf a book he bore, 

And characters he drew, 

And a spell ho muttered o^er and o’er. 

Till before him cleft was the marble floor, * 

And a murky fiend came through. 

Now take thee a torch in tliy red right hand,” 
Little John to the fiend he saith : 

And let it serve as a signal brand, 

To rouse the rabble, throughout the land. 

Against the Catholic Faith.” 

Straight through the porch, with brandished torch,. 

The fiend went joyously out : 

And a posse of parsons, established by law. 

Sprang up, when the lurid flame they saw, 

To head the rabble rout. 

And braw Scots Presbyters nimbly sped 
In the train of the muckle black de*il ; 

And, as the wild infection spread, 

The Protestant hydi'iTs every head, 

Sent forth a yell of zeal. 

And poU-meU went all forms of dissent, 

Each beating its scriptural drum ; 

Wesleyans and Whitfieldites followed as friends. 
And whatever in onion larian ends, 

Et omne qiiod exit in 1mm. 
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And in bonfires burned ten thousand Guys, 
AYitli caricatures of the pious and wise, 
'Mid shouts of goblin glee, 

And such a clamour rent the skies, 

That all buried lunatics seemed to rise. 

And hold a Jubilee. 


FYTTE THE SECOND. 

The devil gave tlie i-abble scope 

And they left liim not in the lurch : 

But they went beyond the summoner’s hope ; 

For tliey quickly got tired of bawling No Pope !" 
Amd "bellowed, “No State Church j" 

“ Ho !” quoth Little John, “ this must not l>e : 

The devd leads all amiss : 

He ’works for himself, and not for me : 

And straightway back I’ll bid him flee 
To the lx)ttoniless abyss.” 

Again he took down his book from the wall, 

And pondered words of might : 

He muttered a speech, and he squabbled a scrawl : 

But the Old}" answer to bis call 

Wiis a glimpse, at tlie uttermost end of the hall, 

Of the devil taking a sight. 

And louder and louder grew the clang 
Ajs the rabble raged without : 

The door was l>eaten with many a hang ; 

And the vaulted roof re-echoing rang 
To the tumult and the shout. 

The fiendish shade, on the wall portrayed, 

Threw somersaults &st and free, 

And flourished his tail like a brandished flail, 

As busy as if it were blowing a gale, 

And Ids task were on the sea. 
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And up he toss't his huge pitchfork, 

As visioned shrines uprose ; 

And right and left he went to work, 

Till full over Durham, and Oxford, and York, 
He stood with a menacing pose. 

The rabble roar was hushed awhile, 

As the hurricane rests in its sweep ; 

And all throughout the ample pile 
Iteigned silence dread and deep. 

Tlien a tlirilling voice cried : Little John, 

A little spell will do, 

When there is mischief to be done, 

To raise me up and set mo on ; 

For I, of my ovm free wdl, am won 
To carry such spiritings through. 

But when I am riding the tempfest's wing, 
And towers and spires have blazed, 

’Tis no small conjuror’s art to sing. 

Or say, a spell to check the swing 
Of the demons he has raised.” 


FAREWELL TO ISIEIRION. 

[No date.] 

M EIRION, farewell ! thy sylvan shades, 
Thy mossy rocks and bright cascades, 
Thy tangled glens and dingles wild. 
Might Avell detain the Muses’ child. 

But can the son of science find, 

In thy fair realm, one kindred mind, 

One soul sublime, by feeling taught, 

To w^ako the genuine pulse of thought. 

One heart by nature formed to prove 
IVue friendship and unvarying love? 

No — Bacchus reels tlirough all thy fields. 

Her bi*and fanatic frenzy wields. 

And ignorance with falsehood dwells, 

And folly shakes her jingling bells. 
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“oh blest are they, and they alone.” 

Meirion, farewell — and ne’er again 
My steps sliaU press thy mountain reign, 

Nor long on tliee my memory rest, 

Fair as thou art — unloved, unblessed. 

And ne’er may jiarting sti-anger s hand 
Wave a fond blessing on thy land. 

Xong as disgusted virtue flies 
From folly, drunkenness, and lies : 

Long as insulted science shuns 
The steps of thy degraded sons ; 

Long as the northern tempest roars 
liound their inhospitable doois. 


‘ OH BLEST ABE THEY, AND THEY ALONE. 

[No date.] 

O H blest are tliey, and they alon(‘, 

To fame to wealth to power unkno-v^m ; 
AMiose lives in one perpetual tenor glide, 
Nor feel one influence of malignant fate : 

For when tlie gods on mortals frown 
They pour no single vengeance dowji, 

But scatter ruin vast and \nde 
On all the race they hate. 

Then ill on ill succeeding still. 

With unndaxing fur^' pours, 

As wave on wave the breakers rave 
Tumultuous on the ^vreck-strown shores, 

When northern tempests sweep 
The wild and wintry deep, 

Uprending from its depths the sable sand, 

Which blackening eddies whirl, 

And crested surges hurl 
Against the rocky bulwarks of the land, 

Wbile to the tumult, deepening round, 

The repercussive caves resound. 

la solitary pride, 

By Dirce's murmuring side, 

The giant oak has stretched its ample slmde, 
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And waved its tresses of imperial miglit ; 

Now low in dust its blackened boughs are laid 
Its dark root withers in the depth of night. 

Nor hoarded gold, nor pomp of martial power 
Can check necessity’s supreme control, 

That cleaves unerringly the rock-built tower, 

And whelms the flying bark where shoreless oceans rolL 


18--2 



GV INGANNATl. 


THE DECEIVED. 

A COMEDY 

Performed at Siena in 1531. 
[Published in 1862.] 


PREFACE BY T. L. PEACOCK. 

Mr. Collier, in his Annah of the Stage* published in 1831, gives 
an account of a Diary, in which he found recorded a |>crformance of 
Shakspeare’s Ticet/th Kifjhi, “This Diary,” he says, “ I was for- 
tunate enough to meet with among the Harlcian MSS. in the Mu- 
seum. It was kept by an individual, whose name is nou here given, 
but who seems to have been a barrister, and con8e<|nently a meml)er 
of one of the Inna of Court. The dates, which are inserted with 
much particularity, extend from January, 1600-1, to April, 1603; 
and when I state, that it includes original and unpublisheti anecdotcis 
of Shakspeare, Sixjnsor, Tarleton, Ben .lonson, Marston, 8ir John 
Davis, Sir Walter Raleigh, and others, it will not W disputed that 
it is a very valuable and remarkable source of information. . . . 

“Theijeriod when Shaks|)eare w rote his Ttuf J/th Klghty or, What 
You ir*7/, has been much disputed among the commentators. Tyr- 
whitt w’as inclined to fix it in 1614, and Malone was for some years 
of the same opinion : but he afterwards changed the date he had 
adopted to 1607. Chalmers thought he found circumstances in the 
play to justify him in naming 1613 ; but w'hat I am aWmt to stato 
affords a striking, and, at the same time, a rarely occurring and con- 
vincing proof, how little these conjectures merit confidence. That 
comedy was unquestionably w'ritten before 1602, for in February 
of that year it w as an established play, and so much liked, that it 
was chosen for i>erformancc at the Reader’s Feast, on Candlemas 
Day, at the Inn of Court, to which the author of this Diary be- 
longed— most likely the MidiUo Temple, which, at that date, was 
famous for its costly entertainments. After reatlirig the following 
quotatioi^ it is utterly impossible, although the name of the poet be 
not mentioned, ^ feel a moment’s doubt as to the identity of the 
play thesre described and the pro<iaction of Bliakspeare : — 


• Vol i. pp. 827, 328. 
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“ ‘Feb. 2, 1601-2. 

“ ‘At our feast we had a plav called Twdve Night, or^ What You 
Will, much like the Comedy of Errors, or Menechmi in Ptauius, but 
most like and neere to that in Italian called Inganm. A good prac- 
tice in it, to make the steward believe his lady widdowe* was in 
love with him, by counterfayting a letter, as from his lady, in gener^ 
termes, telling him what she liked best in him, and prescribing his 
gestures, inscribing his apparaile, Ac., and then, when he came to 
practise, making him believe they took him to be mad.’ 

“Should the Italian comedy, called /ni/anm, turn up, we shall 
probably find in it the actual original of Tioelfth Night, which it 1^ 
been hitherto supposed was founded upon the story of Apollonius 
and Silla, in Barnabe Riche’s Farewell to MUUary Profes^n, twice 
printed, viz.: in 1583 and 1606.” 

Riche’s Farewell was reprinted by the Shakspeare Society in 1846. 
The editor, after alluding to Bandelio’s tale of Nicuola and Lattantio, 
and Belleforest’s French version of that tale, says : “It seems more 
likely that Riche resorted to Bandello ; but it is possible that this 
novel was one of those which had been dramatized before Riche 
wrote, and if this were the case, it would establish the new and im- 
Xiortant fact, that a play on the same story as Twelfth Night, had 
beei^roduced before 1581. 

“Iwo Italian comedies, upon very similar incidents, one called 
Inganni^ and the othov^ngannati, were certainly then in existence, 
and may have formed the groundw^ork of a drama, anterior to Shak- 
spoare, in our own language. The names given by Riche to the 
various personages are not those which occur in Bandello, Belleforest, 
or the Italian comedies : neither are they the same as any used by 
Shakspeare. Riche perhaps obtained them from the old English 
drama.” 

If a play on the same subject as Twelfth Night had been produced 
before 1581, it could scarcely have escaped the notice of the writer 
of the Diary. As to the two comedies, 07’ Inganm and OC Ingannati, 
the latter was first in time, and claims to be strictly original. 

The Ingannati was performed in Siena in 1531 ; the Inganni at 
Milan in 1547. t The first has most resemblance to Ttoelfth Night, 
and was probably in the mind of the author of the Diary, though he 
called it Inganni. That he could make a slight mistake as to what 
was More him, is evident from his calling Olivia a widow. 

I &st became acquainted with the Inganni in the French version 
of Pierre de Larivey, under the title of Les T romper ks, 1611. This 
French comedy had become very scarce ; but it has been republished 


* Olivia is not a widow; but the misprision is of no moment, 
t Cl' Ingann^ Coinedia del Signor N. S. recUata in Milano 

V anno 1547, dinanzi alia Maestd del Me FUippo. In Fiorema, ap- 
presso i Giunti, 1562.* 

Charles V., before leaving Spain in 1543, h ad given the title of 
King of Spain to his son Philip (Philip 11. ). 


* This IS the oldest edition I have seen referred to. There are 
editions in the British Museum of 1566, 1582, 1587, 1^)2, 1615. 
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in the Atwien ThMtre JF’ran^ais of the BibliotJt^quc Elz4vmenne,* 
1 have since read the original in the British Museum. 

The scene of the Inganni was laid in Italy. Larivey transferred 
it to Prance. I give the Italian argument. 

Anselmo, a merchant of Genoa, who traded with the Levant, went 
on a voyage to i^ria, taking with him his wife and his twin children, 
Portunato and Ginevra, aged four years, whom, for the convenience 
of the sea passage, he dressed precisely alike, so that the girl passed 
for a boy. On the voyage they were captured by Corsairs. Anselmo 
■was taken into Natolia, where he remained in slavery fourteen years. 
Fortunate was several times sold, but ultimately in Naples, where 
the scene is laid, and where he is serving Dorotea, a lady no better 
than she should be. The mother and Ginevra, after various adven- 
tures, were purchased, also in Naples, by Messer Massimo Caracci- 
oh. Tlie mother ha<l deemed it prudent to continue the male 
appai'el of her daughter, and through her the brother and sister 
had been made known to each other. The mother had died six 
years previously to the opening of the comedy. Ginevra had taken 
the name of Roberto. Massimo lias a son named Gostanzo, and a 
daughter named Portia. Portia is in love with the supposed Ro- 
berto, and Gostanzo vuth Dorotea, who returns his attachment, but 
her mother, Gilletta, a rapacious and tyrannical woman, forbids him 
the house, after she has extorted from him all the money he could dis- 
jxise of. GinevT^ persecuted by the love of Portia, smuggles her bro- 
ther Fortimato into the house, and, when occasion serves, substitutes 
him for herself. At the ojiening of the play, Portia is on the }K)int 
of increasing the pcmulation of Naples. Ginevra is in double grief, 
fearing the anger of Massimo, and suffering under her own love for 
Gostanzo, seeing his love for Dorotea. In despair, she discovers her- 
self to Gostanzo, who transfers his love to her, ami Anselmo arrives, 
abundantly rich, in time to appease the WTath of Massimo, and unite 
Gostanzo to Ginevra, and Fortunate to Portia. 

In all this, what little there is of resemblance to Trcelfth Night, is 
taken, as will l:>e presently seen, and not changed for the letter, 
from the Ingannatl. 

Much of this comedy is borrow'ed, in parts closely translated, from 
the Aunaria of Plautus. Cleaereta, the mother ; Philenium, the 
daughter; Arg;>"rippus, the lover; are reproduced in Gilletta, Dorotea, 
and Gostanzo. 8o are the old physician and his wife reproductions 
of the old man Demaenctus, and his wifts Artemona. The scenes of 


* The comedies of Larivey, nine in number, all taken from the 
Italian, are all reprinted in this collection. Lett Tromperiat is the 
ninth. The editor, M. Viollet Le Due, says: “lies six premieres 
combes de Larivey obtinrent un grand succds, constate parplusieurs 
Mitions. Lies trois demi^res n’ont <^ti‘ impriin^*es rju’une fois, ce qui 
s’explique par la mort de I’auteur, et surtout par cette circonstance, 
que ces twls pieces n’avoient pas comme h*s premieres, I'attrait de la 
nonveantc. €e volume n ayant eu qu’une scule ^ition, est devenue 
tr^ rare, et se paie au poids de Tor dans les ventes publiques.” — 
Tmm V. p. XX, 
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the Amnarki, between Cleaereta and Argyrippus, act L, scene 3 ; 
Cleaereta and Philenium, act iii., scene 1 ; the portion of aet iii., 
scene 3, which is between Argyrippus and Phileninm ; the conclnd- 
ing scene, in which Artemona carries off Demaenetns from the house 
of Cleaereta, act v., scene 2; are copied in the Inganniy in the scenes 
between Gostanzo and Gilletta, act i., scene 1 ; between Gilletta 
and Borotea, act ii., scene 2 ; between Gostanzo and Borot^ act ii, 
scene 5 ; and in the concluding scene, in which the physician’s wife 
carrries off her husband from the house of Gilletta, act v., scene 10. 

There is also a captain of the Bobadil order, who is imposed on 
and fleeced by Gilletta and Borotea, and afterwards, linding the 
house barred against him, besieges ii^ as Terence’s Thraso does the 
house of Thais, * and is as easily repulsecl. There are other gather- 
ings from the Latin drama. The comedy, in short, though very en- 
tertaining, has no originality. 

It seems strange that the Tngavni should have remained undis- 
covered by Shaksperian critics : but the cause which concealed 
the Ingaiinati from their researches, is somewhat curious. It 
appears with the title Comedia del Sacrijicio degli IntrematL The 
Sacrljicio is a series of songs to music, in which various cha- 
racters, who have suffered from “the pangs of despised lov^** 
renounce love, and each in succession sacrihces on an altar some gift 
or memorial of his unkind or faithless mistress. This prelude, which 
has no relation whatever to the comedy, being concluded, the 
comedy follows, with its own proper title, QV Ingamiati. 

There are many editions of this comedy. The earliest of which I 
have yet found a record, is of 1537. It is not probable that tins waa 
the first. There were others of 1538, 1550, 1554, 1562, 1563, 1569, 
1585. Four of these are in the British Museum; and one, In Venetla^ 
without date. And it was included in collections ; one, containing 
all the comedies of the Intronati, 1611 ; another, with four othm* 
comedies and notes by Ruscelli, which I find mentioned writhont the 
date. The title of an edition in my possession, is, Coniedla del Shcri- 
^io de (jU hitronatiy Celeln'ato ne i giuochi d' un Camotxile in Skneiy 
I’Anno MBXXXI. Sotto il 8odo,t dignissimo Archintronato. Di 
nuovo corretta e ristampata. In Venetia, appresso Francesco Ram- 
pazetto, MBLXII.^ 


* Thraso. Hancine ego ut contumeliam tarn insignem in me acci- 
piam Gnatho ? 

Mori me satius est. 8imalio, Bonax, Syriace, sequimini. 

Primum aedeis exjpugnabo. — Eunuchus, actus iv., scena 7. 

Le CapUaim, Ha ciel ! qu’il me faille eudurer un tel affiont ! 
- . . . Allons chercher le capitaine T;ulbras, le capitaine Briseculsse, 
Br^ort, Cachemaille, Pin^argcnt, Grippetout, et mes autres amis ; 
puis retoumons faire bravaae & ces poltronnes.— Xcir TromperieSy 
^te iv., sc^ne 2. Tliis version is better than the <oiTe8poiiding 
Italian. 

t Marcantonio Piccolomini. 

t There was a French translation of Ingannati, under the title 
• of Ees Abuses, Charles Fstienne; of which there appear to have been 
three editions : Lyons, 1543; Paris, 1549 and 1558. 
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<3^ Introntti, the Thunder-Mrickm, was aa Academy in Siena^ 
which distingaished itself at that period by dramatic productions. 
OHie Italian academies gave themselves fantastical namesy I Cali- 
gintm, I Xhthbiosif I Chimerici: The Dark, the Doubtful, the Chimerical^ 
and so forth. Hieir members assumed conformable appellations. L* 
Amor Costanfe^ a comedy performed at Siena, before the Emperor 
Charles V., in 1536,* is mven in the title as by Signor Stordih>,i In- 
tronaio : Master Stunned of the Thunder-tttricken. This comedy is 
introduced by a dialogue, between the Prologue and a Spaniara, in 
the course of which the Spaniard inquires — 

Who is the author of the comedy ? Is it the most divine Pietro 
Aretino 

Prolofjue. The author is a member of an academy, which has been 
in Siena many years. 

Spaniard. \\'hat is the name of this academy ? 

Prologue. The academy of the Jntronati. 

Spaniard. The Jntronati ? The fame of tliis academy has spread 
through all parts of Spain ; and its name has gone so far, that it has 
reached the ears of the emperor. How rejoiced should 1 be if I 
could belong to this academy ! And if you would have me bound to 
you for the whole time of my life, place me among you. 

Prologue. If you are disposed to observe our rules, I will gladly 
exert myself on your behalf. 

Spaniard. WTiat are the rules ? 

Prologue. Few and simple. To seek knowledge and wisdom : to 
take the world as it comes : to be the adectionate and devoteil slave 
of these ladies and, for the love of them, to make now and then a 
comedy, or some other work, to show our implicit submission. 

Spaniard. These rules are greatly to my mind ; and if I can ob- 
tain the favour of being placed in the academy, 1 will most faithfully 
observe them all. 


* In a Venetian reprint before me, the date of the first perform- 
ance is given as 1531 ; but the play has many historical indications 
which determine the time. One will suffice. The action passes in 
the pontificate of Paul III., and two years after the death of Clement 
VIL, who died in 1534. 

+ Alessandro Piccolomini. 

X Pietro Aretino hatl produced two of his five comedies before 

1536. 

§ The Intronati were especially devoted to the service of the ladies. 
The Prologue of the Jngannati addresses the ladies only. ‘*lo vi 
veggio tin m quit, i>fOBiLi.s.sjM:£ i>onn£, meravigliare di vedermivi cosi 
dinanziy in questo habito, ed insieme di questo ap|)arecchi(), come se 
noi havessimo a fare qualche comedia.” 

I see yon, even from hence, most noblk ladiks, wonder at seeing 
me thus before you, in this dress, and also at these preparations, as 
if we were about to produce some comedy. 

Tl^ prolpguee of other comedies of the iienod address the spec- 
tators gener^y. 
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Eenouard in the BibliotMque d^un Amateur (Paris, 1819, tome iiL 
pp. 109 — 119), gives a list of Italian dramas in his possession, which 
he introduces with the following notice : — 

“ Le X Vie si^icle produisit une multitude innombrable de pieces 
dramatiques italiennes, qui actuellement se lisent peu ; beaucoup 
d’entre elles continuent cependant k dtre recherchdes des Italiens, 
soit pour la purete du style, qualite par laquelle beaucoup se dis- 
tinguent, soit meme pour leur bkarrerie, et souvent pour la seule 
rarete des exemplaires. Ne voulant point ici faire collection de ce 
genre de pieces, on a seulement choiai parmi celles que Ton a ernes 
recommandables par aucune de ces diverses causes, et Ton n’a admis 
aucun exemplaire qui ne soit de parfaite conservation. ” 

The list of dramas includes twenty comedies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; two of which are the Ingannati and Inganni^ the former 
with the usual title page, Comedia del SacriJiciOf without date. The 
higanni is given as nuovainente rletampata. In Fiorenza^ 15(>8. 

To return to the Ingannati. The Prologue says: “The fable is 
new: never before seen nor read r nor drawn from any other source 
than the industrious brains of the Academicians of the InironatV' 
This, therefore, we may fairly assume to be the original source, 
from which all other versions of the elements of the story are drawn; 
the elements being these : 

A girl assumes male ^parel, and enters as a page into the service 
of a man, with whom slie either previously is, or subsequently be- 
comes, in love. He employs her as a messenger to a lady, who will 
not listen to his suit. The lady falls in love with the supposed page, 
and, under the inHuence of a mistake, marries the girl’s twin brother. 
The lover transfers his ati'ection to the damsel, who has served him 
in disguise. 

I propose to translate the scenes in which these four characters 
are principally concerned, and to give a coimecting outline of the 
rest. 

The original has no stage directions, and the scenes have no in- 
^cations of place. I have inserted some stage directions, and have 
indicated the places of the action, cn what appeared to me probable 
grounds. 

The house of Virginio is too far from the house of Gherardo to be 
shown in the same street. This is apparent from several passages, 
especially from act iv., scene 7, where Virginio asks (iherardo to 
take in his supposed daughter, because he cannot take her to his own 
house without her being seen in male apparel by all the city. 

The house of Gherardo is near the hotels. 

The house of Flaminio is in a distinct locality from both. It is 
clearly not under observation from either. 

I have, therefore, marked three changes of scene : 

A street, with two hotels, and the house of Gherardo. 

A street, with the house of Flaminio. 

A street, with the house of Virginio. 
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DRAMATIS rERSON.Ii:. 


Gherardo Foiani, ffn old man^ father of Isabella. 

ViRGiKio Bellenzini, on old many father of Leila and Fabiizio, 
FiAmNio !>£’ Carandini, in love icith Isabella. 

Fabrizio, son of Vlrg'uiio. 

Messer Piero, a pedanty tutor of Fabrizio. 


L’Aoiato, 

Frtjella, 


rival hotel-Ieepers. 


Giglio, a Spaniard. 

Spela, sert'anf of Oherardo. 
SCATIZZA, servant of Virejinio. 
Crivello, sennint of Flaminio. 
Stragualcia, servant of Fabrizio. 


Lejja, daughter of VirejimOy disguised as a pagCy under the name of 
Fabio. 

TSARELL.A, daughter of Gherardo. 

Clemkntia, nurse of Lelia. 

Pasquella, housekeeper to Gherardo. 

CriTiNA, a ylrly daughter of Ch /nentia. 


The Scene is in Modena. 


ACT I. 

Scene I . — A Street, triih the house Virgixio. 
ViRGiNio and Gueraudo. 

y IRGINIO Is an old merchant, who lias two children, a 
son and a daughter, Fabrizio and I>elia. He hiis lost 
his pro]Rirty and his son in tlie sack of Rome, May, 
1527, wlien his daughh?r had just finished her thirteenth 
year. The comedy being jierfonmKi in the Ctiniival of 1531, 
the girl is in her seventeenth year. Another old man, Ghe- 
rardo, who is wealthy, wishes to mairy her, and the father 
assents, provided the maiden is willing. Gheranlo thinks 
that the father’s will ought to be sufficient, and that it only 
rests with him to make his daughter do as he pleases. 

Scene 11. 

ViRGiNio and Clementia. 

Virginio, having shortly before gone on business to Bo- 
logna, in company with a Messer Buonaimrto and others, had 
left Lelia in a convent with her Aunt Camilla, and now, in 
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the intention of her marriage, desires Lelia’s nurse, dementia, 
to go to the convent to bring her home, dementia must first 
go to mass. 

Scene III. — A Street^ with the house of Flaminjo. 

Lelia, afterwards Clementia, 

Ijelia (in male apparel). It is great boldness in me, that, 
knowing the licentious customs of these wild youths of ^lo- 
dena, I should venture abroad alone at this early hour. What 
would become of me, if any one of them should su8j>ect my 
sex ? But the cause is my love for the cruel and ungrateful 
Flaminio. Oh, what a fate is mine ! I love one who hates 
me. I serve one who does not know me : and, for more 
bitter grief, I aid him in his love for another, without any 
other hope than that of satiating my eyes with his sight. 
Thus far all has gone well : but now, how can I do ? My 
father Inis returned. Flaminio has come to live in the town. 
I can scarcely liope to continue here without being dis- 
covered : and if iW sliould be so, my reputation will be 
blighted for ever, and I shall become the fable of the city. 
Tiierefore I have cojue forth at this hour to consult my nurse, 
whom, from the window, I have seen coming this way. But 
I will first see if she know's me in this dress. 

[Clementia enters, 

Clemenim. In good faith, Flaminio must be returned to 
Modena : for I see his door open. Oh ! if Lelia knew it, it 
would appear to her a thousand years till she came back to 
her fatlier’s house. But who is this young coxcomb that 
keeps crossiug before me, backward and forw^ard ? \\Tiat do 
you mean by it ? Take yourself ofl', or I w'^ill show you how 
I like such chaps. 

Lelia. Good-iiioniing, good mother. 

dementia. 1 seem to know this boy. Tell me, where can 
I have seen you 1 

Lelia. You piedcnd not to know me, eh l Come a little 
nearer ; neaier still ; on this side. Kow ? 

dementia. Is it j)ossible % Can you be Lelia I Oh, misery 
of my life 1 What can this mean, my child 1 

Ldki. Oh ! if you cry out in this way, I must go. 
dementia. Is this the honour you do to your father, to 
your house, to yourself, to me, who have brought you up 1 
Come in instantly. You shall not bo seen in this di'ess. 
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Ldku l^ray have a litUe patience. 

Clenientia. Are you. not ashamed to be soon so ? 

Xe/ia. Am I the fimt ? I have seen women in liomo go in 
this way by hundreds. 

Clemntia, They must be no better than they should be. 

Ldia. By no means. 

Clementia. ^Miy do you go so ? Why have you left the 
convent ? Oh 1 if your father knew it, he would kill you. 

Ldia. He would end my affliction. Do you tliink I value 
Hfe? 

Clementia. But why do you go so 1 Tell mo; 

Leha. Listen, and you shall hear. You will then know 
how great is niy affliction, why I have left the convent, why 
I go thus attired, and what I wish you to do in the matter. 
But step more aside, lest any one should pass who may recog- 
nize me, seeing me talking with you. 

Clementia. You destroy me with impatience. 

Ldta. You know that after the miserable sack of Rome, 
my father, having lost everytliing, and with his property my 
brother Fabrizio, in order not to be alone in his house, took 
me from the service of the Signora Marcliesaiiii, witli whom 
he hail i)laced me, and, constrained by necessity, we returned 
to our house in ^lodena to live on the little that remained to 
us liere. You know, also, that my father, having been con- 
sidered a friend of the Count Guido Rangon,* was not well 
looked on by many. 

Clementia. Why do you tell me what I know better than 
you 1 I know, too, for wdiat reason you left the city, to live 
at our farm of Pontanile, and that I went with you. 

Lelia. You know, also, how bitter were my feelings at that 
time : not only remote from all thoughts of love, but almost 
from all human thought, considering that, having been a cap- 
tive among soldiers, I could not, however pimdy and becom- 
ingly I might live, escape malicious observations. And you 
know how often you scoldetl mo for my melancholy, and 
exhorted me to lead a more cheerful life. 

Clementia. If I know it, why do you tell it mo t Go on. 

helm. Because it is necessary to remind you of all this, 
that you may understand what follows. It hapi)ened at this 

* This count makes a conspicuous figure in Guicciardini’s His* 
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time that Flaminio Carandini, from havhag been attached to 
the same party as ourselves, formed an intimate friendship 
with my father, came daily to our house, began to admire me 
secretly, then took to sighing and casting down his eyes. By 
degrees I took increasing pleasure in his manners and con- 
versation, not, however, even dreaming of love. But his 
continuous visits, and sighs, and signs of admiration at last 
made me aware that he was not a little taken mth me, and 
I, who had never felt love before, deeming him worthy of my 
dearest thoughts, became in love with him so strongly that I 
had no longer any delight but in seeing him. 

Clemeniia. Much of this I also knew. 

LeJia. You know, too, that when the Spanish soldiers left 
Borne my father went there, to see if any of our property 
remained, but, stiU more, to see if he could learn any news 
of my brother. He sent me to Mirandola, to stay till his 
return, with my Aunt Giovanna. With what grief I 
separated myself from my dear Flaminio you may well say, 
who so often dried my tears. I remained a year at Miran- 
dola, and on my father’s return I came back to Modena, more 
than ever enamoured of him who was my first love, and 
thinking still that he loved me as before. 

Clementia, Oh, insanity ! How many Modenese have you 
found constant in the love of one for a year ? One month to 
one, another month to another, is the extent of their devo- 
tion. 

Lelia. I met him, and he scarcely remembered me, more 
than if ho had never seen me. But the worst of it is, that 
he has set Ins heart on Isabella, the daughter of Gherardo 
Foiani, who is not only very beautiful, but the only ehil .l of 
her father, if the crazy old fellow does not marry again. 

dementia. Ho thinks himself certain of having you, and 
says that your father has promised you to him But all this 
does not explain to me why you have left the convent, and 
go about in male apparel. 

Lelia. The old lellow certainly shall not have ma But 
my father, after his return fk>m Borne, having business at 
Bologna, placed me, as I would not return to Mirandohi, in 
the convent with my cousin Amabile de* Cortesi. I foimd, 
that among these reverend mothers and sisters, love was the 
principal subject of conversation. I tlierefore felt embold- 
ened to open my heart to Amabile. She pitied me, and 
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found means to bring Flaminio, who was then living out of 
the town, in a palazzo near tlie convent, several times, to 
speak witlx her and with others, whore I, concealed behind 
curtains, might feast my eyes with seeing liim, and my ears 
M’ith hearing him. One day, I lieard him lamenting the 
death of a page, whose good service lie liighly praised, 
saying how glad lie should be if he could find such an- 
other. It immediately occurred to me, that I would try to 
supply the vacant place, and consulting with Sister Ainahile, 
she encouraged me, instructed me how to proceed, and fitted 
me with some new clothes, which she had had made, in order 
that she might, as others do, go out in disguise about her 
own afiairs. So one morning early, I left llie convent in this 
attire, and went to Flamiiiio’s jiabxzzo. There I waited till 
FTaminio came out : and, Fortune bo praised, be no sooner 
saw me, than be asked me, most courteously, what I wanted, 
and whence I came. 

Chmcntia, Is it possible that you did not fall dead with 
shame ? 

Lelia. Far from it, indeed. Love bore me up. I answered 
frankly, that I was from Koine, and that Ixdng poor, I was 
seeking service. He e.xamiued mo several times from luuid 
to foot so earnestly, that 1 was almost afmid lie would know 
me. He then Siiid, that if 1 pleased to stay with him, lie 
would receive me willingly, and treat me well ; and I an- 
swered, that I would gladly do so. 

Clerncntkf. And w hat good do you expect from this mad 
proceeding ? 

Lelui. The good of seeing him, hearing him, talking with 
him, leaniing his secrets, seeing his companions, and being 
sure that if he is not mine, he is not another’s. 

Clernenfm. In wliat way do you serve him ? 

Lelm. As Ins page, in all honesty. And in this fortnight 
that I have served him, 1 liaye become so much in favour, 
that I almost tiuiik appearing in my true dress would r(3vivc 
his love. 

dementia. Wliat will people say when this shall be 
known ? 

Lelia. Who will know it, if you do not tell iti Now, 
what I want you to do is this : that, as niy father returned 
yesterday, and may perlui])s send for m(‘, you would prevent 
his doing so for four or five days, and at the end of that time 
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I will return. You may say that I have gone to lloverino 
with Sister Amabile. 

ClerneiUia. And why all this? 

Lelia. Flaminio, as I have already told you, is enamoured 
of Isabella Foiani ; and he often sends me to her with letters 
and messages. She, taking me for a young man, has hdlen 
madly in love with me, and makes me the most passionate 
advances. I pretend that I will not love her, unless she can 
so manage as to bring Flaminio’s pursuit of her to an end : 
and I hope that in three or four days he will be brought to 
give her up. 

dementia. Your father has sent me for you, and I insist 
on your coming to my house, and I will send for your clothes. 
If you do not come with me, I will tell your father all about 
you. 

Lelia. Then I will go where neither you nor he sliall ever 
see me again, I can say no more now, for I hear Flaminio 
call me. Expect me ^t your house in an hour. Kemember, 
that I call myself Fabio degl’ Alberini. I come. Signor. 
Adieu, dementia. 

dementia {alone). In good faith, she has seen Gherardo 
coming, and has run away. I must not tell her father for 
the present, and she must not remain where she is. I will 
wait till I see her again. 


Scene IV. 

Gherardo, Spela, and Clemextia. 

In this scene, dementia makes sport of the old lover, 
treating him as a sprightly youth. He swallows the tiattery, 
and echoes it in rapturous speeches, while his servant, Spela, 
in a series of asides, exhausts on his folly the whole vocabu» 
lary of anger and contempt. 

SceuQ V. 

Spela and Scatizza. 

Spela, at first alone, soliloquizes in ridicule of his master. 
Scatizza, the servant of Vii'ginio, who had been to fetch Lelia 
from the convent, enters in great wrath, .having been laughed 
at by the nuns, who told him all sorts of contradictory stories 
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respecting her ; by which he is so bewildered, that he does 
not know what to say to Viiginio. 

ACT II. 

Scene I. — The Stred^ with the Itmse of Flaminio. 

Lelia (as Fabio) and Flaminio. 

Flammio. It is a strange thing, Fabio, that I have not yet 
been able to extract a kind answer from this cruel, this un- 
grateful Isabella, and yet her always receiving you graciously, 
and giving .you willing audience, makes me think that she 
does not idtogether hate me. Assuredly, I never did any- 
tliing, that I know, to displease her ; and you may judge, 
from her conversation, if she lias any cause to complain of 
me. Eepeat to me what she said yesterday, when you went 
to her with that letter. 

Lelia. I have repeated it to you twenty times. 

Flammio. Oh, repeat it to me once more. Wliat can it 
matter to you ? 

Lelia. It matters to me this, that it is disagreeable to you, 
and is, therefore, painful to me, as your seiwant, who seek 
only to please you ; and perhaps these answers may give you 
ill-will towards me. 

Flaminio. Ko, my dear Fabio ; I love you as a brother : I 
know you wish well to me, and I will never be wanting to 
you, a.s time shall show. But repeat to me wliat she said. 

Lelia. Have I not told you? That the greatest pleasure 
you can do her is to let her alone ; to think no more of her, 
because she Las fixed her heart elsewhere : tliat slie has no 
eyes to look on you ; that you lose your time in following 
her, and will find yourself at last with your luinds full of 
wind. 

Flaminio. And does it appear to you, Fabio, that she says 
these things from her heart, or, rather, that slie has taken 
some offence with me ? For at one time she showed me 
favour, and I cannot believe that she wislujs me ill, while she 
accepts my letters and my messages. I am disjiosed to follow 
her till death. Do you not think me in the right, Fabio? 
Lelia, No, signor. 

Flandfm, Why? 

Lelia, liecatise, if I were in your place, I should expect 
her to receive iny service as a grace and an honour. To a 
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young man like you, noble, virtuous, elegant, handsome, can 
ladies worthy of you be wanting ? Do as I would do, sir : 
leave her ; and attach yourself to some one who will love you 
as you deserve. Such will be easily found, and perhaps as 
handsome as she is. Have you never yet found one in this 
country who loved you? . 

Flaminio. Indeed I have, and especially one, who is named 
Lelia, and of whom, I have often thought, I see a striking 
likeness in you : the most beautiful, the most accomplished, 
the most courteous young person in this town : who would 
think herself happy, if I would show her even a little 
favour : rich, and well received at court. We were lovers 
nearly a year, and she showed me a thousand favours : but 
she went to Mirandola, and my fate made me enamoured of 
Isabella, who has been as cruel to me as Lelia was gracious. 

hdia. Master, you deserve to suffer. If you do not value 
one who loves you, it is fitting that one you love should not 
value you. ^ 

Flaminio. What do you mean ? 

Ltlia. If you first loved this poor girl, and if she loved 
and still loves you, why have you abandoned her to follow 
another ? Ah, Signor Flaminio ! you do a great wrong, a 
greater than I know if God can pardon. 

Flaminio. You are a child, Fabio. You do not know the 
force of love. I cannot help myself. I must love and adore 
Isabella. I cannot, may not, will not think of any but her. 
Therefore go to her again : speak with her ; and try to draw 
dexterously from her, what is the cause that she will not sec 
me. 

Lelia. You will lose your time. 

Flammio. It pleases me so to lose it. 

Lelia. You will do nothing. 

Flaminio. Patience. 

Lelia. Pray let her go. 

Flaminio. I cannot. Go, as I bid you. 

Lelia. I will go, but — 

Flaminio. Koturn with the answer immediately. Mean- 
while I will go in. 

Lelia. When time serves, I will not fail. 

Flaminio. Do this, and it will be well for you. 
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Scene 11. 

Lelia a7id Pasquella. 

Ldia, He lias gone in good time, for here is Pasquella 
coming to look for me. [Lelia retires, 

Pasquella. I do not think there is in the world a greater 
trouble, or a greater annoyance, than to serve a young woman 
like my mistress, who has neither mother nor sisters to look 
after her, and who has fallen all at once into such a passion 
of love, that she has no rest night or day, but runs about 
the house, now up staiis, now down, now to one window, 
now to another, as if she had quicksilver in her feet. Oh ! 
I have been young, and I have been in love : but I gave my- 
self some repose. At leiist, if she had fallen in love with a 
man of note, and of lilting years : but she has taken to 
doting on a boy, who, I think, could scarcely tie tlie points 
of his doublet, if he had not some one to help him : and 
every day, and all day, she sends me to look for him, as if 1 
had nothing to do at home. But here he is, happily, ( lood- 
day to you, Fabio. I wjis seeking you, my charmer. 

Lelia, And a thousand crowns to you, Pasquella. How 
does your fair mistress ? 

Pasquella. And how can you suppose she does? Wastes 
away in tears and lamentations, that all this morning you 
have not been to her house. 

Lelia. iShe would not have me there before daybreak. I 
have something to do at home, I have a master to serve. 

Pasquella. Your mfister always wishes you to go there: and 
my mistress entreats you to come, for her father is not at 
home, and she has something of consequence to tell you. 

Lelki. Tell her she must get rid of Fluminio, or 1 shall ruin 
myself by obeying her. 

Pasqudla. Come, and tell her so yourself, 

Lelia. I have something else to do, I tell you. 

Pasquella. It is but to go, and return as soon as you please. 

JLelia. I will not come. Go, and tell her so. 

PoB^ella. You will not? 

helm. Ko, I say. Do you not hear ? No. No. No. 

Pasquella. In good faith, in good truth, Fabio, Fabio, you 
are too proud ; you are young : you do not know your own 
good : this favour will not last always ; you will not always 
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have such rosy cheeks, such ruby lips : when your beard 
grows, you will not be the pretty pet you are now. Then 
you repent your folly. How many are there in this city, 
that would think the love of Isabella the choicest gift of 
heaven ! 

Lelia. Then let her give it to them : and leave alone me, 
who do not care for it. 

Pasquella. Oh, heaven \ how true is it, that boys have no 
brains. Oh, dear, dear Fabio, pray come, and come soon, or 
she will send me for you again, and will not believe tliat I 
have delivered her message. 

Lelia. Well, PasqueUa, go home. I did but jest. I will 
come. 

Pasquella. When, my jewel ? 

Lelia. Soon. 

Pasquella. How soon^ 

Lelia. Immediately : go. 

Pasquella. I shall expod* you at the door. 

Lelia. Yes, yes. 

Pas(^iiella. If you do not come, I shall be very angry. 

Scene III. — A Street, with two hotels and the house of 
Gherardo. 

Giglio (a Spaniard) and Pasquelj.a. 

Giglio, who is in love with Isabella, and longs for an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her without witnesses, tries to cajole 
Pasquella into admitting him to the house,^ and promises lier 
a rosary, with which ho is to return in the evening. She 
does not intend to admit him, but thinks to trick him out of 
the rosary. He does not intend to give her the rosary, but 
thinks to delude her by the promise of it. 

Scene IV. — The Street, with the house of Flamikio. 
Flaminio, Crivbllo, and Scatizza. 

llamimo. You have not been to look for Fabio, and he 
does not come. I do not know what to think of his delay. 

* Por mia vida, que esta cs la Vieia biexio awenturada, que tieue 
la mas hermosa moza d’ esta tierra per sua ama. O se le puodiesae 
io ablar dos parablas sin testiges. . . . Quiero veer se pucKie coii 
alguna lisenia, pararme tal con esta vieia ellacca ob aloatieta que me 
aga al canzar alge con ella. 

' 19—2 
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CriveUo. I was going, and you called me back. How am 
I to blame % 

Flaminio. Go now, and if he is still in the house of Isabella, 
wait till he comes out, and send him home instantly. 

CriveUo. How shall I know if he is there or not 1 You 
would not have me knock and inquire 1 

Flaminio. I liave not a servant worth his salt, but Fabio. 
Heaven grant mo favour to reward him. What are you mut- 
tering, blockhead ? Is it not true ? 

CriveUo. What would you have me say 1 Of course, I say, 
yes. Fabio is good : Fabio is handsome : Fabio serves well : 
Fabio with you : Fabio with your lady ; Fabio does every- 
thing ; Fabio is everything. But — 

Flaminio. What do you mean by but ? 

CriveUo. He is too much trusted : he is a stranger, and one 
day he may disappear, with something worth taking. 

Flaminio. I wish you others were as trustworthy. Yonder 
is Scatizza. Ask him if he has seen Fabio : and come to me 
at the bank of the PorinL 

The scene terminates with a fe^v w’ords between CriveUo 
and Scatizza. 

Scene V, — Spela soliloquizes on the folly of Gherardo, who 
had sent him to buy a bottle of perfume ; and some young 
men in the shop, understanding for whom it was wanted, had 
told him he had better buy a bottle of assafeetida. 

Scene VI. — The Street ^ with the hotels and the house of 
Gherardo. 

Guivello, Scatizza, Lelia, and Isabella. 

CriveUo and Scatizza are talking of keeping^ Carnival at 
the expense of their masters, when Gherardo’s door opens, 
and they stand back. Lelia and Isabella enter from the 
house of Gherardo. 

Lelia, Eemember what you have promised me. 

Imbdla, And do you remember to return to me. One word 
moreu 

Ldia, What more ? 

JsaMla, Listen. 

Ldui, 1 attend. 

Jmbdta, No one is here. 
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Lelia. iN^ot a living soiiL 

Isabella, Come nearer. I wish 

Lelia. What do you wish ] 

Isabella. I wish that you would return after dinner, when 
my father will be out. 

Lelia. I will ; but if my master passes this way, close the 
window, and retire. 

Isabella. If I do not, may you never love me. 

Lelia. Adieu. Now return into the house. 

Isabella. I would have a favour from you. 

Lelia. What? 

Isabella. Come a little within. 

Lelia. We shall be seen. 

Scatbza (apart). She has kissed him. 

Crivello (apart). I had rather have lost an hundred crowns 
than not have seen this kiss. What will my master do when 
he knows it ? 

Scailzza (apart). Oh, thl^ devil ! You won’t tell him ? 

Isabetla. Pardon me. Your too great beauty, and the too 
great love I bear you, have impelled me to this. You wiU 
think it scarcely becoming the modesty of a maid ; but, God 
knows, I could not resist. 

Lelia. I need no excuses, signora. I know too well what 
extreme love has led me to. 

Isabella. To what? 

Lelia. To deceiving my master, which is not well. 

Isabella. Ill fortune come to him. 

Lelia. It is late. I must go home. Eemain in peace. 

Isabella. I give myself to you. 

Lelia. I am yours. (Isabella goes in.) I am sorry for her, 
and wish I were well out of this intrigue. I will consult my 
nurse, dementia ; but here comes Flaminio. 

Crivello (apart). Scatizza, my master told me to go to him 
at the bank of the Porini. I will carry him this good news. 
If he does not believe me, I shall call you to witness. 

Scatizza. I will not fail you ; but if you will take my ad- 
vice, you will keep quiet, and you will always have this rod 
in pickle for Fabio, to make him do as you please. 

Crivello. I tell you I hate him. He has ruined me. 

Scatizza. Take your own way. 
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Flaminio. And he kissed her ? 

Crivello. I do not know whether he kissed her, or she kissed 
him ; but I am sure that one kissed the other. 

Flaminio. Be sure that you saw clearly, and do not come 
by-and-hy to say that it seemed so ; for this is a great matter 
that you tell me of. How did you see it 1 

Crivello. Watching with open ey^es, and liaving nothing to 
do but to see. 

Flaminio. If this be true, you have killed me. 

Crivello. This is true. She called him back, she went up 
to him : she embraccAl him ; she kissed him. If this is to 
kill you, you are dead. 

Flaminio. It is no wonder that the traitor denied having 
been there, I know now, wliy he counselled me to give her 
up : that he might have her himself. If I do not take such 
vengeance, as shall be a warning to all traitorous servants, 
may I never be esteemed a man. But I will not believe you, 
without better evidence. You are ill-disposed to Fabio, and 
wish to get rid of him ; but, by tlie eternal heaven, I will 
make you tell the truth, or I will kill you. You saw them 
kissing 1 

Crivello. I did. 

Flaminio. He ki.ssed her? 

Crivello. Or she him. Or both. 

Flaminio. HowofUm? 

Crivello. Twice. 

Flaminio. Where ? 

Crivello. In the entry of her house. 

Flaminio. You lie in your throat. You said in the door- 
way. 

Crivello. Just inside the doorway. 

Flaminio. Tell the tmth. 

Crwello. I am very sorry to have told it. 

Flaminio. It was true ? 

Crivello, Yes ; and I have a witness. 

Fkmifdo. Who? 

Crivello. Viiginio's man, Scatkza. 

FUmiido. Did he see it ? 

Crkdh, As I did. 

Flaminio. And if he does sot confess it 7 
Crmth. Kill m e. 

Flamm. I will. 
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Crivello. And if he does confess it ? 

Flaminio. I will kill both. 

Crivello. Oh, the devil J What for ? 

Flaminio. Not you. Isabella and Fabio. 

Crivello. And burn down the house, with Pasquella and 
every one in it. 

Flaminio. Let us look for Scatizza. I will pay them. 1 
will take such revenge as all this land shall ring of. 

ACT III. 

Scene I . — The Street, with the hotels and the Iwum of 
Gherardo. 

Messer Piero, Fabrizio, and Stragualcia. 

Messer Piero, who had been before in Modena, points out 
some of its remarkable places to Fabrizio, who had been 
taken from it too young to remember it. Stragualcia is a 
hungry fellow, who is olSfeiorous for his dinner. 

Scene II. 

L’ Agiato, Fruella, Piero, Fabrizio, and Stragualcia. 

L’ Agiato and Fruella, two rival hotebkeepers, dispute 
the favour of the new comers. 

X’ Agiato. Oh, signors, this is the hotel; lodge at the 
Looking-glass — at the Looking-glass. 

Fruella. Welcome, signors : 1 have lodged you before. Do 
you not remember your Fruella ? The only hotel for gentle- 
men of your degree. 

X’ Agiato. You shall have good apartments, a good fire, 
excellent beds, white crisp sheets; everything you can asl; 
for. 

Fruella. 1 will give you the best wine of Lombardy: part- 
ridges, home-made sausages, pigeons, pallets; and whatever 
else you may desire. 

Z* Agiato. I will give you veal sweetbreads, Bologna sau- 
sages, mountain wine, all sorts of delicate fare. 

Fruella. I will give you fewer delicacies, and more sub- 
stantials. You will live at a fixed rate. At the Looking- 
Glass you will he chwged even for candles. 

Stragmlcm. Master, let us put up here. This seems best. 

X* Agiato, If you wish to live well, lodge at the Looking. 
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Glass. You would not have it said that you lodged at the 
Tool.* 

Fniella, My Fool is a hundred thousand times better than 
your Looking-Glass. 

Messer Pkro. Speculum prudentiam significat^ juxta illvd 
nostri CaioniSj Nosce ieipsum.f You understand, Fabrizio. 

Fahrizio. I understand. 

Fniella. 8oe who has most guests, you or I. 

V Anieito. See who has most men of note. 

Frudla. See where they are best treated. 

L Agiato. 8ee where thei'e are most delicacies. 

Stragualcui. Delicacies, delicacies, delicacies ! Give me 
substance. Delicacies are for the Florentines. 

Z’ Agiato. All these lodge witli me. 

Iruella. They did ; but for the last three years they have 
come to me. 

Z’ Agiato. My man, give me the trunk, it seems to gall 
your shoulder. 

Stragualcla. Never mind my shoulder, I want to fill my 
stomach. 

Fniella. Here is a couple of coupon.s, just ready. Those 
are for you. 

Stragualcia. They will do for a first course. 

Z’ Agiato. Look at thi.s liam. 

Messer Piero. Not bad. 

Fruella. Who understands wdne ? 

Stragualcia. I do ; better than the French. 

Fruella. See if this pleases you. If not, you may try ten 
other sorts. 

Stragualcia. Fruella, you are the prince of hosts. Ta.stc 
this, master. Thi.s is good. Carry in the trunk. 

Messer Piero. Wait a little. Wliat have you to say 1 

L* Agiato. I say, that gentlemen do not care for heiivy 
meats, but for what is light, good, and delicate. 

Stragualcia, This would be an excellent prmedore for a hos- 
pital. 

Messer Pkro. Do not be uncivil. What will you give us ? 

L* Agiato. You have only to command. 

Fruella. Where there is plenty, a man may eat little or 

In the eense of /au, not of mt. 

t Th9 Looking-Glass aigniiies prudence, according to the saying 
irf our Cato : “ Know yourself.*’ 
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much as he pleases ; hut where there is little, and the appetite 
grows with eating, lie can only finish his dinner with bread. 

Stragualcia. You are wiser than the statutes. I have never 
seen a landlord so much to my mind. 

Fruella. Go into the kitchen, brother ; there you will see. 

Messer Piero. Omnis repletio mala, pants autera pessima.* 

Stragualcia {aside). Paltry pedant ! One of these days I 
must crack his skull. 

L Agiato. Come in, gentlemen. It is not good to stand in 
the cold. 

Fabrizio. We are not so chilly. 

Fruella. You must knoAv, gentlemen, this hotel of the 
Looking-Glass used to be the best hotel in Lombardy ; but 
since I have opened tliis of the Fool, it does not lodge ten 
persons in a year, and my sign has a greater reputation 
throughout the world than any other hostelry whatever. The 
French come here in Itbcks, and all the Germans, that pass 
this way. 

I! Agiato. This is not true. The Germans go to the Pig. 

Fruella. The Milanese come here ; the Parmesans ; the 
Placenlians. 

F Agiato. The Venetians come to mo ; the Genoese j the 
Florentines. 

Messer Piero. Wliere do the Keapolitans lodge 1 

Fruella. With me. 

F Agiato. The greater part of them lodge at the Cupid. 

Fruella. Many with me. 

Fabrizio. Where does the Duke of Malfi ? 

Fruella. Sometimes at my house, sometimes at his, some- 
times at the Sword, sometimes at the Cupid ; accordingly as 
he finds most room for his suite. 

Messer Piero. Where do the Eomans lodge, as we are fron^ 
Eome? 

F Agiato. With me. 

Fruella. It is not true; He does not lodge a Roman in a 
year, except two or three old cardinals, who keep to him from 
habit. All the rest come to the FooL 

Stragualcia. I would not go from hence, withoxit being 
dragged away. Master, there are so many pots and pipkins 
about the fire, so many soups, so many sauces, so many spits, 
turning with partridges and capons, such an odour of stews 
* All repletion is bad, but that of bread is the worst. 
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and ragouts, such a display of pies and tarts, that, if the 
whole court of Kome were coming here to keep carnival, there 
would be enough, and to spare. 

Fabnzio. Have you been drinking 1 

Stragmlcia. Oh ! and sucli wine. 

Messer Piero. Fariomm cibonm commisiio pesshnam general 
digestionem.* 

Stragmlcia. Pus (ismonm,huoruin casironeyrum pecoronibusf 
— ^the devil take sill pedants. Let us go in here, master. 

Fabrizio. Where do the Spaniards lodge ? 

Fruelh. I do not trouble myself about them. Tliey go to 
the Hook. But what need more ? No person of note arrives 
in Modena, but comes to lodge witli me, except the Sienese, 
who, being all one with the Modenese, no sooner set foot in 
the city, but they find an hundred friends, who take them to 
their houses : otherwise, great lords and good companions, 
gentle and simple, all come to the Fool. 

IJ Agiaio. I say that gi'eat doctors, learned lirotliers, acade- 
micians, virtuosi, all come to the Looking (Bass. 

Frmllii. And I say, tliat no one, who takes up his quart<?rs 
at the Looking-Ghiss, has been there many days before he 
walks out and comes to me. 

Fabrizw. Messer Piero, what shall we do 1 

Messer Piero. Etuim atque etiam cogitarulurn.X 

Stragualcia (aside). I can scarcely keep my hands off him. 

Messer Piero. I tliink, Fabrizio, we have not much money. 

Siraguidcui. Master, I have just 8(i<*n the host’s daughter, 
as beautiful as an angel. 

Messer Piero. Well, let us fix here. Your father, if we 
find him, will pay the reckoning. 

Stragualcia. I will go into the kitchen, taste what is there, 
drink two or three cups of wine, fall asleep by a good fire, 
and the devil take economy. 

L* AgkUo. liemember, Fruella. You have played me too 
many tricks. One day we must try which head is the hardest. 

Fruella. Whenever you please. 1 am ready to crack your 

skull 

* The mixture of varions foods causes the worst possible digestion* 

t Mock Latiii. 

t It is to be thought of agmii and again. 
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Scene III. — The Street, with the home of Virgin lo. 

ViRGiNio and Clementia; 

Virginio. These are the customs which you have taught 
her. This is the honour which she does me. Have I for 
this escaped so many misfortunes, to see my property without 
an heir, my house broken up, my daughter dishonoured : to 
become the ftxble of the city : not to dare to lift up my head : 
to be pointed at by boys : to be laughed at by old men : to 
be put into a comedy by the Intronati : to be made an ex- 
ample in novels : to be an eternal scandal in the mouths of 
the ladies of this land 1 For if one knows it, in three hours 
all the city knows it. Disgraced, unhappy, miserable father ! 
I have lived too long. Wliat can I think of ? What can 1 
do ? 

Clementia. You will do well to make as little noise as 5 'ou 
can, and to take the quietest steps you can to bring your 
daughter home, before the town is aware of the matter. But 
i wish that Sister Is ovellantc Ciancini had as much breath in 
her body as T have faith in my mind, that Lelia goes dressed 
as a man. Do not encourage their evil speaking. They wish 
her to be a nun, that they may inherit your property. 

Virginio, Sister Novellante has spoken truth. She has 
told me, moreover, that Lelia is living as a page with a gentle- 
man of this city, and that he does not know that she is not 
a boy. 

Clementia. I do not believe it. 

Virginio. Neither do I, that he »loes not know that she is 
not a boy. 

Clementia. That is not what I mean. 

Virginio. It is what I mean. But w^hat could I expect, 
when I entrusted her bringing up to you 1 

Clementia. Bather, what could you expect, when you 
wanted to marry her to a man old enouRh to he her grand- 
father? 

Virginio. If I find her, I will drag her home by the hair. 

Clementia. You will take your disgrace fix)m your bosom, 
to display it on your head. 

Virginio. I have a description of her dress : I shall find 
her : let that suffice. 

Clementia. Take your own way. I will lose no more time 
in washing a coal. 
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Scene IV . — The Streetf uith the hotels arul the house of 
Gherakdo. 

Fawrizio and Fbuella. 

Fabri zio. While my two servants arc slce})ing, I will walk 
about to see the city. AVhen they rise, tell them to come 
towards tlic piazza. 

FnuUn. Assuredly, young gentleman, if I had not seen 
you put on these clothes, I should have taken you for the 
page of a gentleman in this town, who dresses like you, in 
white,* and is so like you that he appc'ars yourself. 

Fahrizio. Perhaps 1 may have a brotlier. 

Frndhu It may be so. 

Fahrizio. Tell my tutor to inquire for h(‘ knows whom. 

Frudla. Trust to me. 


Scene V. 

Fahrizio and Pas^cella. 

I^asqucUa. In good faith, there he is. I w’as afraid of 
having to search the city before I should iind you. My mis- 
iresB siiys you must come to her a.s soon a.s you can, for a 
matter of great importance to both of y<Hi. 

Fahrizi/j. Who is your mistress ? 

Pa.)<qaella. As if you did not know. 

Fal/rizio. 1 do not know either lier or yon. 

Fasquella. tJh, my Fabio. 

Fahrizio. That is not my naim*. You are under some niLs- 
take. 

Fasquclla. Oh, no, Fabio. You know', there arc few girls 
in this country so ricli and so beautiful, and 1 wish you 
w'ould come to conclusions with her : for, going backwards 
and forw'ards day after day, taking words and giving words 

• Viola, in assumiiig malo apparel, copies the dress of her bro- 
ther : — 

“ He named Sebastian : 1 iny brother know 
Yet living in my glass : even such and so 
In favour was my brother ; and he went 
Still in this fashion, colour, ornament ; 

For him J imitate.”— Nhjht^ act iii. scene 4. 
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only, sets folks talking, with no profit to you, and little 
honour to her. 

Fabrizio {aside). What can this mean ? Either the woman 
is mad, or she takes me for somebody else. But I vrill see 
what will come of it. Let us go, then. 

Pasquella. Oh I I think I hear people in the house. Stop 
a moment. I will see if Isabella is alone, and will make a 
sign to you if the coast is clear. 

Fabrizio. I will see the end of this mystery. Perliaps it 
is a scheme to get money of me : but I am, as it were, a 
pupil of the Spaniards, and am more likely to get a crown 
from them, than they are to get a carlin from me. I will 
stand aside a little, to see who goes into or out of the house, 
and judge what sort of lady she may be. 

Scene VI. 

Gheraudo, Yirginio, and Pasquella. 

Gherardo. Pardon me. ^If this is sc, I renounce her. If 
Lelia }' is done this, it must be, not merely because she will 
not have me, but because she has taken somebody else. 

Virginio. Do not believe it, Gherardo. I pray you, do 
not spoil what has been done. 

Gherardo. And I pray you to say no more about it. 

Pirginio. Surely you will not be wanting to your word. 

Gherardo. Yes, where there has been a wanting in deed. 
Besides, you do not know if you can recover her. You are 
selling the bird in the bush. I heard your talk with de- 
mentia. 

Virginio. K 1 do not recover her, I cannot give her to you. 
But if I do recover her, will you not have her ? And "that 
immediately 

Gherardo. Virginio, I had the most honourable wife in 
Modena. And I liave a daughter who is a dove. How can 
I bring into my house one who has run away from her father, 
and gone heaven knows where in masculine apparel i Whom 
should I find to marry my daughter? 

Virginio. After a few days nothing will be thought of it. 
And I do not think any one knows it, except ourselves. 

Gherardo. The whole town will bo fuU of it. 

Virgirdo. No, no. 

Gherardo. How long is it since she ran away ? 
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Virginio. Yesterday, or this momiDg. 

Gherardo. Who knows that she is still in Modena 1 

Virginic. I know it. 

Gherardo. Find her, and we will talk it over again. 

Virginio. Do you promise to take her? 

Gherardo. I will see. 

Virginio. Say, yes. 

Gherardo. 1 will not say yes : but — 

Virginio. Come, say it freely. 

Gherardo. Softly. What arc you doing hero, Pasquella f 
What is Isabella about ? 

Pa^mlla. Kneeling before her altar. 

Gherardo. Blessings on her. A daughter who is always at 
her devotions is something to be proud of. 

Pasquella. Ay, indeed. She fasts on all fast-days, and says 
tlie jjrayei's of the day like a little saint. 

Gherardo. She resembles that blessed soul of her mother. 

Virginio. Oh, Gherardo ! Gherardo ! tins i.s she, of whom 
wc have been speaking. She seems to be hiding or running 
away, for having seen me. Let us go up to her. 

Gherardo. Take care not to mistake. Perhaps it is not she? 

Virginio. Who would not know her ? And have I not all 
the signs which Sister Novellante gave me? 

Pasquella. Things are going ill. I will take myself off. 

Scene VII. 

Virginio, Gherardo, and Fabrizio. 

Virginio. So, my fine miss, do you think this is a befitting 
dress for you? This is the honour you do to my house. This 
is the content you give to a poor old man. Would I bad 
been dead before you were bom, for you were only bom to 
disgrace me ; to bury me alive. And you, Ghemrdo, what 
say you of your betrothed ? Is she not a credit to you ? 

Gherardo. She is no betrothed of mine. 

Virginio. Impudent minx ! What would become of you, 
if this good man should rejexit you for a wife ? But ho over- 
looks your follies, and is willing to take you. 

Gh^ardo. Softly, softly. 

Firgmw. Go indoors, hussy. 

Fairido. Old man, have you no sons, friends, or relations 
in this city whose duty it is to take care of you ? 
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Virginio. Wliat an answer ! Why do you ask thisi 

Fabrizio. Because I wonder that, having so much need of 
a doctor, you are allowed to go about, when you ought to be 
locked up, and in a strait-waistcoat. 

Vircfinio. You ought to be locked up, and shall be, if I do 
not kill you on the spot, as I have a mind to do. 

Fahrizio. You insult me, because, perhaps, you think me a 
foreigner \ but I am a Modenese, and of as good a family as 
you. 

Virginio {iahhig Ghehardo aside). Gherardo, take her into 
your house. Do not let her be seen in this fashion. 

Gherardo. Xo, no ; take her home. 

Virginio. Listen a little, and keep an eye on Iier, that she 
does not run away. talk ajm'f. 

Fabrizio. I have seen madmen before now, but such a mad- 
man as this old fellow I never saw going at large. Wiat a 
comical insanity, to fancy that young men are girls ! I wouli 
not for a thousand crown^ have missed this drollery, to make 
a story for evenings in carnival. They are coming this way. 
I will iiumonr their foolery, and see what wiU come of it. 

Virginio. Come here. 

Fabrizio. Wliat do you want ? 

\ Virginio. You are a sad hussy. 

Fabrizio. Do not be abusive : for I shall not stand it. 

Virginio. Brazen face. 

Fabrizio. Ho ! lio ! ho ! 

Gherardo. Let him speak Do you not see that he is 
angry ? Do as he bids. 

Fabrizio. What is his anger to me % What is he to me, or 
you either! 

Virginio. You will kill mo before my time. 

Fahrizio, It is high time to die, when you have falleii into 
dotage. You have lived too long already. 

Gherardo. Do not speak so, dear daughter, dear sister. 

Fabrizio. Hero is a pretty pair of doves ! both crazy witli 
one conceit. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Virginio. Do you laugh at me, impudence ? 

Fah'izio. How can I help laughing at you, brainless old 
goose ? 

Gherard,o. I am afraid this poor girl has lost her wits. 

Virginio. I thought so at first, when I saw with how little 
patience she received me. Pray take her into your houee, I 

VOL. III. 20 
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cannot take her to my own, witliout making myself the sight 
of the city. 

Fabrizw. About what are these brothers of Melchisedech 
laying together the heads of their second babyhood ? 

Vinfmio. Let us coax her indoors ; and as soon as she is 
within, lock her up in a chamber with your daughter. 

Gherardo. lie it so. 

J'lramio. Come, my girl, I will not longer be angry witli 
3 ’ou. I pardon everything. Only behave well for the future. 

Fahrizio. Thank you. 

Ghaiirdo. Behave as good daughters do. 

F^dyrhio. The other chimes in with tlie same tune. 

Gherardo. Go in, then, like a good girl. 

Virginio. Go in, my daughter. 

Glw'ardo. This house is your own. You are to be my wife. 

Fairizio. Your wife and Ids daughter 1 Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Gherardo. My daugliter will be glad cf your company. 

Fobrizio. Your daughter, eh? Very good. I will go m. 

Virginio. Gherardo, now that we have her safe, lock her up 
with your daughter, while I send for her clothes. 

Gherardo, Pasquella, call Isabella, and bring the key of lier 
room. 


ACT IV. 

Scene 1 . — Scene continues. 

Messer Piero anrf Stragualcia. 

Messer Piero. You ought to have fifty bastinadoes, to teach 
you to keep him company when he goes out, and not to get 
drunk and sleep, as you liave done, and let him go about 
alone. 

Stragualcia. And you ought to he loaded with birch and 
broom, sulphur, pitch, and gunpowder, and set on fire, to 
teach you not to he what you are. 

Messer Piero. 8ot, sot. 

Stragmlcia. Pedant, pedant. 

Messer Piero, Let me find your master. 

Stragualcia. Let me find his father. 

Messer Piero. What can you say of me to his father! 

Stragmlcia, And what can you say of me ? 

Messer Piero. That you are a knave, a rogue, a rascal, a 
sluggard, a coward, a drunkard. That is what I can say. 
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Stmgualcia. And I can say that you are a thief, a gambler, a 
slanderer, a cheat, a sharper, a boaster, a blockhead, an impostor,, 
an ignoramus, a traitor, a profligate. That is what I can say. 

Messer Piero. Well, we are both known. 

StraguLilcia. True. 

Messer Piero. No more words. I will not place myself on 
a footing with you. 

Strcifjualcia. Oh ! to be sure ; you have all the nobility of 
the Maremma. I am better born than you. What are you, 
but the son of a muleteer 1 This upstart, because he can say 
cujiis masculini, thinks he may set his foot on every man’s 
neck. 

Messer Piero. Naked and j^oo*' go’st thou, Philosophy.^'' To 
wliat have poor letters come'< Into the mouth of an ass. 

Stragmlcia. You will be the ass presently. I will lay a 
load of wood on your shoulders. 

Messer Piero. Furor Jit Icesa scepius sapientia.f For the sake 
of your own shouldersTlet me alone, base groom, poltroon,, 
arch-poltroon. 

Stragiuilcia. Pedant, pedant, arch-pedant. What can be 
said worse than pedant ? Can there be a viler, baser, more 
rubbishy race ? They go about puffed up like bladders be- 
cause they are called Messer This, Maestro That. . . . 

[Stragualcia ends with several terms of untranslatable 
ahwic. 

Messer Piero. Tr actant fahrilia fahri.X You speak like 
what you are. Either you shall leave this ser\dce, or I will. 

Stragualcia. Who would you have in his house, and at his 
table, except my young master, who is better than bread % 

Messer Piero. Many would be glad of me. No more words. 
Go to the hotel, take care of your master’s property. By-and- 
by we will have a reckoning. 

Stragualcia. Yes, wo will have a reckoning, and you shall 
pay it. 

Messer Piero. Fruella told me Fabrizio was gone towards 
the Piazza. I will follow him. 

Stragualcia. If I did not now and then make head against 
this fellow, there would be no living with him. Ho has no 
more valour than a rabbit. When I brave him, he is soom 

* Poyera e nuda vai, Filosofia. — PHrarcn^ p. 1, s. 7. 

t Wisdom frequently injured becomes fury. 

7 Workmen siieak according to their art. 


20-2 
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silenced : but if I were once to knock under to him, he would 
lead me the life of a galley-slave. 

Scene II. 

Gheiurdo, Virginio, and Messer Piero. 

Gherardo. I will endow^ her as you desire ; and if you do 
not Imd your son, you will add a thousand golden florins. 

Virginio. Be it so. 

3£ess€r Fiero. I am much deceived, or I have seen this 
gentleman before. 

Virginio. What are you looking at, good sir? 

Messer Fiero. Certainly, this is my old master. Do you 
know in this town one Signor Vincenzio Bellenzini ? 

Virginio, I know liim well. He has no better friend than 
I am. 

3fesser Fiero. Assuredly, you are lie. SalrCf jmhwionwi 
ojitirae.* 

Virginio. Are you Messer Pietro de’ Pagliaricci, my son’s 
tutor ? 

Messer Fiero. I am, indeed. 

Virginio. Oh, my son ! Woe is me ! What news do you 
bring me of him? Where did you leave him? Where did 
he die ? For dead he must be, or I should not have been so 
long without hearing from liim. Tho.se traitors muixlered 
him — those Jews, those dog.s. Oh, my son ! iny greatest 
bles.sing in the world ! Tell me of him, dear master. 

Messer Fiero. Do not w^cep, sh, for heaven’s sake. Your 
son is alive and w'ell. 

GJierardo. If this is true, I lose the thousand florins. Take 
care, Virginio, that this man is not a cheat. 

Messer Fiero. Farcins ista viris tarneu objicienda meme7i(o.f 

Virginio. Tell me something, master. 

Messer Fiero. Your son, in the sack of Eome, w'as a prisoner 
of one Captain Orteca. 

Gherardo. So he begins his fable. 

Messer Fiero. And because the captain had two comrades, 
who might claim their share, he sent us secretly to Siena : 
then, fearing that the Sienese, who are great friends of right 

* Hail ! beat of masters. 

t Kemember, that such things must be more sparingly objected 
to men. 
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and justice, and most affectionately attached to this city, 
might take him and set him at liberty, he took us to a 
castle of the Signor di Piombino, set our ransom at a thou- 
sand ducats, and made us write for that amount. 

Virginia . Was my son ill-treated 1 

Messer Piero. No, certainly; they treated him like a gentle- 
man. We received no answers to our letters. 

Virginia. Go on. 

Messer Piero. Now, being conducted with the Spanish 
camp to Corregia, this captain was killed, and the Court took 
his property, and set us at liberty. 

Virginia. And where is my son 1 

Messer Piero. Nearer than you suppose. 

T'irginio. In Modena'? 

Messer Piero. At the hotel of the Fool. 

Gherardo. The thousand florins are gone ; but it suffices to 
have her. I am rich enough without them. 

Virginia. I die with ifJ^patience to embrace him. Come^ 
master. 

Messer Piero. But what of Lelia ? 

Virginia. She has grown into a fine young woman. Has 
my son advanced in learning? 

Messer Piero. He has not lost his time, ut licuit per tot 
casns, per tot discrirnina rerum.^ 

Virginio. Call him out. Say nothing to him. Let me see 
if he will know me. 

Messer Piero. He went out a little while since. I will ^ee 
if he has returned. 


Scene III. 

Virginio, Gherardo, Messer Piero, and Stragualcia, 
aftcnvards Fruella. 

Messer Piero. Stragualcia, oh ! Stragualcia, has Fabrizio 
returned ? 

Stragualcia. Not yet. 

Messer Piero. Come here. Speak to your old master. This 
is Signor Virginio. 

Stragualcia. Has your anger passeil away ? 

Messer Piero. You know I am never long angry with you. 

* As far as it was available, through so many accidents and disas- 
trous chances. 
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Sfragimlcui. All’s well, tlieii. Is this our master’s father 1 

Messer Piero. It is. 

Stragnalcia. Oh 1 worthy master. You arc just found in 
time to pay our bill at the Fool. 

Messer Piero. This lias been a good servant to your son. 

Stragualcia. Has been only 1 

Messer Piero. And still is. 

Virginio. I shall take care of all who have been faithful 
vcompanions to my .son. 

Stragualcia. You can take care of me wdth little trouble. 

Virginio. Demand. 

Stragualcia. Settle me as a waiter Avith this host, who is 
the best companion in the Avorld, the best provided, the most 
knowing, one that better understands the necessities of a 
foreign guest than any host I have ever seen. For my part, 
I do not think there is any other paradise on earth. 

Gherardo. He has a reputation for treating Avell. 

Virginio. Have you breakfasted % 

Stragualcia. A little. 

Virginio. What have you eaten ? 

Stragualcia. A brace of pai-tridges, six thrushes, a cajion, a 
little veal, with only two jugs of wine.* ** 

Virginio. Fruella, give him Avhatevor he Avants, and leave 
the payment to me. 

Stragualcia. Fruella, first bring a little wine for these gen- 
tlemen. 

Messer Piero. They do not need it. 

Stragualcia. They Avill not refuse. You must drink too, 
Master. 

Messer Piero. To make peace with you, I am content. 

Stragualcia. Signor Virginio, you have reason to thank the 
Master, who loves your son better than his own eyes. 

Virginio. Heaven he bountiful to him. 

Stragmlcia. It concerns you first, and heaven after. Drink, 
gentlemen. 

Gherardo. Not now. 

* The reader may be reminded of Massinger’s Juatke Greedy - 

** Overreach. Hungry again I Did you not devour this morning 
A shield of brawn and a barrel of Colchester oysters ? 

“ Greedy. Why, that was, sir, only to scour my stomach — 

A kind of a preparative. ” 

New Way to Pay Old DebU^ act iv,, scene 1. 
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SlragiialcicL Pray then, go in till Fabrizio returns. And 
let us sup here this evening. 

Gherardo. I must leave you for a while. I have some 
business at home. 

Virginio. Take care that Lelia does not get away. 

Gherardo. This is what I am going for. 

Virgmio. She is yours. I give her to you. Arrange the 
matter to your mind. 

Scene IV . — The Street^ tvlih tlw house 0/ Virginio. 

Gherardo, Lelia, and Clementia. 

Gherardo. One cannot have all tilings one’s own way. Pa- 
tience. But how is this? Here is Lelia. That careless 
Pasquella has let her escape. 

Lelia. Does it not appear to you, Clementia, that Fortune 
makes me her sport ? 

Clementia. Bo of good cheer. I will find some means to 
content you. But come^n, and change your dress. You 
must not be seen so. 

Gherardo. I will salute her, however, and understand how 
she has got out. Good day to you, Lelia, my sweet spouse. 
Who opened the door to you ? Pasquella, eh ? I am glad you 
have gone to your nurse’s house ; but your being seen in this 
dress does little honour to you or to me. 

Leila. To whom are you speaking? What lielia? lam 
not Lelia. 

Gherardo. Oh ! a little while ago, when your father and I 
locked you up with my daughter Isabella, did you not confess 
that you were Lelia? And now, you think I do not know 
you. Go, my dear wife, and change your dress. 

Leila. God send you as much of a wife, as I have fancy 
for you as a husband. [Goes in. 

Clementia. Go home, Gherardo. All women have their 
child’s play,* some in one way, some in another. This is a 
very innocent one. Still these little amusements are not to 
be talked of. 

Gherardo. No one shall know it from me. But how did 
she escape from my house, where I had locked her up witli 
Isabella? 

Clementia. Locked up whom ? 

Gherardo. Lelia ; this Lelia. 

^ Ciitioikzsx, ( ziteUetsieL equivalent to fanciullo^ni* 
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Clementia. You are mistaken. She has not parted from me 
to-day ; and for pastime she put on these clothes, as girls will 
do, and asked me if she did not look well in them 1 

Gherardo. You want to make me see double. I tell you I 
locked her up with Isabella. 

Cleiimiiia. AYlience come you now ? 

Gherardo. Fi-om the hotel of the Fool. 

Clementia. Did you drink 1 

Gherardo. A little. 

Cleinentia. I'J’ow go to bed, and sleep it off. 

Glierardo. Let me see Lelia for a moment before I go, that 
I may give her a piece of good news. 

Clementia. ^\Tiat news ? 

Gherardo. Her brother has returned safe and sound, and 
her lather is waiting for him at the hotel. 

Clementia. Fabrizio 1 

Gherardo. F abrizi o. 

Clementia. I hasten to tell her. 

Gherardo. And I to blow up Pasquella, for letting her 
escape. 

Scene V . — The Street^ rnifh live hotels and the house of 
Gherardo. 

Pasquella, alone. 

IW^uella, who had only known l/clia as Fabio, and did 
not know what the two old men had meant, by calling 
the supposed Lcdia, whom they had delivered to her charge, a 
girl, has nevertheless obeyed orders, in locking up Fabrizio 
with Isabella, and now, in an untranslatable soliloquy, nar- 
rates that the two captives had contracted matrimony by their 
own ritual. 


Beene VI. 

Pasquella and Giolio. 

Pasquella, seeing Giglio coming, retires within tlie court- 
yard, through the gnited door ol which the dialogue is carried 
on. Giglio wishes to obtain admission to Gherardo’s house, 
without giving Pasquella the rosary he had promised her. Ho 
shows it to her, and withholds giving it, on pretence that it 
wants repairs. She, on the other hand, wishes to get the 
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rosary, and give him nothing in return. She pretends to 
doubt if it is a true rosary, and prevails on him to let her 
count the heads. She then cries out, that the fowls are loose, 
and that she cannot open the door till she has got them in. 
Giglio declares that he sees no fowls ; that she is imposing on 
him. She laughs at him : he expostulates, implores, threatens 
to break down the door, to set fire to the house, to bum 
everything in it, herself included. In the midst of his wrath, 
he sees Gherardo approaching, and runs away. 

Scene VII. 

Pasquella and Gherardo. 

Gherardo. What were you doing at the gate, with that 
Spaniard ? 

Pasquella. He was making a great noise about a rosary. I 
could not make out what he wanted. 

Gherardo. Oh ! you liave^xecuted your trust w^ell. I could 
hnd in my heart to break your bones. 

Pasquella. For what? 

Gherardo. Because you have let Lelia escape. I told you 
to keep her locked in. 

Pasquella. She is locked in. 

Gherardo. I admire your impudence. She is not. 

Pasquella. I say she is. 

Gherardo. I have just left her with her nurse dementia. 

Pasquella. And I have just left her, where you ordered her 
to be kept. 

Gherardo. Perhaps she came back before me. 

Pasquella. She never went away. The chamber has been 
kept locked. 

Gherardo. Where is tlie key ? 

Pasquella. Here it is. 

Gherardo, Give it me. If she is not there you shall pay 
for it. 

Pasquella. And if she is there will you pay for it ? 

Gherardo. I will. You shall have a handsome present. 

Scene VIIL 

Pasquella, Flaminio ; afterwards Gherardo. 

Flaminio. Pasquella, how long is it sinw my Fa bio w’as 
liere ? 
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Pasquclla. AVhy? 

Flamlnio, Because lie is a traitor, and I will pimisli liim ; 
and because Isabella lias left me for him. Bine honour to a 
lady of her position, to fall in love with a pap^e. 

Pasqudla. Oli, do not say so. All the favours she has 
shown him are only for love of you. 

Flaminio. Tell her she will repent ; and as for him, 1 carry 
this dagger for him. 

Pasqudla. 'While the dog baihs, the wolf feeds. 

Flaminio. You wiU see. [Exit. 

Glicrardo. Oh me I to what have I come ! oh traitor, Vir- 
ginio ! oh heaven ! what shall 1 do ? 

Pasqudla. AVhat is the matter, master? 

Ghxrardo. What is ho that is with my daugliter? 

Pasqudla. He ? Wliy, you told me it Avas Virginio's 
daughter. 

Gherardo has discovered tlio clandestine marriage, and 
gives vent to liis mge in untranslatable terms. 

•Scene IX. 

Gheuauuo, ViriGiNio, ami Messeii Pieuo. 

Messer Piero. I Avonder lie has not returned to the hotel. I 
<lo not know Avhat to think of it. 

Gherardo. Ho ! ho ! Virginio I this is a pi’ctty outnige that 
you haA^e put on me. Do you think I shall submit to it? 
Virgimo. What are you roaring about? 

Gherardo. Do you take me fur a sheep, you cheat, you 
thief, you traitor ? But the governor shall liear of it. 

Virginio. Have you lost your senses? Or, Avhat is the 
matter ? 

Gherardo. Bobber. 

Virginio. I have too much patience. 

Gherardo. Liar. 

Virginio. You lie in your own throat. 

Gherardo. Forger. 

Messer Piero. Ah, gentlemen ! Avhat madness is this ? 
Gh-erardo. Let me come at him. 

Messer Piero. What is between this gentleman and you ? 
Virginio. He wanted to marry ray daughter, and I left her 
in his charge; I am afraid he has abused my confidence, and 
invents a pretext for breaking off. 
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Gherardo. The villain has ruined me. I will cut him to 
pieces. [Vuiginio goes ojj,*’ 

Messer Piero. Pray let us understand the case. 

Gherardo. The miscreant has run away. Come in with me, 
and you shall know the whole affair. 

Messer Piero. I go in with you, on your faith ? 

Gherardo. On my faith, solemnly. 

ACT V. 

Scene 1. — Scene continues. ’ 

ViRGiNio, Stragualcia, Scatizza ; ofterieards, at interval 
IVIesser Piero, Gherardo, arid Fabrizio. 

Plrginlo. Follow me, all ; and you, Sti-agualcia. 

Stragualcia. With or without arms? I have no arms. 

Virginio. Take in the hotel something that ^\'ill serve. I 
fear this madman may have filled my poor daughter. 

Stragualcia. This spit is a good weapon. I will run him 
through and all his followers, like so many thrushes. 

Scatizza. What are these liasks for ? 

Stragualcia. To refresh the soldiers, if they should fall back 
in the first skirmish. 

Virginio. The door opens. They have laid some ambuscade. 

Messer Piero. Leave me to settle the matter, Signor Ghe- 
rardo. 

Stragualcia. See, master, the tutor has rebelled, and sides 
with the enemy. There is no faith in tliis class of fellows. 
Shall I spit him first, and count one? 

Messer Piero. Why these arms, my master ? 

Virginio. What has become of my daughter ? 

Messer Piero. I have found Fabrizio, 

Virginio. Where? 

Messer Pkro. Here, within. And he has taken a beautiful 
wife. 

Virginio. A wife ? And who ? 

Messer Piero. The daughter of Gherardo. 

Virginio. Gherardo ! It was but how ho wanted to kill 
me. 

Messer Piero. Rem omnem a princijgio andies.f Come forth. 
Signor Gherardo. 

* To return with arms and followers, 
t You shall hear the whole affair from the beguming. 
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Gherardi). Lay down these arms, and come in. It is matter 
for laughter. 

Virglnw, Can I do it safely 1 
Messer Hero. Safely, on my assurance. 

Virginio. Then do you aU go home, and lay down your 
arms. 

Jlcsser Hero. Fabrizio, come to your father. 

Virginio. Is not this Lelial 
Messer Piero. No, tliis is Fabrizio. 

Virginia. Oh, my son, how much I have mourned for you! 
Fahriiio. Oh, dear father, so long desired ! 

Gherardo. Come in, and you shall know aU. I can further 
tell you that your daughter is in the house of her nurse, de- 
mentia. 

Virginio. How thankful I am to Heaven. 

Scone II. — The Street, with the houses of Virginio and 
Clementia. 

Flaminio and Crivello; afterwards Ci^mentia. 

Crivello. I have seen him in the house of Clementia with 
these eyes, and heard him with these ears. 

Flaminio. Are you sure it was Fabio ? 

Crivello. Do you think I do not know him 1 

Florriinio. Jjii us go in, and if I find him 

Crivello, You will spoil all. Have patience, till he comes 
out. 

Flaeninio. Not heaven itself could make me have patience. 

[Knocks at the door. 

Clementia. Who is tliere ? 

Flarninw. A friend. Come down for a while. 

Clementui. Oh, Signor Flaminio, what do you want with 
me? 

Flaminio. Open, and I wdll tell you. 

Clmmtwi. Wait till I come down, 

Flaminio. As soon as slie opens the door, go in, and if you 
find him, call me. 

Criullo. Leave it to mo. 

Clmmtia. Now what have you to say. Signor Flaminio ? 
Flaminio. What are you doing in your house with my page? 
CkmenUa. What page ? How ? Are you going into iiiv 
house by force ? {Pushing hack CRiVEUi),) 
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Flaminio. dementia, by the body of Bacchus ! if you do 
not restore him 

Clementia. Whom ? 

Flaminio, My boy, who has fled into your liouso. 

Clementia. There is no boy in my house. 

Flaminio. Clementia, you have always been friendly to me, 
and I to you ; but this is a matter of too great moment 

Clementia. What fury is this ? Pause a little, Flaminio. 
IJive time for your anger to pass away. 

Flaminio. I say, restore me Fabio. 

Clementia. Oh I not so much rage. By my faith, if I were 
a young woman, and j)leased you, I would have nothing to 
say to you. What of Isabella? 

Flaminio. 1 wisli she were quartered. 

Clementia. Oh, that cannot be true. 

Fhmhdo. If that is not true, she has made me seo what is 
true. ^ 

Clenuntia. You young men deserve all the ill that can be- 
fall you. You are tlie most ungrateful creatures on earth. 

Flaminio. This cannot be said of me. Ko man more ab- 
liors ingratitude than I do. 

Clementia. I do not say it for you ; but there is in tliis city 
a young woman, who, thinking hei'self beloved by a cavalier 
of your condition, became so much in love with him, that she 
seemed to see nothing in the world but him. 

Fkimmio. He was a happy man to inspire such a passion. 

Clementia. It so happened that her father sent tliis poor 
girl away from Modena, and most bitterly she wept on her 
departure, fearing that he would soon forget her, and turn t«‘ 
another ; which he did immediately. 

Flaminio. This could not be a cavalier. He was a tmik>r. 

Clementia, Listen. Worse follows. The poor girl, return- 
ing after a few months, and finding that her lover loved an- 
other, and that thus otlier did not ivtum his love, abandoned 
lier borne, placed her honour in peril, and, in masculine attin\ 
engaged herself to her false lover as a servant 

Flaminio. Did this happen in Modena ? I had rather Ik* 
this fortunate lover than lord of Milan. 

Clementia. And this lover, not knowing her, employed her 
as a messenger to his new flame, and she, to please him, sub- 
mitted to this painful duty. 

Flaminio, Oh 1 virtuous damsel i oh ! firm love : a thing 
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truly to be put in example to all coming time. Oli ! that 
such a chance had liappened to me. 

dementia. You would not leave Isabella ! 

Flammio. I wouUl leave her, or anyone lliing else, for such 
a blessing. Tell me, wlio is slie ? 

Clcmcnfia. Tell me, first, what would you do, if the (;ase 
were your own ? 

Fiariihiio. 1 swear to 3'ou, by the light of heaven, may I 
never more hold up my luxid among lK)nourable men, if 
1 Avould not ratlier take her for a wife, (‘ven if she liad no 
beauiy, nor wealth, nor birth, than the daugljter of the Duke 
of Ferraia. 

dernentia. This you swear. 

Flaininio. This 1 swear, and this I would do. 

dementia. You are Avitnes.s. 

Crirello. 1 am. 

dementia . Fabio, come down. 

Scene III. 

Cleme.xtia, Fl.aminio, CnivKi.LO, I.ELiA ill female 
a fiemards Pasquella. 

Chmentia. This, Signor Flaininio, is your Fabio ; and this, 
at the same time, is the constant, loving girl of whom I told 
you. Do you recognize him? Do you recognize her ? I)o 
you now see the worth of the love which you rejected ? 

Flaminio. There cannot be on earth a more cliarming deceit 
than thi.s. Ls it })ossible that I can have been so blind as nut 
to have knoAVTi her ? 

Fasquella. dementia, Virginio desires that you will coim.* 
to our house. He has given a ndfe to his son Fabrizio, who 
has just returned, and you are wanted to put everything in 
order. 

dementia. A wife? and whom? 

Pasquella. Isabella, the daughter of iny master Gherardo. 

Flaminio. The daughter of Gherardo F oiani ? 

Fasquella. The same. I saw the ring put on the bride’s 
finger. 

Flaminio. When was this ? 

Pasquella. J ust now. And I was sent off immediately to 
call dementia. 

dementia. Say, I will come almost directly. 
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Leila, Oh, heaven ! all this together is enough to make mo 
die of joy. 

Pasiiuella. And I was to ask, if Lelia is here, Gherardo 
has said she is. 

Clenientia. Yes ; and they want to marry her to the old 
phantom of your master, who ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. 

Flaminio. Marry her to Gherardo ! 

Clementia. See, if tlie poor girl is unfortunate. 

Flmninio. May he have as much of life as he wdll have of 
her. I think, Clementia, tliis is certainly the will of heaven, 
which has had pity no less on this virtuous girl than on me ; 
and tliereforo, Lelia, 1 desire no other wise than you, and I vow 
to you most solemrdy, that if I have not you, I will never 
have any. 

Lelia. Flaminio, you are my lord. I liave sho\vn ray heart 
in what I have done. 

Flaminio. You have, indeed, shown it well. And forgive 
me if I have caused ytm aflliction ; for I am most repentant, 
and aware of my error. 

Lelia. Your pleasure, Flaminio, has always been mine. I 
should have found my own happiness in promoting yours. 

Flaminio. Clementia, I dread some accident. 1 would nut 
lose time, but marry her instantly, if she is content. 

Lelia. Most content. 

Clementia. Marry, then, and return here. In the meantime,. 
I will inform Virginio, and wish bad night to Ghertmlo. 

Scene IV . — The Street, 7vith iJm hotels ami the house of 
Gherardo. 

Pasquella and Giglio. 

Pasquella again befools the Spaniard, who goes off, vowing 
that this is the last time tliat she shall impose on him. 

Scene V . — The Streetf with the Itmtses of Virgin lo ami 
Clementia. 

CiTTINA. 

Flaminio and Lelia have been mamed, and have rcdurnod 
to dementia’s house. Cittina comes out from it, and delivers 
an nntmnshitablo solilocpiy. 
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Scene VI. — 77 m3 Street, with the hotels and the Jmise of 
Gherardo. 

Isabella and Fabrizio, aftemards Clementia. 

Isabella. I most certainly tlionglit that you were the page 
of a gentleman of this city. Ho resembles you so much, 
that he must surely be your brother. 

Fabrkio. I have been mistaken for another more than once 
to-day. 

Isabella. Here is your nui'se, dementia. 

Cleineniki. Tliis must be he who is so like Lelia. Oh ! my 
dear child, Fabriyio, liow is it with you? 

Fabrizio. All well, my dear nurse. And ho>v is it with 
Lelia? 

Clementia, Well, well ; but come in. I have much to say 
to you all. 


Scene YII. 

ViHGixio and Clementia. 

Virginio. I am so delighted to have recovered my son, tliat 
1 am content with everytliing. 

Clementia. It was the will of heaven that she should not be 
married to that withered old stick, Gherardo. Hut let us go 
into the hotel,'" and complete our preparations. 

[They go into the hotel, 

8tragualcia. 

Spectators, do not expect that any of these characters will 
reappear. I1‘ you will come to supper with us, 1 will expect 
you at tlie Fool ; but bring money, for there entertainment is 
not gratis. If you will not come (and seem to say, 
'‘‘No 1”), show us that you have been satisfied here ; and you, 
Intronati, give signs of rejoicing. 

* It would seem that the nuptial feast is to be held at the Fool. 
Stra^alcia had previously said, “ Let ua sup here this evening.”— 
Act IV., scene 3. 



AELIA LAELIA CRISPIS, 

AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THE ENIGMA. 


M any l(3arncd men have offered explanations of thus 
ienigma. None of these explanations have been 
found satisfoctory. If that which I have to offer 
should meet with acceptance, it will appear that my erudite 
predecessors have overlooked the obvious in seeking for the 
recondite. 

About two hundred years ago, a marble was found near 
Bologna, with the following inscription : — 


AELIA . LAELIA . CRISFIS . 

NEC . VIR . NEC . MITLIER . NEC . ANDROGYNA . 

NEC . PUELLA . NEC . JUVENIS * NEC . ANUS . 

NEC . (’ASTA . NEC . MERETRIX . NEC . PUDICA . 

SED . OMNIA . 

SUBLATA . 

NEQUE . FAME . NEQUE . FERRO . NEQUE . VENENO . 
SED . OMNIBUS . 

NEC . COELO . NEC . AQUIS . NEC . TERRIS . 

SED . UBIQUE . JACET . 

LUCIUS . AGATUO . PRISCUS . 

NEC . MARITUS . NEi; . AMATOR . NEC NECESSARIUS . 
NEQUE . MOERENS . NEQUE . GAUDENS . NEQUE . FLEN3 . 
HANC . NEC . MOLEM . NEC . PYRAMIDEM . 

NEC . SEPUI.CHRUM . 

SED . OMNIA • 
sciT . KT . NKserr . 

CUI . POSUKRTT . 

TO THE GODS OF THE DEAD. 

A.elia Laelia Criapis, 

Not man, nor woman, nor hermaphrodite : 

Not girl, nor youth, nor old woman ; 

Not chaste, nor unchaste, nor modest : 

But all : 

Carried off. 

Not by hunger, nor by sword, nor by poison : 

But by all : 
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Lies, 

Not in air, not in earth, not in the waters : 

But everywhere. 

Lucius Agatho Priscus, 

Not her husband, nor her lover, nor her friend : 

Not sorrowing, nor rejoicing, nor weepiijg : 

Erecting 

Tliis, not a stone-pile, iu»r a pyramid, 

Nor a sepulchre ; 

But all : 

Knows, and knows not, 

To whom he erects it. 

1 believe tills amigiiia to consist entirely in the contrast, 
bet^\•eell tlie general and iiarticular con.sideralion of the liii- 
inan body, and its accidents of death and Inirial. Abstracting 
from it all but what is common to all human bodie.s, it has 
neither age nor sex ; it has no morals, good or bad ; it dies 
trom no speciiic cause : lies in no specific place : is the sub- 
ject of neither joy nor grief to the survivor, who superintends 
its funeinl : has no s])eci(ic inonumeut erected over it ; is, in 
vsliort, the abstraction contemplated in tlie one formula : 

Man that is born of a woman;” which the priest ju'ouounces 
equally over the new-horu babe, the maturer man or woman, 
and the oldest of the old. 

But considered in particular, that is, distinctively and in- 
dividually, we sec, in succession, man and woman, young and 
old, good and bad ; we see some buried in earth, some in sea, 
some in polar ice, some in mountain snow. We see a 
funeral superintended, here by one who rejoices, there 
by one who mourns; we see tombs of every variety of 
form. The abstract superintendent of a funeral, abstract- 
edly interring an abstract body, does not know to whom 
he raises the abstract monument, nor wliat is its form ; 
but the particular superintendent of a particular funeral 
knows what the particular monument is, and to whose me- 
mory it is raised. 

So far the inscription on the marble found at Bologna. 
Another copy, in an ancient MS. at Milan, adds three lines, 
which do not appear to mo to belong to tie? original inscrip- 
tion : — 


Hoc est sepiilchnim, catlaver intus non liabens ; 
Hoc cat cadaver, sepulchrmn extra non habeas ; 
8ed idem cadaver eat et aepulchrum sibi. 
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This is a sepulchre, not having a corpse within : 

This is a corpse, not having a sepulchre without : 

But the same is to itself both corpse and sepulchre. 

These lines are the translation of a Greek epigram on 
^^iobc ; to whom they are strictly appropriate, and to whom 
J am contented to leave them : — 


*t) TVfilSor ol'Toc ti'dor o!>k j^ficnoy' 

'() VfKnot; (WTO(2 tKTvr ouk TCKjtOV’ 

’A/W’ ahrliQ avTod yfKooc ttm Ka't rtupor. 

—Anfholofjia Palathia, vii. 311. 

There is another consideration, Avhi(!h makes the Milane.'^t^ 
manuscript of more <piestiouable authority tliaii the Bolognese 
marble. The marble lias tlie superscription, D.^L Diis 
Manihus : To the Gods of the Dead : which is suitable to the 
dead in all points of view, general and i)articular. The M8. 
has Am. P. P. 1)., Amicus Frojjnd Fecunid Diem it : A friend 
has dedicated this momnnent at his oirn expense : Avhich is suit- 
able only to a particuIJtr tomb, and a dehnite relation between 
the dead and the living. 



MISCELLANIES. 

[Published in Ollier’s Miscellany, 1820.] 


THE FOIJIl AGES OF FOETKY. 

inter haec nntriuntur non magis saperc possuut, quam bene 
elore qui in culinu habitant. — P etkoxius. 

P OETIvY, like tlie world, may be said to have lour ages, 
but in a diflereut order : the first age of poetry being 
the age of iron ; tlic second, of gold ; the third of 
silver; and the fourth of lu’ass. 

The first, or iron age of ])oetry, Ls tliat in which rude bards 
celebrate in rough numbers the exploits of ruder chiefs, in 
<lays when every man is a warrior, and when the great prac- 
tical maxim of every form of society, to kecq) wliat we have 
and to catch what we can,” is not yet di.sguised under names 
of justice and forms of law, but i.s the naked motto of the* 
naked sword, which is the only judge and jury in every 
ijuestion oi meutu and iuum. In these days, tlie only three 
trades flourisliing (besides that of priest, which llourishea 
always) are those of king, thief, and beggar ; the beggar btiing, 
lor the most part, a king deject, and the thief a king expect- 
ant. The first quc^stioii asked of a stranger is, whether he 
is a beggar or a thief:* tlie stranger, in reply, usually as- 
sumes the first, and awaits a convenient opportunity to prove 
his claim to the second appellation. 

The natural desire of every man to engross to himself as 
much power and property as he can acquire by any of the 
means which might makes right, is accompanied by the no 
• See the Odyssey, passim : and Thucydides, 1. 5. 
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less natural desire of making known to as many people as 
possible the extent to which he has been a winner in this 
universal game. The successful warrior becomes a chief ; the 
successful chief becomes a king : his next want is an organ 
to disseminate the fame of his achievements and the extent 
of his possessions ; and this organ he finds in a bard, who is 
always ready to celebrate the strength of his arm, being first 
duly inspired by that of his liquor. This is the origin of 
poetry, which, like all other trades, takes its rise in the de- 
mand for the commodity, and flourishes in proportion to tlie 
extent of the market. 

Poetry is thus in its origin panegyrical. The first rude 
songs of all nations appear to be a sort of brief historical 
notices, in a strain of tumid hyperbole, of the exploits and 
possessions of a few pre-eminent individuals. They tell us 
how many battles such an one has fought, how many helmets 
he has cleft, how many breastplates he has pierced, how many 
widows he has made, how much land he has appropriated, 
how many houses he Tias demolished for other people, what a 
larg<' one he has built for himself, how much gold he has 
stowed away in it, and how liberally and plentifully he pays, 
feeds, and intoxicates the divine and immortal bards, the sons 
of Jupiter, but for whose everlasting songs the names of 
heroes would perish. 

This is the first stage of poetry before the invention of 
written letters. The numerical modulation is at once useful 
us a lielp to memory, and pleasant to the ears of uncultured 
men, who are easily caught by sound : and, from the exceed- 
ing fiexibility of the yet unformed language, the poet does no 
violence to his ideas in subjecting them to the fetters of num- 
ber. The savage, indeed, lisps in numbers, and all rude and 
uncivilized people express themselves in the manner wliich 
wo call poetical. 

The scenery by which he is surrounded, and the supersti- 
tions wliich are the creed of his age, form the poets mind, 
llocks, mountains, seas, unsubdued forests, unnavigable rivers, 
surround him with forms of power and mystery, wliich igm> 
ranee and fiiar have peopled with spirits, under multilarions 
names of gods, goddesses, nymphs, genii, and dsemons. Of all 
these personages marvellous tales are in existence : the 
nymphs are not indilforent to handsome young men, and the 
gentlemen-gonii are much troubled and very troublesome with 
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a propensity to be rude to pretty maidens : tlie bard, there- 
fore, finds no difficulty in tracing tlie genealogy of his chief 
to any of the deities in liis neighbourhood with whom the 
said chief may bo most desirous of claiming relationship. 

In tills pursuit, as in all otliers, some, of course, will attain 
a very marked pre-eminence ; and these will be lield in high 
honour, like Demodocus in the Odyssey, and will be conse- 
quently inflated with boundless vanity, like Thamyris in the 
Iliad. Poets are as yet the only historians and chroniclei’s 
of their time, and the sole depositories of all the knowledges 
of their age ; and though this knowledge is rather a erudi‘ 
congeries of traditional phantasies than a collection of useful 
truths, yet, such as it is, they have it to themselves. Tliey 
are observing and thinking, while others are robbing and 
fighting : and though their object be nothing more than to 
secure a share of the spoil, yet tliey accomplish this end by 
intellectual, not by jihysical power : their success excit(5S 
emulation to the attainment of intellectual eminence : thus 
they sharpen their own wits and awaken those of others, at 
the same time that they gratify vanity and amuse curiosity. 
A skUful display of the little knowledge they have gains 
them credit for tlie possession of much more whicli they have 
not. Their familiarity with the secret liistory of gods and 
genii obtains for them, without mucli difficulty, the reputa- 
tion of inspiration ; thus they are not only historians, but 
theologians, moralists, and legi.slators : delivering their oracles 
ex cathedra, and being indeed often themselves (as Orpheus 
and Ampliion) regarded as portions and emanations of di- 
Tinity ; building cities with a song, and leading bnites with 
a symphony ; which are only metaphors for tlie faculty of 
leading multitudes by the nose. 

The golden age of poetry tiiids its materials in the age of 
iron. This age begins when poetry begins to he retrospective ; 
when something like a more extended system of civil polity 
is established ; when personal strcngtli and courage avail less 
to the aggrandizing of their possessor, find to tlie making and 
marring of kings and kingdoms, and arc checked by organized 
bodies, social institutions, and hereditary successions. Men 
also live more in the light of truth and within the interchange 
of observation ; and thus perceive that tlie agency of gods 
and genii is not so frequent among themselves as, to judge 
&om the 8ongB and legends of the past time, it was among 
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their ancestors. From these two circumstances, really dimi- 
nished personal power, and apparently diminished familiarity 
with gods and genii, they very easily and naturally deduce 
two conclusions : 1st, That men are degenerated, and 2nd, 
That they are less in favour with the gods. The people of 
the })etty states and colonies, which have now acquired sta- 
bility and form, wliicli owed their origin and first prosperity 
to the talents and courage of a single chief, magnify their 
founder through the mists of distance and tradition, and per- 
ceive him achieving wonders with a god or goddess always at 
his elbow. They find his name and his exploits thus magni- 
fied and accompanied in their traditionary songs, which are 
their only memorials. All that is said of him is in this cha- 
racter. There is nothing to contradict it. The man and his 
exploits and his tutelary deities are mixed and blended in 
one invariable association. The marvellous, too, is very 
much like a snow-ball : it grows as it rolls downward, till the 
little nucleus of truth, which began its descent from the 
summit, is hidden in ^e accumulation of superinduced hy- 
perbole. 

‘When tradition, thus adorned and exaggerated, has sur- 
rounded the founders of families and states with so much ad- 
ventitious power and ^magnificence, there is no praise which 
a living poet can, without fear of being kicked for clumsy 
flattery, address to a living chief, that will not still leave the 
impression that the latter is not so great a man as his ances- 
tors. The man must, in this case, be praised through his 
ancestors. Their greatness must be established, and he must 
bo shown to be their worthy descendant. AU the people of 
a state arc interested in the founder of their state. All states 
that have harmonized into a common form of society, are in- 
terested in their respective founders. All men are interested 
in their ancestors. AU men love to look back into the days 
that are past. In these circumstances traditional national 
poetry is reconstructed and brought, like chaos, into older 
and form. The interest is more universal : understanding is 
enlarged : passion stiU has scope and play : character is stUl 
various and strong : nature is still unsubdued and existing in 
aU her beauty and magnificence, and men are not yet excluded 
from her observation by the magnitude of cities, or the daily 
confinement of civic life : poetry is mom an art : it requires 
greater skiU in numbers, greater command of language, more 
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extensive and various knowledge, and greater conipreliensive- 
ness of mind. It still exists without rivals in any other de- 
partment of literature ; and even the arts, painting and sculp- 
ture certainly, and music probably, are comparatively rude 
and imperfect. The whole field of intellect is its own. It 
has no rivals in history, nor in philosophy, nor in science. It 
is cultivated by the greatest intellects of the age, and listened 
to by all tlie rest. This is the age of Homer, the golden age 
of poetry. Poetry has now attained its perfection : it has 
attained the point which it cannot pass : genius therefore 
seeks new forms for the treatment of the same subjects : 
hence the lyric poetrj' of Pindar and Alcans, and the tragic 
poetry of .^chylus and Sophocles. The favour of kings, the 
lionour of the Olympic crown, the applause of present multi- 
tudes, all that can feed vanity and stinjulate rivalry, await 
the successful cultivator of this aif, till its forms become ex- 
hausted, and new rivals arise around it in new fields of litera- 
ture, which gi-adually acquiit) more inlluence as, with the 
progi'css of reason and civilization, facts become more interest- 
ing than fiction : indeed, the maturity of poetry may l>e con- 
sidered the infancy of history'. The transition from Homer 
to Herodotus is scarcely more remarkable than that from He- 
rodotus to Thucydides : in the gradual dereliction of iabulous 
incident and ornamented language. Herodotus is as much a 
puet, ill relation to Tliucydides as Homer is in itdation to 
Herodotu.s. Tlie history of Herodotus is half a poem : it 
■was written -while the whole field of literature yet belonged 
to the Muses, and the nine }x)ok8 of which it was composed 
were therefore of right, as well of courtesy, superinscrils'd 
■with their nine names. 

Speculations, too, and disputes, on the nature of man and 
of mind ; on moral duties and oil good and evil ; on the ani- 
mate and inanimate components of the visible world ; begin 
to share attention witli the eggs of Leda and the liorns of 
lo, and to draw oil from poetry a portion of its once undivided 
audience. 

Then comes the silver age, or the poetry of civilized life. 
Tin’s poetry is of two kinds, imitative and original. I’ho 
imitative consists in recasting, and giving an ex<|uisite polish 
to the poetry of the age of gold : of this Virgil is the most 
obvious and striking example. Tlie original is chiefiy comic, 
didactic, or satiric : as in Menander, Aristophanes, Horace, 
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and Juvenal. The poetry of this age is characterized by an 
exquisite and fastidious selection of words, and a laboured 
and somewhat monotonous harmony of expression : but its 
monotony consists in this, that experience having exliausted 
all the varieties of modulation, the civilized poetry selects the 
most beautiful, and prefers the repetition of these to ranging 
through the variety of all. But the best expression being 
that into which the idea naturally falls, it requires the utmost 
labour and care so to reconcile the inflexibility of civilized 
language and the laboured polish of versification Avith the 
idea intended to be expressed, that sense may not appear to 
be wxcrificed to sound. Hence numerous efforts and rare 
success. 

This state of poetry is, however, a step toAvards its extinc- 
tion. Feeling and passion are best painted in, and roused 
by, ornamental and figurative language ; but the reason and 
the understanding are best addressed in the simplest and 
most unvarnished phra^. Pure reason and dispassionate 
truth Avould bo perfectly ridiculous in verse, as we may judge 
by verifying one of Euclid’s demonstrations. This vfill be 
found true of all dispassionate reasoning Avhatever, and of all 
reasoning that requires compiehensive A’iews and enlarged 
combinations. It is only the more tangible points of morality, 
those Avhich command assent at once, those Avhich have a 
mirror in every mind, and in Avhich the severity of reason is 
warmed and rendered palatable by being mixed up Avilh 
feeling and imagination, that are applicable even to what is 
called moral poetry : and as the sciences of morals and of 
mind advance toAvards perfection, as they become more en- 
larged and comprehensive in their aucavs, as reason gains the 
ascendancy in tliem over imagination and feeling, poetry can 
no longer accompany them in their progress, but drops into 
the background, and leaves tbeiu to advam^e alone. 

Thus the empire of thought is Avithdrawn from poetry, as 
the empire of facts had been before. In respect of the latter, 
the poet of the age of iron celebrates the achievements of his 
contemporaries ; the poet of the age of gokl eek‘brates the 
heroes of the age of iron ; the poet of the age of silver re-ciists 
the j)oems of the age of gold : Ave may here see how very 
slight a ray of historical truth is sufficient to dissi{)ate all the 
illusions of poetry. Wo know no more of the men than of 
the gods of the Iliad ; no more of Achilles than we do of 
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Thetis ; no more of Hector and Andromache than wo do of 
Vulcan and Venus : these belong altogether to poetry ; history 
has no share in them : but A'irgil knew better than to write 
an epic about CtTsar ; he left him to Livy ; and travelled out 
of the coniines of truth and history into the old regions of 
poetry and liction. 

Good sense and elegant learning, conveyed in polished and 
somewhat monotonous verse, are the perfection of the original 
and imitative poetry of civilized life. Its range is limited, 
and wlieii exhausted, nothing remains but the crambe repeiita 
of commonplace, which at length becomes thorougldy weari- 
some, even to the most indefatigable readers of the newest 
new nothings. 

It is now evident that poetry must eitlier cease to be culti- 
vated, or strike into a new patli. 'Fhe poets of the age of 
gold have been imitated and repeated till no new imitation 
wiU attract notice : the limited range of ethical and didactic 
])oetry is exhausted : the associations of daily life in an 
advanced state of society are of very dry, methodical, \m- 
poetical matters-of-fact ; but there is always a multitude of 
listless idlens, yawning for amusement, and gajnng for novelty : 
and the poet makes it his glory to be 1‘oremost among their 
purveyors. 

Then comes the age of brass, which, by rejecting the polish 
and the learning of the age of silver, and taking a retrograde 
stride to the barbarisms and crude traditions of the age of 
iron, professes to return to nature and revive tlie age of gold. 
This is tlie second childhood of poetry. To the comprehensive 
energy of the Homeric Muse, which, by giving at once tlie 
^^pund outline of tilings, presented to the mind a vivid picture 
in one or two verses, inimitable alike in simplicity and 
magnificence, is substituted a verbose and minutely-detailed 
description of tbouglits, passions, actions, persons, and things, 
in that loose rambling style of verse, ■which any one may 
write, stans pede in nm, at the rate of two liundred lines in 
an hour. To this age may he rderred all the poets who 
flourished in the decline of the Itomaii Empire. The best 
specimen of it, though not the most generally known, is the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus, which contains many passages of 
fixee^ing beauty in the midst of masses of amplilication and 
repetition. 

The iron age of classical poetry may be called the bardic ; 
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the golden, the Homeric ; the silver, the Virgilian ; and the 
brass, the Konnic. 

i\Iodern j)oetry has also its four ages : but it wears its rue 
with a difference.” 

To the age of brass in tlie ancient world succeeded the 
dark ages, in which the light of the Gospel began to spread 
over h^urope, and in which, by a mysterious and inscrutable 
dispensation, the darkness tliickened witli the progreas of the 
light. The tribes that overran the Eoman Empire brought 
back the days of barbarism, but with this difference, that 
there were many books in the Avorld, many places in which 
they were preserved, and occasionally some one by whom 
they were read, who indeed (if he escaped being burned pour 
Vamour de Dim) generally lived an object of mysterious fejir, 
with the reputation of magician, alchymist, and astrologer. 
The emerging of the nations of Europe from this superinduced 
barbarism, and their settling into new forms of polity, was 
accompanied, as the first^ges of Greece had been, with a wild 
spirit of adventure, whidi, co-operatiug with new manners 
and ne w superstitions, raised up a fresh crop of chimaeras, not 
l(?ss fruitful, though far less beautiful, than those of Greece. 
The semi-deification of women by the maxims of the age of 
chivalry, combining with these new fables, produced the ro- 
mance of the middle ages. The founders of the new line of 
heroes took the place of the denii-gods of Grecian poetry. 
Charlemagne and his Paladins, Arthur and his knights of the 
round table, the heroes of the iron age of chivalrous poetry, 
were seen tlirough the same magnifying mist of distance, and 
their exploits were celebrated with even more extravagant 
hyperbole. These legends, combined with the exaggerated 
love that pervades the songs of the troubadours, the reputa- 
tion of magic that attached to learned men, the infant wonders 
of natural philosophy, the crazy firnaticism of the crusades, 
the power and privileges of the great ff'udal chiefe, and the 
holy mysteries of monks and nuns, formed a state of society 
in which no two laymen could meet without fighting, and in 
whicli the three staple ingi-edients of lover, prize-fighter, and 
fanatic, that composed the basis of the character of every true 
man, were mixed up and diversified, in different individuals 
and classes, with so many distinctive excellences, and under 
such an infinite motley variety of costume, as gave the range 
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of a most extensive and picturesque field to the two great 
constituents of poetry, love and battle. 

From these ingredients of the iron age of niodeni poetry, 
dispersed in the rli^niies of minstrels and the songs of the 
troubadours, arose the golden age, in which the scattered 
materials wci-e liarmouized and blended about the time of 
the revival of learning ; but w’ith this peculiar difiVirence, llait 
Greek and Koman literature perv^aded all the poetry of the 
golden age of modern poetry, and hence resulted a hetero- 
geneous compound of all ages and nations in one jjicture ; an 
infinite licence, Avhicli gave to the poet the free range of the 
w’hole field of imagination and memory. This was canned 
very far l)y Ariosto, but farthest of all by Shakspeare and his 
contemporaries, who used time and locality merely becauso 
they could not do witliout them, because eveiy action must 
liave its when and where : but they made no scruple of de- 
posing a Koman Emperor by an Italian Count, and sending 
iiim olf in the disguise of a French pilgrim to he shot with a 
IJunderbnss }>y an English archer. I'liis makes the old 
English dmma very picturesque, at any rate, in the variety of 
costume, and very diversified in action and cliaracler ; though 
it is a picture of nothing that ever was seen on earth ( xcept 
a ^^enttian carnival. 

The greatest of English poets, ^lilton, may be said to stand 
alone between tlie ages of gold and silver, combining tlie 
excellences of both ; for with all the energy, and power, and 
freslinesB of the first, lie united all the .studied and elaborate 
magniticence of the second. 

The silvt'r age succeeded ; beginning w'ith Dryden, coming 
to perfection witli Pope, and (mdiiig with Goldsmitli, Collins, 
and Gray. 

Cowper divested verse of its cxqui.site, poli.sli ; lie tliouglit 
in metre, but paul more attention to his thouglits than his 
verse. It would be difficult to draw the boundary of proso 
and blank verse between his letters and his poetry. 

The silver age was the reign of authority ; but authority 
now began to be sliaken, not only in poetry but in the whole 
sphere of its dominion. The contemporaries of Gray and 
Cowper were deep and elaborate thinkers. I'lio subtle 
scepticism of Hume, the solemn irony of Gibbon, the daring 
paradoxes of Itousseau, and the biting ridicule of Voltaire, 
directed the energies of four extraordinary minds to shako 
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every portion of the reign of authority. Inquiry was roused, 
the activity of intellect was excited, and poetry came in for 
its share of the general result. The changes had been rung 
on lovely maid and sylvan shade, summer heat and green 
retreat, waving trees and sighing breeze, gentle swains and 
amorous pains, by versifiers who took them on trust, as 
meaning something very soft and tender, mthout much caring 
what : but with this general activity of intellect came a 
necessity for even poets to appear to know something of wliat 
they professed to talk of. Thomson and Cowper looked at 
the trees and hills which so many ingenious gentlemen had 
rhymed about so long without looking at them at all, and 
the effect of the operation on poetry was like the dis- 
covery of a new world. Painting shared the influence, and 
tlie princi|)le8 of pictures(]ue beauty were explored by adven- 
turous essayists with indefatigable pertinacity. The success 
wliich attended tliese (cxpcuiments, and the plea.sure whicli 
resulted from them, had the usual effect of all new enthu- 
siasms, that of turning tlu^ieads of a few unfortunate persons, 
the patriarchs of the age of brass, who, mistaking the promi- 
nent novelty for the ali-iinportant totality, seem to have 
ratiocinated much in the following manner : Poetical genius 
is the finest of all tilings, and we feel that we have more of 
it than any one ever had. The way to bring it to perfection 
is to cultivate poetical impressions exclusively. Poetical im- 
pressions can be received only among natural scenes : for all 
tliat is artificial is anti-poetical. Society is artilicial, therefore 
we will live out of society. The mountains are natural, 
therefore we will live in the mountains. There we shall be 
shining models of purity and virtue, passing the whole day 
in the innocent and amiable occupation of going up and down 
hill, receiving poetical impressions, and communicating them 
in immortal vei-se to admiring genemtions,” To some such 
perversion of intellect we owe that egregious confraternity of 
rhymesters, known by the name of the Lake Poets ; who 
<5ertainly did receive and communicate to the world some of 
the most extraordinary poetical impressions that ever were 
hoard of, and ripened into models of public virtue, too splendid 
to need illustration. They wrote verses on a new principle ; 
saw rocks and rivers in a new light ; and remaining studiously 
ignorant of history, society, and human natui'e, cultivated tlw 
phantasy only at the expense of the memory and the reason ; 
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and contrived, though they had rc^treated from the world for 
the express purpose of seeing nature tis she was, to see her 
only as she was not, oon^ erting the land they lived in into a 
sort of fairy-land, winch they i>eopled with mysticisms and 
chimanus. This gave wliat is called a now tone to poc'try, 
and conjured uj) a herd of despemte imitators, Avho have 
brought the age «ii brass prematurely to its d(dage. 

The dt\s('ri]»tiv(‘ })oetry of the present day has been called 
by its cultivators a return to nature. >iT»thing is nion^ im- 
pertinent than this pretension. Poetry cannot travel out of 
the regi 'US of its birth, tlie uncultiAnited lands of semi civilized 
men. idr. AVordsworth, the great hauler ol' the returners to 
nature, ( aimot deseril)e a .scene under hi.s own ey(‘s without 
putting into it the shadi)w of a Danish hoy or the living ghost 
<<f Lucy dray, or some similar }>hautastical parturition of the 
moods of his own mind. 

In the origin and j>erfeetion of ]>oetry, all the associations 
<'f life were com}>used of poetical mat (‘rials. A\Ttli us it is 
decidedly the re\'(ir.*'e. AVe know too that there an* no Dryads 
in Hyde-park nor Naiads in the Ihigent’s-canul. Put barbaric 
jnaunei*s and .supernatural interventions are essential to pcxdry. 
Either in the .scene, or in the time, or in hotli, it must be re- 
mote from (Jiir ordinar}’ perceptions. AVliile the liistoriaii 
and the philosopher are advancing in, and accelerating, the 
l»rogress of knowledge, the poet i.s walJowiiig in the rubbish 
(jf (le])arted ignorance, and raking up the irshes of dead siivages 
to find gewgaws and mttles for the grown babies of the age. 
Mr. Scott digs up tlie poachers and cattle-stealers of the 
ancient border. lA>rd Pyron cruise-s for thieve.s and pimte^s 
on the shor('8 of the Morea and among the Greek island.^. Mr. 
Southey wade.s through ponderous volumes of tmvels and old 
chronicles, from which In; carefully selects all that is false, 
useless, and ab.surd, as Ixiing essentially poetical ; ami wlien 
he has a commonplace book full of monstrositircs, strings 
them into an epic. Mr. \AT)rdsworth ])icks uj) viilagtj legend.s 
from old women and sextons ; and Mr. Coleridg(i, to the 
A^aluable information a(xiuired from similar sources, superadds 
the dreams of crazy Iheohjgians and the mysticisms of Gennaii 
metaphysics, and favours the world with visi()n.s in verse, in 
wdiich the quadruple elements <>f sexton, old wnuiian, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Emanuel Kant are harmonized into a delicious 
I>oetical compound. Mr. Moore presents us with a I’eisian, 
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and Mr. Campbell with a Pennsylvanian tale, both formed 
on the same principle as Mr. Southey’s epics, by extracting 
from a perfunctory and desultory perusal of a collection of 
voyages and travels, all that useful investigation would not 
seek for and that common sense would reject. 

These disjointed relics of tradition and fragments of second 
hand observation, l)eing woven into a tissue of verse, con- 
structed on what Mr. Coleridge calls a new principle (that is, 
no principle at all), compose a modern-antique compound of 
frip})ery and barbarism, in which tlie puling sentimentality 
of the present time is grafted on the misrepresented rugged- 
ness of the past into a heterogeneous congeries of unamalga- 
mating manners, siillicicuit to im])ose on the common readers 
of poetry, over whose understandings the poet of this class 
possesses tliat commanding advantage, which, in all circum- 
stances and conditions of life, a man who knows something, 
however little, aluays possesses over one who knows 
notliing. 

A poet in our times is a semi-barbarian in a civilized com- 
munitr. He lives in tlm days that are past. His ideas, 
thoughts, feelings, associations, are all -with barbarous manners, 
obsolete customs, and exploded superstitions. The march of 
his intellect is like that of a crab, backwaard. The brighter 
the light diffused around him by the progress of reason, the 
thicker is the darkness of antiquated barbarism, in which ho 
buries himself like a mole, to throw up the barren hillocks of 
liis Cimmerian labours. The philosophic mental tranquillity 
which looks round with an equal eye on all external things, 
collects a store of ideas, discriminates their relative value, 
assigns to all their proper place, and from the materials i>f 
useful knowledge thus collected, appreciated, and arranged, 
forms new combinations that impress the stamp of their power 
and utility on the real business of life, is diametrically the re- 
verse of that frame of mind which poetiy inspires, or from 
which poetry can emanate. The highest inspirations of poetry 
are resolvable into tlirec ingredients : the rant of unregulated 
])assion, the whining of exaggerated feeling, and the cant of 
factitious sentiment : and can therefore serve only to ripen a 
splendid lunatic like Alexander, a puling driveller like AVerler, 
or a morbid dreamer like Wortlsworth. It can never iiiiike a 
philosopher, nor a statesman, nor in any chuis of life an useful 
or mtional man. It cannot claim the slightest shaix" in any 
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one of the comforts and utilities of life of which we have 
'witnessed so many and so rapid advances. J:Jut though not 
useful, it may bo said it is highly ornamental, and deserves 
to be cultivated for the pleasure it yields. Even if this bo 
granted, it does not follow that a writer of poetry in the 
present state of society is not a waster of his own time, and 
a robber of that of others. Poetry is not one of those arts 
which, like painting, require repetition and multiplication, in 
order to be ditiused among society. Tliere are more good 
poems already existing tlian are suificient to employ that 
portion of life which anj^ mere reader and recipient of ])oetical 
impressions should devote to them, and those liaving been 
produced in poetical times, are far superior in all tlie charac- 
teristics of poetry to the artificial reconstructions of a few 
nK)r})id ascetics in unpoetical times. To read the promis- 
ciious rubbish of the present time to the exclusion of the 
treasures of the past, is to substitute the worse for tlio 
I Mat ter variety of tlie same mode of enjoyment. 

lUit in whatever degree poetry is cultivated, it must neces- 
sarily be to the neglect of some branch of useful study : and 
it is a lamentable spectacle to sec mimls, capable of better 
tilings, running to seed in the specious indolence of these 
< iu))ty aimless mockeries of intellectual exertion. Poetry was 
the mental rattle tliat awakene<l the attention of intelleait in 
tile infancy of civil society ; but for the maturity of mind to 
make a serious Imsiness (»f the playtliings of its childhood, is 
as alisurd as for a full grown man to rub his gums with coral, 
and cry to b(i charmed to sleep by the jingle of silver liells. 

As to that small portion of our contenqxirary poetry, which 
is neither desciijitive, nor narrative., nor dramatic, and which, 
for want of a lietter name, may be called ethical, the most 
distinguished jiortion of it, consisting merely of (pienilous, 
egotistical rhapsodies, to express the writer’s high dissaasfac- 
tion with the world and everything in it, serves only to con- 
firm what has been said of the semi-barbarous character of 
who from singing dithyrambics and “ lo Triumphe,” 
while society was savage, grow rabid, and out of their element, 
as it becomes polished and enlightened. 

Now when we consider that it is not to the thinking and 
studious, and scientihe and philosophical part of the com- 
munity, not to those whose minds are bent on the pursuit 
and promotion of permanently useful ends and aims, that 
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poets must address their minstrelsy, hut to that much larger 
portion of the reading public, whose minds are not awakened 
to the desire of valuable knowledge, and who are iiidiflVirent 
to anything beyond being charmed, moved, excited, affected, 
and exalted : charmed by harmony, moved by sentimerit, 
excit(*d by passion, affected by pathos, and exalted by sub- 
limity : liarmony, wliicli is language on the rack of ]V>- 
crustes ; s(,uitiinont, which is caiiting egotism in tlie mask of 
refiiKcl Ividing ; ]>issif)n, Avhich is the commotion of a weak 
and S(3lfish iniiid ; pathos, wliich is the whining of an unmanly 
spirit ; and suldimity, wliich is the inflation of an emj>ty 
liead : Avlnm w(3 consider tliat the great and permanent intcTests 
of human society become, more and more the main-spring of 
intellectiisil pursuit ; that in |)roportion as they become so, 
the subordinacy of the orn irnental to the useful will be more 
and more seen and m^knowledged ; and that therefore the 
progress of iis(d“ul art and science, and of moral and political 
knowledge, will continue m<.)re and more to withdraw atten- 
tion from frivolous and iiucondiKuve, to solid and conducive 
studies : that therefore tlie poetical audience will not only 
continually diminish in the proportion of its number to that 
of the rest of the reading public, but will also sink lower and 
lower in the comparison of intellectual acquirement ; when 
we consider tliat the poet must still please his audience, and 
must therefore continue to sink to their level, while the rest 
of the community is rising above it : we may easily conceive 
that the day is not distant, when the degraded state of every 
.s[)ecies of poetry will he as generally recognized as that of 
dramatic poetry has long been : and this not from any decrease 
either of intellectual power, or intellectual acquisition, but 
because intellectual power and intellectual acquisition Lave 
turned themselves into other and better channels, and have 
abandoned the cultivation and the fate of poetry to the de- 
generate fry of modern rhymesters, and their Olympic judges, 
the magazine critics, wlio conliime to debate and proinulgato 
oraedes about poetry, ivs if it were still what it Wiis in the 
Homeric age, the all-in-all of intellectual progression, and as 
if thoro were no such tilings in e.xistence as mathematicians, 
astronomers, cliemistvS, moralists, metaphysicians, historians, 
politicians, and political economists, who have built into the 
upper air of intelligence a pyramiil, from the summit of which 
they see the modern Parnassus far beneath them, and, know- 
voi.. HI. 22 
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ing how S3iiall a place it oeciijiies in the coniprohensiveness 
of their prospect, smile at the little ambition and the circum- 
scribed perceptions with which the drivellers and mounte- 
banks upon it are contending for the poetical palm and tbfj 
critical chair. 


ROTvJE I)ltAMATIC^:.—No. 1. 

[Published in Fraser s Jla jazine, 1852, vol. xlv. No. cclxvii.] 

G oethe, we think — for we cannot cite cliapter and 
verse— says somewhere somcdliing to this efi'ect — that 
the realities of life present little that is eitlier satis- 
factory or hopeful ; and that tlie only rid’uge for a mind, 
which aspires to l>etter views of society, is in the idcjdities of 
the theatre. 

Without going to the full extent of this opinion, we )nay 
say, that the drama has been the favourite study of tliis por- 
tion of our plurality, and has furnished to us, on many ami 
many occasions, a refuge C)f light and tranquillity from the 
storms and darkness of every-day life. 

It is needless to look further than to the Atheuiaii tlieatre 
and Sbakspeare, to establisli the position that the drama has 
combined the highest poetry with the liighest wisdom ; ncitlier 
is it necessary Uj show that tlie great masters of the art have* 
a long train of worthy followers, partially familiar to all wlui 
look to dramatic literature for amusement alone, and more 
-extensively as U» those wdio make it a subject of study. 

StiU there are many excellent dramas compuiatively little 
known ; much valuable matter bearing on the drama, remain- 
ing to be developed ; and many dramatic questions, which 
continue to be subjects of controversy, and offer topics of 
interesting discussion. 

It is our purpose to present our views of some of these 
subjects, in the form of analyses or criticisms ; not following 
any order of chronology or classification, but only that in 
which our readings or reminiscences may suggest them. 
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QUEEOLUS ; OR, THE BURIED TREASURK 

A ROMAN COMEDY OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 

This comedy, whicli, from internal evidence, is assignable 
to the age of Diocletian and Maximian, is the only Roman 
comedy whicli, in addition to the remains of Plautus and 
Terence, has escaped the ravages of time. It is not only 
on this account a great literary curiosity, but it is in itself a 
very amusing and original drama. It is little known in this 
country. 

The first editors of this comedy had access to several 
manuscript copies of it. The last editor had access to two : 
the Codex Vossianus, now in the library at Leyden, in the 
margin of which Vossius had written the various readings of 
another, tlie Codex IMtlmnis ; and the Codex Parisinus, now 
in the library at Paris, a manuscript apparently of the eleventh 
centiuy. 

Tlie first printed edition was edited by P. Danielis, in 1564. 
The second edition was edite<l by Rittershusius, and printed 
by Commelinus, in 1595. The third edition was published 
by Parens, at the end of his edition of Plautus, in 1619. The 
fourth and last edition is that of Klinkhiimer, published at 
Amsterdam in 1829. Of these editions, the first, third, and 
fourth are in the British Museum ; the second and fourth are 
in our possession. 

We have thus had the opportunity of consulting all the 
editions of the work. The first edition was inaccessible to 
Klinkhiimer. The second edition contains all that is impor- 
tant in the first, 'svith much that is not in any other ; includ- 
ing a long poem by Vitalis Blesonsis, a writer of the middle 
ages, in which the story is narrated m elegiac verse ; the 
author professing, that he now does for a second comefiy of 
Plautus what he had previously done for his AmphUrymi, 
The author of the comedy is, however, as we shall subse- 
quently notice, innocent of its ascription to Plautus. 

In the three first editions, the text was printed as prose. 
Klinkhiimer recognized the traces of metre, and arrang^ the 
whole into verse, printing the prose text on the left-hand 
pages, and the metrical arrangement on the right The task 
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is executed with much skill, and little arbitrary change. In 
this portion of his work, as indeed in the whole of it, lie 
derived great advantage from having been the pupil of I). J. 
Van Lennep,* at wliose instigation lio undertook the edition. 
The result is, a most agreeable reading, of which we regrc'tttnl 
to come to tlu' close. 

This play is called QimoluSy sire Aulularia — “ Querolus, or 
the Comedy of the Aula, or a large covered jH)t or 

vessel (jf any kind, winch is in this case tlie depository of a 
treasure. The dramatis persona; are — 

Lak Familiaris. Sycophanta. 

(^^UEROLCS. PaNTOLABUS .f 

A N n lux; er its. Arbiter . 

Sardakapalcs. 

PlautiLss comedy of Atdularia (tlu; liasis of Molicre’s 
L'Avare) takes its name from a similar subject ; but there is 
nothing in common between the comedies, excepting the 
buried treasure, the title, and the circumstance of the prologue 
being spoken by the household deity, the Ijir F'amiliari.s. 

In Plautus’s prologue, the I>ar tells the audience, tliat the 
heads of the family liad been n succession of misers, one of 
wliom had buried a treasure, the seen;! of which lie had not 
the heart, even when dying, to reveal to his son ; that the 
s(jn had lived and died poor and parsimonious, and had shown 
no honour to him, the Lar ; in consequence of which he had 
done nothing towards aiding him to discover the buried 
treasure ; that the grandson, the present pater familia,% was 
no better than his predecessors ; but that he had a daughter 
who was very pious towards her household deity ; on which 
account he had led the father to the discovery of the treasure, 
in order that the daughter might have a dowry. 

The comedy of Querolus has no female character, and the 
hero does not appear to have a family. The Lar tells the 
audience, that Euclio, the father of Querolus, going abroad 
on business, had buried a treasurer before the domestic altar ; 

* Tlie learned and accorapliBhed editor of Termtianim Maurux. 
He completed the edition which Bantenius had begun. 

f The M8S. and editions have all “ Pantoimuiis,” a Itarbarous 
composite, suitable, no doubt, to the age, but not to so correct and 
elegant a writer as the author of this comedy. Paiitohibus " is 
dassical (see Bor, SaL i. 8, 11) j and Takt-ait suits the character iu 
qaestloQ better than All-bad. 
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that, dying abroad, he had entruBted the secret to Mandro- 
gerus, and had given him a letter to Querolus, enjoining his 
son to divide the treasure with his friend Mandrogems, as a 
reward for faithfully delivering the message ; that Mandro- 
gerus had made a scheme for getting surreptitious possession 
of the whole ; that he, the Lar, would frustrate this scheme, 
and take care that the treasure should go to its right owner, 
whom he describes as not bad, but ungrateful. 

The first scene consists of a dialogue between Querolus and 
the Lar. Querolus enters, complaining of Fortune, when the 
Lar j)resents himself before him. 

Qutr. Oh, 3^^ ortune ! — oh, blind Fortune ! impious Fate ! 

Lar. Hail, Querolus ! 

Qmr, What wouldst thou with me, friend ? 

I owe thee nothing, nor have stolen goods 
Of thine in my possession. 

Lar. Be not angry. 

Stay ; 1 must talWwith thee. 

Qtur. I have no leisure, 

Lar. Stay, for thou must. *Tis I, whom thou hast called 
In terms of accusation. 

Qwr, I accused 

Fortune and Fate. 

Lar. I am thy household god, 

Whom thou call’st Fate and Fortune. 

Quer. It is strange. 

I know not what to think ; but this appears 
One of the Genii or the Mysteries. 

His robe is white, and radiance is around him. 

Lar. Though thy complaint is baseless, Querolus, 

1 am moved by it, and have come to render. 

What never Lar to mortal did before. 

The reason of thy state. Now, tell thy grievanoea. 

Quer. The day would not be long enough. 

Lar. Well, briefly : 

A few ; the heaviest. 

Quer. One only question 

Beaolve mo : wherefore do the unjust thrive. 

And the just suffer ? 

The Lar proceeds to interrogate Querolus, its to his right 
to include himself in the latter class j and having led him to 
confess himself guilty of robbing orchards as a boy, of per- 
juring himself as a lover, of intriguing with his neighbour’s 
wife as a man, and of sundry other pwcadilloes, which society 
tolerates tind justice condemns, he concludes that he has no 
right to look on himself as an egregious specimen of injured 
virtue. 
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Querolus, nevertheless, insists that iimch worse men are 
much better off. He has suffered by a false friend ; his father 
has left him nothing but his poor house and laud ; lie has n 
slave, Pantolabus, who docs nothing but eat and drink enor- 
mously ; his last crops were destroyed by a storm ; he has a 
bad neighbour. I'o all which the Lar answers : Many fathers 
have not even left either house or land : others have had 
many false friends, many drunken slaves, many bad neigh- 
bours : he is well enough with only one of each. Querolus 
specifies somebody who abounds in worldly comforts. But,, 
says the Lar, he has an incurable malady. How is your own 
health ? Querolus is quite well. The Lar asks, ^Vould you 
change conditions ? Is not health the fii-st of blessings ? 
Querolus admits that he is the best off of the two ; but .still 
insists tliat, though positively it is well with him, it is ill, 
comparatively with others. The Lar then gives him his 
choice of conditioirs. Q(uerolus first desire-s military glory ; 
then civil honours. The difficulties and troubles of both 
being shown, he rejects both, and desires a private life of 
affluence, in which his riches may give him sufficient au- 
tliority to domineer over his neighlx)urs. The Lar tells him, 
that if he wishes to live where public law htis no authority, 
he had better go to the lx)ire, where every man is judge in his 
own cause, and the stronger writes Ids ilecrecs with a cudgel 
on the bones and skin of tin* weaker. 

Tins passage, Klinkhamer is of opinion, relates to the 
Baffaw]a\ who, alxuit tlie end of the reign of Diocletian, 
e.stablished in that jioitiou of (laul one of the earliest com- 
binations of SociaIi.sm and Lynch law ; not without dreadful 
provocation from the cruelties and extortioiiH of the Itoman 
rulers : and W’ere wdtli difficulty reduced to submission, after 
a war of some years, by the Emperor Maximian. 'Die history 
of this liagaudic w%ar may be*, read in (Jibbon, Cha}). XIII. 
Querolus, not without a sarcastic reflection on the innocence 
and happiness of sylvan life, renounces the offered share in 
tliis forest republic ; goes through a siu ies of wi.Hhes for dif- 
ferent states of life, each of whicli, with the conditions 
attached to it, he successively rejects : then comes to persons, 
whose position he would like to occupy. 

Oiftfr. Give me at least the money-chests of Titius. 

Lar, Yes, with Ms gout, 

Qmn No gout. 
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jifor mouey-chests. 

Quer. Why, give me, then, the troop of dancing-girls. 

Which the new-come old usurer has brought with him. 
Lar. Take the whole chorus : take Cytheris, Paphia, 

Briseis : with the weight of Nestor’s years. 

Quer. Ha ! ha ! and wherefore? 

Lar. The old usurer has it. 

The years and dancing-girls must go together. 

Quer. This will not do. Well, give me impudence.* 

Lar. impudent, and dominate the forum : 

But with the loss of wisdom. 

Quer. Why ? 

Lur. The impudent 

Arc never wise, 

Quer. Why, then, are no men happy? 

Lar. Some are ; not those you think so. 

Quer. If I show' you 

One rich and healthy too, is he not happy ? 

Lar. You see the healthy body : not the mind : 

That may be sick with envy, hope, or fear, 

Ambition, avarice unsatisfied. 

The face shows no^he heart. W'hat if, in public 
Joyous, he mourns at home? Loves not his wrife? 

Or loves too much, and dies with Jealousy? 


Querolus gives up the discussion, and leaves his Lite to his 
Lar. Tiio Lar tells him, he shall be rich in spite of liiniself ; 
he shall do all in his power to send away his good luck, but 
it .shall force itself upon him : with several other ambiguities 
of prophecy, over which lie leaves Qiierolus marvelling. 
Querolus, after a soliloquy, in which he expresses his per- 
jilexity, goes on. 

Maudrogenis entci*s, with Sycophanta and Sardanapalus. 
IMandrogi^rus Ijas laid a scheme for getting possession of the 
buried trejvsiire, without giving any portion of it to Qiierolus, 
and has selected the other two knaves as his instruments. 

Mandrogerus exults in his anticipated success. But Syct>~ 
jihanta has had a dream of bad omen : 


I saw last night the treasure, which we hope 
To get into our hands. 

Matid. What then ? 

I saw 

Pieces of gold ; but oidy as a glimpse. 

Through barbed hooka aud rings, and little chains. 


Querolus seems to have thought with Butler : 

** He that has but impudence 
To all tilings has a just pretence." 
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Mand. Didst thou not dream of fetters too, and lashes,? 

Sard. Oh, inauspicious dreamer ! I explode tli,ee, 

And thy ill omens. I had my dream too : 

’Twas of a funeral. 

Mand. The gods prosper thee ! 

Sard. We paid the last rites to I know not whom. 

Mand. ’Tis well. 

Sard. And wept the dead, although a stranger. 

Mand. These are good signs : dreams go by contraries : 

Funerals show joy : and tears belong to laughter. 

1 also had my dream. I know not who 
Told me, the fates assigned to none but me. 

To find the buried gold : but it should profit me, 

Only 80 much as I might swallow from it. 

Syc. Most admirable dream ! What other use 

Can we have for it, but to eat and drink it ? 

They proceed to reconnoitre the locality, according to the 
indications received from Euclio : a little temple : a silver- 
smith’s shop : a lofty house with oaken doors. They remark 
that the upright bars are wide apart, and not defended with 
tenter-hooks ; showing an inhabitant who has nothing to 
fear from thieves. Mandrogerus then inquires, if they exactly 
remember the description of the interior. They rep(‘at it ac- 
cordingly. The portico on the right hand of the entrance. 
Three little images in the saa'arium.*' An altar in the 
middle. The gold before the altar. So far all is right. 
They thoroughly understand their parts. The business of 
Mandrogerus is to divine. That of the other two is to lie. 
Mandrogerus goes out to abide his time. His accomplices 
watch the coming of Querolus, who enters well-dispostid, by 
his previous interview witli the Lar, to credulity in super- 
natural matters. They stand aside, pretending not to see 
him, and talking as if they did not mean to be heard. He 
catches some sounds which induce him to listen. 

Sard. I have known magi and astrologers ; 

But never one like this. Soon as he sees you, 

He calls you by your name : expounds your parents, 
Slaves, family : the history of your life : 

All you have done, and will do. 

Quer. {apaH). This must be 

A xnan worth seeing. 


• JSkerarhum here signifies a place set apart to sacred purposes in 
a private dwelling. The nearest corresponding modem term is 
^rcUory. 
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Sard." Let us lose no time 

In seeking him. 

Syc. I would most willingly ; 

But, at this moment, I have not the leisure. 

Quer. 1 would fain seek him too. Hail, friends. 

Syc. We answer 

Thy friendly salutation. 

Quer. Is your talk 

Of secrets ? 

Sard. Secrets to the general ; 

Not to the wise. 

Quer. I seemed to catch a mention 

Of some great magus. 

Sard. One most wonderful 

In divination. Who, or whence, I know not. 

Quer. Is he so deep in art ? 

Sard. Most absolute : 

Wherefore, I pray you, Sycophanta, come 
Straightway to visit him. 

Syc. I have friends at home. 

Awaiting me on urgant business. 

Sardanapalus over-rules Sycophanta’s objections. Querolus 
entreats to be of tlieir party. Tliey make many difficulties, 
and at last consent. Sycophanta suggests to Sardanapalus, 
that the astrologer may be an impostor ; and, anticipating all 
the scruples that Querolus might have raised, completes the 
conquest of his confidence. While they are discussing, Man- 
drogerus mobt opportunely comes in sight, walking slowly on- 
ward, in profound meditation. They stop him, and respect- 
fully request to be permitted to consult him, and imbibe some 
portion of his wisdom. He answers, like one overflowing 
with it, and most bountiful in its distribution, that he is at 
leisure, and will answer any questions they please to ask. 

They begin with questions, respecting the powers to Ik? 
propitiated ; the offerings to be made to them ; the secondar)’ 
instruments through which they deliver their oracles : stars ; 
celestial and terrestrial prodigies ; consecrated aninouds ; har- 
pies, geese, and cynocephali : a very curious enumeration of 
powers, never otherwise than malevolently exerted, unless 
under the influence of abundant gifts and sacrifices, thoiigli 
it is not the god himself who exacts them, but his door- 
keeper : in all which, while popular superstitions ait? obviously 
and ostensibly, Klinkhamer thinks the corruptions and 
oppressions of the several authorities of the state iire covertly 
satirized. 
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Sycophanta receives this exposition as thoroughly dis- 
couraging all application to tlio powers in question ; and 
solicits an explanation of some more simple method of solving 
the mysteries of destiny. 

Mand. First, much depends upon the natal hour, 

Whether a man be bom to a good fate : 

Next, by propitiation of the Genii, 

Who govern Fate’s decrees, to make that good 
Which at the lirst was ill : by their kind power, 

If Evil Fortune dwell within the walls. 

She may be charmed, and bound, and carried forth. 

Qii^r. This were most excellent ; but that we may 
tV'ith confidence obey you, having told us 
Aluch that you know, tell something that you know not. 
Assuredly, I know none of you three. 

By any previous knowledge. 

Sard. That is certain. 

Mand. Fii-st, then, to thee. Thy name is Sardanapalus ; 

Poor and low-lxini. 

Sard. ’Tis so, 

Mand. A p<x)r man’s child, 

Mocked with a royal name. 

Sard. I can’t deny it. 

Mand. An idler and a glutton : {>ctulant : 

(.’alamitous thyself, and a calamity 
To all who know tliee. 

Sard. Eh ! Mandrogerus ! 

I did not ask thee to proclaim my vices. 

Mand. I may not lie. What hast thou more to ask ? 

Sard. I have heard tcK> much already. If thou hast 
Aught more, reserve it for my private hearing. 

Syc, Now t(} my turn, Mandrogerus ; tell my fortune ; 

So much of it as may l>e good : no more. 

Maud. I must begin from tlve beginning : Thou 
Art Sycophanta, and of noble birth. 

Syc. ’Tis true. 

Mand. A worthless subject from the first. 

Syc. Alas ! 

Mand. Pressed down by wrongs, compassed by perils 

EYom steel, and fire, and water, 

Syc. It would seem 

That thou hadst lived witli me. 

Mand. Nought of thy own 

Is left to thee *. but much of other men’s.* 

Syc. Too much : too much. Pray favour me no further. 

Tam to this worthy man. 


Au cdkmm. Debt. 
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Mand. Step forward, friend : 

Thy name is Querolus. 

(^cr. ’Tis even so. 

Mand. What is the hour ? Between the sixth and seventh. 
Nothing escapes him : he proiwunds his question 
And straightway answers it, like a clmjsydra.* 

Maud. Mara now is trigon. Saturn looks to Venus. 

Jupiter is quadrate. Mercury is wroth with him. 

The sun is round. The moon is in her spring. 

I have combined thy genealogy, 

Querolus. Evil Fortune presses thee. 

Qurr. It is too true. 

Mayid. Thy father left thee nothing. 

Thy friends give nothing. Thou hast a bad neighbour ; 

A worthless slav’e. 

’Tis so. 

Mand, His name Pantolabus. 

Thou hast another slave : his name is Zeta. 

Quer. ’Tis manifest. 

Syc. Divine astrologer ! 

Mand. Shall 1 describe thy hllnse ? Full well thou knowest 
1 ne’er wovs in it. 

Qucr. I would gladly hear. 

Maml. Entering, the portico is on the right ; 

And the sacrarium opposite. 

Qiar. Exactly. 

Mand. In the sacrarium are three little statues : 

One of the household God ; two of the Genii, t 
i^w r. Thou hast proved thy knowledge. Now produce the remedy 
Of my ill fortune. 

Mand. That is (juickly done ; 

Without delay or cost. Is the sacrarium 
Secret and solitary ? 

Quer. Even so, 

Mand. Nothing concealed there? 

Qiur. Nothing there at all ; 

Elxcept the images. 

Mand, There must be performed 

A solemn rite : but thee zuid every one 
Tliat rite excludes. 

Qitrr. JSo be it. 

Mand. And by strangers 

The rite must be i>erformed. 

Quer. So let it be. 

Mand. Could we find any on so short a notice : — 

’Twero well and opportune, if tliese would aid us. 


* Clepsydra : a water-clock, by w'hich time was measured, as by 
an hour-glass. 

t The Qenim Loci : and the Omim Dmmm. 
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The two knaves, on the invitation of Querolus, very ob- 
ligingly promise their assistance ; and Queroliis desires Pan- 
tolabus to run for his friend and neiglibour, the Arbiter.* 
Mandrogerus, who does not like this sort of witness, urges 
Querolus not to delay. The hour is auspicious. The combi- 
nation of stars is most promising. Mandrogerus asks Quero- 
lus if he has an empty box. Querolus replies, he is too well 
provided with empty boxes. One will bo necessary, sjiys 
Mandrogerus, to carry out the lustrum, f And they go in to 
perform their ceremonies. 

The next scene brings in Pantolabus, who indulges himself 
in a long soliloquy : first complaining of his master’s un- 
reasonableness in objecting to petty tliefts and waste of pro- 
perty : in keeping strict accounts, and requiring the full 
change of his money : in begrudging his domestics their own 
quantities of sleep and -wine : in requiring them, when he 
gives them holidays, to return to their day : in storming, if 
he sees finger-marks on his drinking-cups : in discovering 
immediately, if an amphora has been cmckcd and sealed up 
again, or if an abstracted portion of wine has been replaced 
by water : in detecting abrasions of silver and gold. And 
his friend the Arbiter is worse than himself, lie gives lialf- 
allowance of food and double allowance of work. Querolus 
feeds his household well, and is not exacting of hard labour. 
He is the best of the t^vo, but too mucli given to scolding, 
and too liberal with his whip. But the life of domestic 
slaves is not so bad as some think. They are thoughtdrowsy 
and stupid, because they sleep in the day. But this they do, 
because they keep it up at night. The night is their day. 
Then they bathe, then they feast, then they enjoy themselves. 
The worst of thieves are masters, who sit up late themselves, 
and steal part of the night from their servants. In many 
respects, the master is their servant. He has to find the 
revenue, they liave to consume it. 

He then fancies he hears his master calling, to know why 
he loiters } and thinking it very hard tliat he cannot take his 

* Arbiter. The Arbiter was a magiistrate, whoso especial duty 
was the determination and ap^rtionment of inheritances. He is 
sent for ^ Querolus, only as a friend ; but in the concluding scene, 
bis peculiar office is brought into play. 

t The lustrum is the residue of the purification, in which residue, 
the evil or poUution to be removed, is absorbed and included. 
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own time about his errand, utters a string of maledictions, 
and takes his departure. 

Now come in the three rogues, and Querolus with the box. 

Man^. Lay down the burthen. Thou hast done enough 
To satisfy religion, in thyself 
Aiding to bear 111 Fortune out of doors. 

Quer. Thy art is mighty. What a sufldcn weight 

Has come into this box ! ’Twas light for one, 

And now o’erburthens two. 

Mand. Dost thou not know 

Nothing is heavier than Evil F^ortune ? 

Qaer. Too w'ell I know it. 

Mand. The (iods favour thee. 

No house was ever ])urilied as thine is. 

All the l)a<i luck it held is here made fast. 

We’ll bear it to the river’s deepest pool. 

Where it.s own weight shall send it to the bottom. 

But Flvil Fortune, evon from that depth, 

May ri.se to trouble th^£. Therefore observe, 

To keej» tliy doors close bolted night and day, 

Till three days end. Admit nor friends nor kindred : 

Ni'C even (lood F\>rtnne, shouldst thou hear her knocking. 
That period past, thy house is clear for ever. 

Qaer. I shall observe. 

Mand. Shut close. Bars, locks, and chains. 

Quer. No fastening shall be spared. Farewell, great Master. 

The accomplices are now in undisturbed possession of their 
prize. They had kept Querolus out of the sacrariiim, while 
they whipped tiio urn into the box ; and now determine on 
proceeding to a solitary spot on the river-side, where they 
may break up the vessel, and after abstracting the treasure^ 
sink the fragments in some unfathomable pool. 

These being gone, l^antolabus comes in with the Arbiter. 
In reply to some inquiries of the Arbiter concerning his 
master, Pantolabus thanks him for the good advice he gives, 
and the good example ho sets, to Querolus, in relation to the 
treatment of servants. 

Pant. Would that ho had vour manners : were as gracious. 
Indulgent, patient, icind, as you with yours. 

Arh. I take your praise, Fantolaluis, at its value : 

You do mo too much honour. 

Pant. We all know you, 

And give you all the thanks you so well inorit. 

Would all we have wished for you might l)otide you ! 

Arh. And may you fool, in your own bones and skins, 

Whatever favoiui* you would shower on me. 
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Pantolabus excuses himself from imy double meaning. 
The Arbiter is satisfied. lie expresses his surprise at finding 
the doors closed. They knock, and call, and receive no 
answer. Pantolabus conducts liim to a small back-door, 
which, even if tliat be idso closed, he knows how to open. 

The accomplices return, full of lamentation and supersti- 
tious terror. They liad dug up, and carried off, a funeral 
urn. 

Oh me, unhappy ! 

,Si/c, Oh me, miseralile ! 

tSan/. Oh me, most miserable, naked and shipwrecked ’ 

Maml. Oh, Sycophanta ! 

Syc. Oh, Sardanapalus ! 

Sard. Oh, great Mandrogerus — father and master ! 

Unhappy comrades, veil your heads in mourning. 

This is much worse tlnui to have lost a man. 

This is the lo.ss of losses.* AVliere are now 

Your hojKJS of fK>wer and wealth? All turned t(* ashes. 

False hope has barbed the sting of poverty. 

Maiid. l.Ay down, poor friends, your melanclioly burthen. 

Our tears are due t<» this cinereal urn. 

Oh, most fal.se treasure ! have 1 fi»Ilo%ved thee 
Through seas and winds ? Made prosjHjrous navigation ? 
Magic and mathematics have 1 stinlied, 

That buried men might cheat me ? And expounded 
Their fate to others, ignorant of ray own ? 

Here is a imrietl father. I, who wept not 
My own, now mourn a stranger’s. Querolus 
Aloums not, to whom alone this grief is due. 

Sard. Oh, cruel treasure ! What W’as the disease 

That carried thee from life? What funeral pyre 
Turned thee to ashes? Us, thy expectant heirs. 

Why hast thou disinherited, oh treasure? 

W'hither shall we, cut off without a sesterce, 

Kow bend our steps ? 

Mand. Look to the uni once more. 

Head over the inscription. 

Sard. Funeral relics 

I cannot touch ; nothing 1 dreati ao deeply. 

8pc. Thou hast a timid soul, Bardanapalus. 

* — majore domua gemitu, majore tumultu, 

Plan^ntur nummi, quam funera. Nemo dolorem 
Fingit in hoc casu, vestem deducere summam 
Contentus, vexare oculos humorc coacto. 

Plorator lacrimia amiaaa pecunia veria. 

Juv. xiii. 130—194. 

Feignad Borrow oft in funeral rites appears ; 

Tlie loss of gold is wept with real tears. 
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{ Reeds ) Here Lies Trierinus, Son of ThrcipiTiNus, 
Deposited and Buried. Oh me, miserable ! 

My heart is in my throat. The smell of gold, 

I have heard, is always sweet ;* but this is redolent 
Of dire aromata ;t even through the mass 
Of treacherous lead,:J: that covers down the ashes. 

Majid. 8o well perfumed, the dead has been much honoured. 

Sfje. Had I but listened to the magpie’s warning, 

I had not fall’n in this calamity. 

Sard. Nor I, had I obeyed the admonition 

Given me this morning by a crop-tailed dog. 

Ma^id. What admonition ? 

Sard, As I left the house, 

He ran between iny legs, and tripped me backward. 

Maud. What had 1 dune to thee, old Euclio, 

Thou shoLildst <leride me in thy life and death ? 

Syc. What shall we do now ? 

Maud. What remains to us. 

But to revenge ourselves on Euclio’s son, 

And make us pastime of liis credulous fear? 

Peep in, and mark, ^ake care he sees you not. 

Sard. He autl his men are ranged within the doors, 

All arjiied w ith rods and emlgels. 

^fand. Keeping guard 

’Gainst Evil Fortune. Now approach, and frighten them. 
Say thou art she, and threaten to break in. 

Sard. Ho ! Querolus ? 

Vucr. Who calls ? 

Sard. Quick ! let me in. 

Qurr. For what? 

Sard. 'I'hat I may enter my old (juarters. 

(},uer. Zeta ! Pantolabus ! stand by the doors. 

Hence, Evil Fortune ! whither the Great Master 
Conveyed thee, 

Sard. He predicted my return ; 

And I am here. 

Quer. Wert thou Good Fortune even. 

Thou shouldst not enter. 

Maid. Thunder at the* door. 

To draw’ the men aside, while through the window 
We cast this funeral urn. Oh, Querolus 1 


Lucri bonus est odor ex re 
Qualibet. Juv. xiv. 2(H, f>. 

Alluding to the well-known anecdote of Vespasian. — Suotom 
Vesp. 23. 

t Alluding to the sweet herbs which it was oustomarv to lay over 
the ashes ; and which may have been placed in the um by Euclio-, to 
increase the deception. 

X The lead was well imagined, to give probability to the apparent 
weight. 
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Receive the treasure which old Euclio left thee. 

Such wealth he ever thine, and such thy children's. 

Now, all on board, lest from this sacrilege 
Arise some peril to our liberties. 

They make off accordingly ; but Sardauapalus cannot be 
satisfied, unless he enjoys tiie terror of Queroliis, on receiving 
through his window a visit from the dead, lie puts liis ear 
to the door. Jb' is astounded by shouts of joy and the 
jingling of gold. The broken urn has scattered its conteuts 
on the floor. He Inistens back to his comrades ; tliinking 
that if he remains, he may be apprehended for a thief, without 
liaviijg the pleasure of their corapany\ 

The Lar enters again ; — 

Lar, The uni has yielded up its weight of gold ; 

Ilendered true faith to its depositor ; 

Deluded the deluders ; robbed the thieves. 

The simulated death gives the son life, 

Restoring what the living father hid. 

Hence let men learn, that none may win or lose, 

But l>y the will of a <livinity. 

My office is absolved to Querolus ; 

But now that thief and cheat, Mandrogerus, 

Will I draw thither, to put forth his claim 
To half the treasure, on old Euclio’s letter, 

Where he shall find himself in deep dilemma, 

And bear the burthen of his own misdeed. 

Querolus, and his friend the Arbiter, enter, discussing the 
circumstances of the buried treasure, the provident device of 
Euclio, the singular modes of abstraction and restoration, 
Mandrogerus enters, and after some prfiliminary, presents the 
letter. Querolus reads it : 

^ Euclio bids health to his son, Querolus. 

Dreading to trust a stranger, or a slave, 

I send my faithful friend, Mandrogerus, 

To show thee, without fraud, what I have left thee. 

This being done, give him one half the treasure, 

In com][>ensation of his faith and pains.’ 

Qwer, You were, abroad, my father’s friend and comrade? 

Mand. The letter shows it. 

Hhow me, then, the treasure 
Which w’e are to divide. 

Mand. I have delivered it 

Untouched to you, 

• There*0 a divinity that sliapcs our ends, 

Kottgh'hew them how we may. 
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Qiiar. 

MamL 

Quer. 

Mand. 

Quer. 

Mmid. 

Quer. 

Mand. 

Quer. 

Maud. 


Quer. 

Mand. 

Quer. 

M and. 

Quer. 

Maud. 

Quer. 

Mattd. 

Quer. 


Mand. 


Quer. 


Mattd. 


Quer. 


Matvi. 


Indeed ! 

Do you deny it ? 

To me ? an untouched treasure ? Why, M^hat treasure ? 
That which your father left. 

Where is it, then ? 

Here is the Arbiter, to make partition . 

I say ’tifl in your hands. 

From yours ? 

From mine. 


’Twas in your hands, then ? 

Yes, and might ha\'e stay’d there: 
The whole : I only claim my honest share. 

You stir not hence until you render it. 

^Vhy, 1 have rendered it. 

To whom ? When ? How ? 
To-day. Here. Through the window. 

Whence, then, came it ? 


From the sacrarium. 


How went it thence ? 

Out through the door. You bore it out yourself. 
You were to show it to me without fraud. 

But this is idle talk. The thing appears not. 
Where is this treasure ? 


I have given it to thee. 

1 swear by all the g'>ds. ’Twas in an urn. 

I pitched it through the window'. 

Brave confession I 

This, then, is he, oh worthy Arbiter ! 

Who hurled into my house that funeral urn. 
Pantolabus, the fragments. — Can you read 
What here is w’^ritteu ? 

I have read, and read it. 


“ Here lies Trierinus, son of Tricipitinus, 
Deposited and buried.” 


Not content 

With failing in your duty to the living. 

You have made sport and mockery of the dead ; 
Broken into the tomb ; dug up the ashes ; 

Borne them abroad into the public way ; 

Stolen the treasure which was buried wdth them ; 
And hurled the fatal relics through the window. 

To scatter on the floor, and thus pollute 
The house thou first hadst plundered. 

Fare thee welL 

I seek no more. Fortune abandons me. 


Querolus, however, will not let him go. Tliey examine 
and cross-examine him ; threaten to take him to the prsetor ; 
hut give him the choice of the charge wliich they shall make 
against him, whether it shall be lor robbery or sacrilege. He 
YOL. HI. 
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tries a defence on eacli charge severally, and gives up l)oth 
points in despair, leaving it to thoiii to cliarge him with 
whichever they plcjise — either tlie tlieft, which he could not 
commit, or the sacrilege, which he would not have committed. 
But he throws liimself on their mercy, and only entreats to 
be allowed to de]>art. The Arbiter now intercedes for him, 
lis haAung been really, however unfaithfully, the means of 
Queroliis’s wealth. ^Viid Queroliis, wlio had been previously 
disposed to he generous towards him, agrees to give Inm 
maintenance, and rt'ceive him into his household. 

Syco]diaiiUi anti Sardanajtalus Ihtvn jirt'seiit themselvc.s. 
They solicit a small partieijtatioii in (^hierolns’s iHiunty. They 
are aware, tlial one house does not take thret* hungry idlers ; 
l)ut tliev implore a moderate donation, to speed tluuii on an- 
other (juest. tj>ucrolus replies : 

Let tile beaten parasite 
Have cotnj>en8ati(»ii fur liis iiijurie.s. 

And iinmediatel}^ follows a sort of i {)il< »gn«‘, in the form of 
a .senatiis-con.?ultum, fixing a tarifl’ ol' comiKaisation for torn 
clothe.s, bruises, lu'oken bones, and all olht i tonus of injury 
to which jiarasites are liabl(n d'his was most [*iol>al)ly sul)- 
joiiusl a.s an exjjosition of Querolus’s last word.s. 

in tliis view of tlie conclii.sion, we follow tin; old reading : 
Mercedtra vuliurntn reeijnat rard.siins. In convivw si 

fuerit veste discissus, &c. Klinkhiuner tenuinutc.s tlic comedy 
thus ; 

\*uliic'rum nierccdein victu.s recipiat. 

Pauca ihnhU ra ntur . 

And after some preliminary, jtresents the final passage as a 
panmis assutus : 

Parasitus. In convivio ei fuerit, &c. 

Three of the editors of this comeily, and many other 
wiiters, have spoken of it in the highest terms of pmimx 
Gruter and Parous disjmraged it. Oannegeiter tliinks that 
** none can disparage it but those who d(j not understand it.” 
The ill-humour of Gruter and Pareus aiipears to have been 
excited chiefly from the MSS. k*aring on the title, Planii 
Querohs ; but this was not the fault of the author, who 
speaks of himself as tre ading in Plautus’s steps. Ibo assigp- 
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iiiont of the aiitliorship to Plautus must have been very an- 
cient, for Bervius, in his Commentary on Virgil (/En. iiL 226), 
cites it as Flauti Querolus. 

Dauiolis calls it a comedy, not less remarkable as a sin- 
j^oilar relic of antiquity, than admirable from the novelty oi 
its ar; 4 iinicnt.” Kittershusius says, this comedy ‘M’equires no 
eidn^nim foini hiiii, being sufficiently recommended by its 
v’onderful variety of arguiiient, the gravity of its sentence's, 
and the elegance of its comic diction.” Klinkharaer concurs 
in tla'se estimates, and adds the commendation of exemplary 
propriety and modesty, lie expresses his surprise, that a 
work so w(dl wortlrv to he generally read should have been 
left to lurk in the li!)r:irios of the curious. 

liarthius panegyrizes tlie simple elegance and acute sense 
of th(*. colloquies, and their excellent adaptation to the several 
cliaracters of tlie sjHjakers adding, that ‘‘ the more it is 
read, tlu' more its sense and eloquence will be perceived.” 

Kliid^hiinier’s pains this comedy have been worthily 
and successfully bestowed. AVe feel grateful to liim, for the 
form ill whicli he lias presented it to us; and shall be highly 
gratiiied if our readers sliall deiivc, from our necessarily 
limited ex|)osition, any portion of the pleasure which we have 
received from the work itself. 

M. S. O. 


HOE^ T3RAMATIC^.—No. 2. 

[Published in Franer^s Magaune for April, 1852.] 

THE PIIAETHON OF EURIPIDES. 

I T had long been known that there existed in the library 
at Paris a manusenpt called the Codex Claromontanus^ 
containing an iiiedited fragment, or fragments, of Eu* 
ripides ; and many reclamations on the subject had been 
uttered from Germany, but without any result, till Immanuel 
llekker, passing through Paris, transcribed it, and communi- 
cated it to Hermann, who subsequently I'eceived from H. 
Hasius a copy representing the MS. according to the exact 
trace of the letters. Fortified with this indispensable basis 
of correction, Hermann revised and edited the contents of 
the MS. with his own emendations in 1821 ; and thus 
brought the world acquainted with two latge fragments of 

23-~2 
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the Phaethon.’*' IiRinediately on their publication, he trans- 
mitted a copy to Goethe, 'who, being struck by their extra- 
ordinary beauty, arranged them, and the previously known 
fragments of the same tragedy, according to his own view of 
their proper order ; tmnslated them into verse, fdling up a 
few of the lamncv with additions of his own ; and connected 
the series by an analytical exposition of the probable progress 
of the drama. 

Since that period there have been several editions of the 
fragiiKmts of Euripides, in which the remains of this tragedy 
have been arranged according to the views of tlie respective 
editors. Tlie same bisk is performed in the valuable and 
elaborate work of llaitung, Eirnpide^ Pu’sHlutm. The latest 
edition of the fragments of Euripides is that of Wagner. 

* Twelve years ago, we received the following note from a clas- 
sical friend, who was not at the time aware of Hermann’s publica- 
tion : — 

— What is the Merops of Euripides about ? Of the Greek 
]MS8. in the King’s Library at Paris — which anybody may examine 
fur asking — Ko. 107 contains .St. Paul’s Epistles, and two leaves at 
least, jff. 1G2-3, are oljviously Palimpsest. The two leaves consist of 
four pages, and each page of tw'o columns of the original writing, 
which is in large letters, and comprises a portion of the McropH of 
Euripides. At the rate of only tw enty-five lines in a column, there 
are two hundred verses : what a noble fragment ! 

“The second writing is of the fifth century. If we allow the first 
WTating to l^e only a little more than half as old again, it may be the 
autograph of the Tragedian himself. But you w ill know the jjoet’s 
hand, when you see it ! 

“ This information was given about a century ago by Montfaucon, 
who adds, that in the margin may plainly be seen several times, 
Merops, Chorus, and — the names of the interlocutors. This he 

relates as a matter of mere curiosity, not having any idea how easily 
erased writing may be restored and read. So his examination was 
cursory {there was no motive then to make any other), and a careful 
search will probably discover many more than two rescribed leaves. 

“The infomiation of Montfaucon has not been noticed, I believe, 
by any person, except one Bruns, who, a learned German, cried out 
lustily about it some fifty years ago, from a remote comer of Ger- 
many, to ViUoison. If v. had heard him, he would most likely 
have had a touch at the MS. 

“ The printed catalogue of the French King's MvSS. does not remark 
that this IS Palimpsest, nor is it usual ; but it states that several leaves 
were stolen formerly, and sold to the owner of the Harleian Gollec- 
tion, and on learning of the theft, the Earl of Oxford liberally re- 
turned them. This anecdote is very remarkable, and if any portion 
of the lost Tragedy was abstracted, only not miraculous.” 
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shall give our own view of the fragments of PJuuitJion, no- 
ticing incidentally any essential points of difference in the 
arrangement. 

The prologue was most probably spoken by Oceanus, the 
father of Clymene. Phaethon, to whom Hartung assigns it, 
could not have spoken it, because he could not know all the 
previous circumstances of his history. This perfect know- 
ledge of the past is indispensable to the speaker of the pro- 
logue ; and in cases where no mortal can possess it, Euripides 
assigns the task to a spirit or a deity — as to the ghost of 
Polydorus to reveal the history of his murder, or to Venus to 
solve the mystery of Phaedra’s affliction. Clymene, to whom 
Pavius and others assign it, might have spoken the prologue ; 
but as the only fragment cited from it presents her in the 
accusative ciise, this supposition becomes at least doubtful, 
althougli the passage may admit the personal pronoun. 

Euripides,” says Strabo, represents Clymene to liave been 
given in marriage to Menops.” Clynjene might have spoken 
of herself as having been so given, though Strabo in intro- 
ducing the passage would necessarily substitute Clymene” 
for “me.” Goethe, who, on the basis of the few lines re- 
maining, has constructed a long and mainly original prologue, 
assigns it to the warder, watching and announcing the dawn, 
and reciting circumstances publicly and generally knovm. 
This, however, is losing sight of the true chameter of the 
Euripidean prologue, in all cases where the subsequent action 
has its basis in the revelation of a fatal secret. 

The prologue, then, may have been spoken by Clymene : 
but most probably it was spoken by Oceanus, and recited 
the love of the Sun-god for Clymene ; the promise which she 
exacted from him, that he would grant one request to one 
cliild of their union ; the birth of their four children, thre.o 
daughters, Lampetia, Aegle, and Phaethusa, and one son, 
Phaethon ; that Clymene had been given in marriage to 
Merops sufficiently long before the birth of Phaethon to 
make him think the child his own ; tliat Merops was then 
occupied in preparations for Phacthon’s marriage with a young 
goddess, which was to take place that day ; that Phaethon 
was determined not to marry above his rank, but to seek his 
fortune in other lands ; that Clymene, terrified by this resolve 
of her son, would reveal to him the secret of his birth, out of 
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ivhich would arise perils to Clyinene reipiiring the 2 )resence 
of her father, Oceanus, to watch over and avert. 

The first of the old fragments belongs to this prologue ; — 

- Clymene was given in marriage 
To Merops, monarch of tliis ocean-shore ; 

The land which first, from his four-steeded car. 

The ascending Sun strikes with his golden lire. 

This land the neighbouring black-complexioned men 
Call the Sim’s Stables and the Ileahn of Morning. 

The kingdom of Merops was, therefore, conterminal to the 
dominions of the Sun. That this vicinity was innocuous 
is ex 2 )ressed in another fragment, which also a})parently 
belongs to the prologue : — 

The Sun's fierce flame, ascending o’er the earth, 

Most bums the distant lands ; with gentler ray 
Tempering the near. 

The prologue is followed by a dialogue between Clymene 
and her son, in wliich'Phaetbon urges his objections to the 
propo.sed marriage, chiefiy, it would seem, on account of his 
inferiority in birth to his bride, who is evidently a goddess, 
and most probably Aurora. This may bo inferred from 
vei-se 135. We have numbered the verses for convenience 
of reference. The following three fragments a])pear to belong 
to this scene, and to have Ix'en spoken by I'haethon : — 

Pliattlion, The free-born man becomes a slave by marriage, 

‘Sold for a dowry to a loftier name. 

A heavy doom is stamped upon the rich, 

To lose the clearness of their mental sight. 

Is it that Fortune, being blind herself, 

Gives her own blindness where she showers her favours ? 

The air is everywhere the eagle’s path* 

And every land is to the brave his country. 

We now come to the first of the two great fragments from 
the Codex Claroimntanus. The same scene continues : — 

Clymaie. I give this counsel, 

Bemembering the promise which he made me. 

Ask then, one favour — whatsoe’er thou wilt ; 

One only : more thou must not seek to gain. 


* This first line is added, and the second modified, from the frag 
lueuts of uncertain dramas. 
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If this be granted, thou wilt truly know 
Thy Father is the Sun ; if not, thy mother 
Has spoken falsely. 

PImWioh. How shall I approach 

The burning dwelling of the god of day ? 

Clt/inene, ’Twill be his care to Keep thee safe from harm. 

Pluiiithon. Thou say’st well, if he be indeed my sire. 

Clymene. The truth will be in time made plain to thee. 

Phacthon. Enough. I am satisfied thou speak’st not lightly. 
Return into the palace ; for the handmaids 
Are coming forth, who, while the monarch slumbers. 
Sweep down his dwelling, and with daily care, 

Make bright the floors and purify the walls. 

And with the native odours of our land 
Make all the entrance fragrant. When my father 
Shall rise from sleep, and, passing through the gates. 
Shall speak to me of marriage, then, departing, 

I will approach the palace of the Sun, 

And learn, oh mother ! if thy words are true. 

This dialogue is followed by the entrance of the Chorus, 
the handmaids already mentioned, who in the first lyrical 
song present a heautifut picture of the life of the early 
morning, and celebrate the approaching nuptials of Phaethou. 


CHORUS. 

The dawn scarce glitters o’er the hills : 
The nightingale, where trees embower. 
Still sits in thickest shade, and fills 
The air with song of gentlest power, 
Pouring the soft, sad, tuneful strain. 
For Itys, Itys, mourned in vain. 

The reed makes music from the rocks. 
As shepherds upland drive their flocks. 

The colts in pairs to pasture go ; 

The dogs before the hunter bound : 

And where the Ocean-fountains flow,*^ 
The swan’s mellifluous notes resound. 
Vessels are moving on the deep : 

Some by the oar’s impetuous sweep ; 
While some, before the favouring gale, 
Stay the tall mast, and spread the soil. 


t 


* The Ocean was a great river, surrounding the earth ; and the 
seas were inlets from it. Being a river, it had of course its fountains, 
which are here placed on tlie extreme eastern shore, 
t A portion of the MS. is here illegible. 
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These several tasks while others ply, 

^Tis mine the palace to adorn, 

And sing the high solemnity. 

That opens with this opening mom : 

The nuptials of our sovereign’s son ; 

The fondly-cherished, only one : 

Reverence and love my voice employ. 

To raise the song of festal joy. 

For servants share the master’s weal, 

And well with songs his bliss may greet : 

Not less ordained his pains to feel, 

"^^Tien on him Fortune’s tempests beat. 

Long have I prayed this hour to see, 

When masters so beloved by me 
Might see the torch of Hymen glow : 

Time brings about, and gods bestow 
On my lord’s son the nuptial bond : 

Let song to song in joy respond. 

Silence awhile : for from the palace gates, 

Preceded by the sacred Herald, come 

The monarch and his son. The king will speak 

His sense of what befits the auspicious day, 

When Phaethon receives his heaven-bora bride. 

Merops and Phaethon now come from the palace, preceded 
hy the lierald, who calls on tlie people to assemble, and listen 
in sdence to the voice of the king. 

Herald. People, by Jove’s bounty placed 
On this Ocean-bordering plain. 

Hither from your dwellings haste : 

Reverence this benignant reign. 

I the nuptial rite declare — 

Hajipy issue thence I pray — 

Which the father and his heir 
Come to celebrate to-day. 

All around in silence stand ; 

Hear the monarch of the land. 

Of the oration of Merops only four words are legible in the 

Codex : — 


If I speak well. 

But two of the previously known fragments may be most 
probably assigned to this oration of Merops. 

I oomit not him among the wise of mortals, 

Who, as a father to ill-minded children, 

Or, as a king, to subjects, gives free licence. 
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One anchor does not hold a ship as safely 
As that which lays out three. * A single chief 
Is to a city a precarious guard : 

A second, equal-minded, serves it well. 

From which it would seem that Merops informed the peophj 
of liis intention not only to unite his son to a bride of exalted 
birth, hut to give him an equal share of his throne. 

Goethe assigns these passages, and several others, to a 
dialogue between the Sun and Phaethon, supposing the scene 
changed for a time to the Solar Palace. The political reflec- 
tions tlius put into the mouth of the Sun he thinks very 
much out of place — which makes it the more singular that 
lie should so liave assigned them. The change of scene, also, 
from the Palace to Merops of that of the Sun, and back to 
tlie Palace of Merops, is contrary to the principles of the 
Greek drama, is altogether unnecessary, and destroys the 
simplicity of the tragedy. 

AVith respect to the scmic between Merops and Phaethon, 
tJocthe observes : ITnfortunately the next scene is all but 
lost : Lilt it is easy to see that its dramatic capabilities were 
great. A father who has prepared for his son a magnificent 
marriage-festival, and a son who has declared to his mother 
tliat in the midst of these preparations it is liis intention to 
steal away and undertake a perilous adventure, present the 
most intensely-striking opposing influences, of which it can 
scarcely be doubted Euripides took full advantage in the 
development of the dialogue.” 

Goethe jiroceeds to assign to this ‘lialogue the alignments of 

* Piudar says {()?. vi.) — “Two anchors are good to hold by in 
stormy weather.’’ Bocckh expounds ; “ One from the head, and one 
from the stern.” This would lay the ship broadside on to the sea. 
and swamp her. He must have been thinking of a ship moored 
head and stern in a tide -river. This mistake has been copied by 
subsequent editors ; showing that knowledge of words alone will not 
suffice for an t?xpositor, without some knowledge of the subject- 
matter. It woultl be curious to see how Boeckh And his followers 
would deal with Euripides’s third anchor : whether they would lay 
it out from amidships. AVe remember a facetious publication, in 
which a lady asks her learned husband, “whether the (J reeks saw 
sun, moon, and stars, sea, rivers, fields, and trees, ivs we do?” 
“ Yes, my dear,” he replies, “ they saw the same things ;is we do, 
but they saw them in Greek.” “Bless me !” says the lady, “that 
must have been very puzzling.” It is only through this eort of 
Greek medium that our learned professors could have seen a shij* 
riding out a gale of wind. 
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Phaetlion against inarriage, wliich, concurring with Wagner 
and Eotho, we have assigned to the preceding scene with 
Clymene. It is not probable that Phaetlion stated his objec- 
tions to the proposed maniage to Merops : his purpose was, 
apparently, to accomplish it, if he should find himself equal 
in birth to his goddi'ss-bride : he would therefore have dis- 
sembled with his supposed father, reserving to himself the 
ultimate decision on the result of his interview with the Sun, 
which he might safely do, as the completion of the ceremony 
was reserved for the evening. Merops, indeed, as is evident 
from subsequent fragments, went on uninterruptedly and un- 
suspiciously with the preparations for the marriage. 

Phaetlion has departed : has obtained from his reluctant 
father permission to drive the chariot of the Sun : and early 
in his ascent has been struck down by a thunderbolt from 
Jupiter. There is now a long break in the series of frag- 
ments : but one of the fragments of uncertain dramas appears 
to belong to this part of the tragedy. 

The form, late flourishing in youthful beauty, 

Has like a falling-star lieen quenclietl, and poured 

Its living breath on the ethereal waste. 

We may assume that a thunder-peal ba-s been licard, and 
that something has been seen in the distance. “ Hurled 
headlong fiamiug from the ethereal sky.” ( ’lymenc and the 
chonis understand the catastrophe : but it is j)robable that a 
messenger announces the particulars. Another uncertain 
fragment may perliaps be placed here. 

Many lias thunder’s bloodless wound (lestroyed. 

The fragment next in order belongs to Clymene. 

The cor[)se of him most dear to me is left, 

To rot, unwashed, amid accessless rocks. 

This passage is jircserved by Plutarcli, who quotes it as not 
agreeing with the received opinion, that bodies killed by 
thunder do not decay, and that neither boasts nor birds will 
touch them. 

In another fragment Clymene abhors the sight of every- 
thing which reminds her of her son. 

I hate the well-slung bow of comeil-wootl ; 

All sports, ail games, are horrid to my thoughts. 
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The presence of tlie bow reminded her of the exercises in 
which Phaiithon had acquired the daring whicti led to his 
destruction. 

We now come to the second of the great fragments of the 
Codex Claromontanus. 

The body of Phaethon is brought in, and continues to 
exhale a sulphureous smoke. 

This sight redoubles the grief of Clymene, and at the same 
time fills her with terror for herself, lest the truth should be- 
come known to Merops. 

Chjmem. The Fatal Fury, living in the dead, 

Breathes forth the vapour of sulphureous fire. 

Oh ! I am. lost. Why haste you not to bear 

The corpse within ? Haste ! for my husband comes. 

Leading the virgins of the nuptial train. 

Quickly draw near, and w ipe away the spots. 

If blood, perchance, have fallen on the ground. 

Oh, hasten, hasten, handmaids : I will hide him 
Within the marSte chambers, where the king 
Preserves his treasure : I alone possess 
The keys. Oh, light-bestowing deity ! 

How hast thou ruined me, and tliis, thy child I 
W^ell among mortals art thou called Apollo, 

By those who read the mystic names of gods. 

The name Apollo is here alluded to as signifying Destroyer. 
( ’assandra makes a similar allusion in (the Agamemnon of JE^ 
chylus. It is to be observed, ho-wever, that the Sun and 
Apollo are always distinct deities in Homer and HEschylus, 
though Euripides, in this passage, appears to treat them as 
one. We say appears, for it is not quite clear that he dcH.‘s 
so. The last line, more literally translated is : 

By those who know the unspoken names of gods. 

And Apollo might have been the epithet of the two deities, 
though given openly to ITurbus, and tacitly to Helios. 

The body is home into the palace. Clymene follows it. 
Merops enters at the head c»f the Hymeneal Chorus. 


Hymen, oh Hymen ! now we Mng, 

Thee, of the bridal train the king, 

From whom all bliss procecKls ; 

And her, Jove’s daughter, heavenly bright, 
Venus, who to Hie nuptial rite 
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The happy virgin leads. 

Oh, Cypria, ever young and fair, 

O loveliest of the queens of heaven ! 

To thee I raise the choral prayer ; 

And to thy son, to whom is given,* 

In links of mutual love to bind 
The sous and daughters of mankind. 

Oh Hymen, Venus, Love ! combine 
To bless our ancient sovereign’s line. 

And honour, in this regal dome. 

The bride who leaves her starry home. 

Our youthful lord to grace. 

Greater is his than monarch’s pride. 

Who gains the love of such a bride ; 

Alone of earthly race. 

Who weds a daughter of the sky : 

\^^lom mortals and immortals vie 
To bless : whose peerless high estate 
Earth’s utmost bounds shall celebrate. 

Merops. Go thou : lead in these damsels : bid the queen 
With solemn H5rmeneal dance and song 
Surround the altars of the gods, within 
The palace, and the sacred seat of Vesta 
First, as the truly pious always use. 

Approach wdth jirayer . . . 

. . from my house be given, 

A dower worthy the celestial bride. 

Attmdant^ Oh king ! in haste my steps have left the palace ; 

. For, from the marble chambers of the treasure 
Pour, through the joints ami fissures of the doors, 

Tliick streaks of blackening smoke : showing within 
No trace of flame : but fume of smouldering ashes. 

But hasten inwards, lest the sudden wrath 
Of Vulcan should involve the walls in fire. 

Amidst these happy nuptials of thy son. 

Merops. How say you ? See that you have not mistaken 
The smoke of sacrifice, which 1 have ordered 
From all the altars, for this smoke you speak of. 
Attendant I have well noted. All is clear, except 
As 1 have said. 

Merops. Knows my wife this, or not ? 

AUendarU. The queen is all intent on sacrifice. 

Merope, I go, then : such l)eginning8, if neglected. 

May lead to fearful ends. Oh, Queen of Fire ! 

Daughter of Ceres ! and thou, bounteous Vulcan I 
Look on my dwelling with benignant eyes. 

Merops goes in, and the Choras expresses its fears. Tho 
(liorus of Virgins, which sung the Hymeneal Song, apiiears 

* MS. illegible. 
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to have gone back into the palace, and the Chorus of Female 
Slaves in the confidence of Clymene, who had assisted her to 
carry in the body, and had left the stage to the Hymeneal 
(J horns, have now returned to their place. 


Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

Where shall I stay my flying feet ? 

How, where no mortal eye their trace can see, 

In air, or earth’s profound obscurity, 

Find an inscrutable retreat ? 

Alas ! alas ! the wretched queen, 

And her dead son, in vain concealed, 

Her grief, her shame will now be seen, 

And all the fearful truth revealed. 

Revealed will be the Sun’s illicit love, 

The tire-imprinted wound, the lightning-brand of Jove. 
Oh wretched with immea.surable grief. 

Daughter of Ocean ! to thy Father si)read 
Thy hands in prayer, to speed to thy relief, 

And chase the penis which o’erhang thy head, 
jl/rrops {iclfhin). Alas ! alas ! 

vHORUS. 

Hear’st thou the monarch’s groans ? 

Iferops. My child ! 

cnoRU.s. 

He calls on him who cannot hear : 

Who lies before him, manifest in death. 

Here ends the Claromontane manuscript. A few” previously 
known fragments remain. One belongs to Merops ; 

The acclaiming multitude drove from my mind 
My own subjection to calamity.* 

The rest belong most probably to the final speech of Ocea- 
nus, who intervenes to reconcile Merops to Clymene, and ex- 
plain the circumstances of Phaethon^s fate. It is clear that 
what passed between the son and father, during the ascent of 
the chariot of the Sun, could be known only to a deity. We 

* Southey expresses a similar sentiment in the ‘’Curse of 
Keliama 

For nature in his pride has dealt the blow , 

And taught the Master of Mankind to kimw% 

Even he mmself is man, and not exempt from woe. 
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therefore think W agner and Hartung are in error in assigning 
these passages to the mortal messenger who announced to 
Clyinene the fall of Phalthon. Herein we concur with Botlie ; 
hut we cannot concur with' him in thinking that the tragedy 
was closed by an epilogue from the Sun. There is iieitlier 
ground nor precedent for the inter v('ntioii of two deities. 

Oceaiius then narrates the Sun's reception of Piiaithon, 
and Pliai'thon’s exaction of the promise made to his raotlua*. 
Tlie Sun liiid urged him to desist from liis rash purpose*. 

Touch not the reins, my child, unskilled to hold them, 

Nor mount the car thou hast not learned to guide. 

The next passage is preserved hy Longinus : Tlie Sun, 
giving the reins to Idiaellioii, says : — 

‘‘ Drive not vithin the Lybian atmosphere ; 

Having no moisture, ’twill not bear thy wheels, 

But send them downward.* 

‘‘ And further on : — 

“ Direct thy course on the seven Pleiades. 

This having heard, he seized the reins, and struck 

The fire-winged steeds, and launched tlicni on their course, 

Along the folds of their ethereal way. 

The sire, behind, rode by the Hirian f star, 

Admonishing his son : ‘ Tend tliitlierwai d ; 

This way direct the chariot ; this way, now. ' 


* This seems to imply, that the elastic force of the vapour, 
generated in a moist atmosphere by the heat of the solar car, tended 
to give it buoyancy. There is another passage, /nc. Fab. Frntj. 46, 
in which the breath of water and fire is enumerated among the 
things that are mighty: — 

Akival ot TTovafiov Kai Trvpbc Bfppov m'oai : 

which Wagner thinks remarkable, as tending to show that the power 
of steam was known to the Athenians. 

t Sirius, immediately before his cosmical rising, was, poeticr'lly 
considered, close behind the Sun. The Sun, therefore, riding either 
wdth or before Sirius, was in the best position to advise his son to 
whom he had abandoned the absolute guidance of the car. — See the 
postscript to this article. 

Used singly, and without any explanatory adjunct, o atrrrip sig- 
nifies the sun, and ro aarpov the dog star ; but the adjective aarpiKoc 
is simply starry, and belongs to no star in particular. 

The Hippolytus is not, in point, two deities both favorable to the 
same persons, Venus opens it as an avenger, and Diana closes it aa 
a comforter. Each has her own distinct interest in the case : but 
Oceanus and the Sun had an equal interest in Olymene Choephoroe. 
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Would you not say that the spirit of the poet ascends 
the chariot with Phaiithon, and sharing his peril flies with 
the fire-winged steeds? for unless it were carried in equal 
course with these celestial works it could not present such 
vivid phantasies.” 

To this narration we may assign a remarkable fragment, 
cited by Athena^us without the name of the ])lay, being part 
of a description of the horses of the Sun. 

One of flower-loving Bacchus, 

.'Etliops, wlio ripens the aiituninal grapes. 

Whoso name men give to wine.* 

It would seem, that one of the fonr liorses was separately 
dominant in eacli of the four seasons, and that each had its 
own tutelar deity. 

Tlio last preserved passage must he very near the close of 
the spcecJi of Ocean us, and relates to tlio burial of Pluiethon 
under ilie shade of his sisters, metamorphosed into poplars. 

Cool-shadowing trees 

Shall spread their fond arms o’er his loved remains. 

Tliat this portion of tlie fable was adopted ])oth by 
cliylus and Euripiih;\s, avc have the authority of Pliny. 

iEschylus had 2:)recedcd Jturijiidos in the treatment of this 
subject, in the tragedy of the Ileliades : the Daughters of th& 
San. 

Of this tragedy too little is preserved to enable us to form 
an idea of its jilan. 

The three sisters of Phaethon might have formed the 
Chorus, as the three Furies form that of the Eumenides. Wo 
do not agree with those learned Germans, wlio are for resolv- 
ing every Chorus into one Procrustean number. We think 
the Chorus of the Eumenides was three, and that of the Sup- 
pliants fifty. Of this hereafter. Hermann thinks the sisters 
of Phaethon could not have formed the Chorus, because the 
Chorus must remain to the end, and the metamorphosis of the 
sisters is (as above noticed) included in the tragedy. But the 
metamorphosis might have been the subject of prophecy, 
or might have commenced as the drama closed, like the sink- 
ing of the rock in Prometheus. 

AEschylus makes the Po run westward into the ocean ; 
therefore the Ocean-nymphs might have formed the Chorus, 

* See the frequent aWoTra divov in Homer. 
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or the Kymphs of the Po. But on the precedents of the 
Eumenides, the Choephoroe, and the Suppliants, we think it 
most probable that the Chorus gave its title to the tragedy. 

The Chorus might, however, have been more numerous, as 
mythologists are not agreed about the number of the sisters 
of Phaethou. Hyginus makes them seven. 

The Scholiast on Homer, Od. xvii. 208, makes Phaethou 
and his three sisters the oflspring of the Sun and of Ehoda, 
daughter of Asoi)iis ; represents the wandering of the solar 
car, the coiillagration of the earth, the striking of Phaethou 
by the tliunderbolt, his fall into the Po, and tlio incessant 
weeping of his sisters, whom »Jupitcr, in compassion, changes 
into poplars, and their tears into amber. “ This story,” says 
the ^Scholiast, is to be found in the tragic poets from 
which Welcker infers that, as it is not the story of Euripides, 
it must have been the story of /Eschyl\}s. But Hermann 
holds, that the words of the Scholiast mean no more than 
tliat the sul)jcct of Phaetlion had been treated by the tragic 
wi-itors, tliougli the Sclioliast gave the commonly receivial 
story in liis own way. 

According to Pliny, H^scliylus places the Po in Iberia, and 
represents it as identical with the Khone, and running west- 
ward into the ocean. At the same tune, it is clear from one 
small fragment, 

Tlie Adrianian women shall preserve 

The form of lamentation, 

that .^schylus jilaced the course of the Po not far from the 
Adriatic. It is probable, therefore, seeing how little at that 
time the Athenians knew of Italy, that he gave the general 
name of Il>eria to the whole tract of country lying between 
the Adriatic and the ocean-coast from the Ehdne to the Pillars 
of Hercules. 

The most impoiiant fragment of the Heliades is preserved 
by Athenaeus, xi. p. 469, where he is treating of the golden 
cup, in which the 8un passes in slumber from west to east, 
under the sliadow of night, below the visible boundary of 
the ocean. He gives on this subject passages of Stesi- 
chorus, Antimachus, Mimnermus, Theolytus, Pherecydes, and, 
amongk them, the following of yEschylus, being unques- 
tionably j>art of an address by the Choms to Phaethon : we 
adopt Heraiaim’s reading 
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Where, on the limits of the western deep, 

The golden vessel, framed by V ulcan’s art. 

Awaits thy sire’s descent. When he has found 
Refuge and rest beneath the thickest gloom 
Of sacred sable-steeded Night, therein 
He holds his billowy, long, circumfluous way. 

There are two fragments of uncertain dramas which Her- 
mann thinks may be assigned to the Heliades : one which 
may be aptly addressed to discourage the rashness of Phae- 
thon : — 


’Tis wrong to bear a too swift-footed course, 

For none who fail have credit for good counsel. 

The other may have been spoken by the Heliades, compar- 
ing their fate with that of the Pleiades, and justifying, by 
example, their incessant lamentation : — 

The seve^illustrious daughters 
Of Atlas wept their father’s heavy toil, 

Bearing the weight of heaven ; where now they wear 
The forms of mighty splendour, wingless Plei^s. 

Whatever was the plan of -<$lschylus, it was in all prob- 
ability confined to the fate of Pliaethon and his sisters. 
Euripides, we may agree with Hartung, “ varied and ex- 
tended the argument by introducing the nuptial preparations 
and the peril of Clymene. Clymeno became thereby the 
principal character. This change was the source of the many 
excellences by which this drama was distinguished ; and how 
great these were, any one capable of judgment must under- 
stand from its remains.” 

Goethe prefaces his restoration by expressing his sense of 
the profound reverence with which such precious remains are 
to be approached, and remarking on the simple tragic grandeur 
of the fable, in which the action is confined to the locality, 
and not extended to the whole universe, as in Ovid and 
^^^onnus, so that the interest is concentrated on the persons of 
the drama. 

According to the view which we have taken of the ar- 
rangement, the action begins with the dawn. The discussions 
of Phaethon with Clymeno and Merops, and his departure 
for the Palace of the Sun, take place before sunrise. His 
fall occurs while he is yet on the ascent. The thunder-clap, 
and the fall, as of a meteoric mass, announce the catastrophe 

VOL. III. 24 
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to Clymene and the Chorus. The early bolt of %Tupiter pre- 
vents the calamities which the longer course of Phaethon, in 
the later poets, inflicts on the world. The Sun apparently, 
however grieving for liis child, resumes the vacant place, and 
the solar chariot continues its way through the heavens. 
The nuptial preparations, begun by the old king in his morn- 
ing hope, are continued by him, in ignomnee of the fate of 
his supposed son, till nearly the evening. The anguish and 
fears of Clymene are separated by the nuptial Chorus from 
the discovery of the catastrophe by Meroi>s, his consecpient 
mourning and anger. The intervening deity then reconciles 
the husband to the wife, and j)oints to both a melancholy 
consolation in the eternal rest of Phaethon under the shade of 
his sisters, weeping amber on his tomb. 

“ !May after-time,” says Goethe, discover more of this 
inestimable work. I almost envy the happiness of those who 
may live to see it, and may be thereby fuilber excited to per- 
severe in the study of antiquity, whence solely pure education, 
and the advancement of the nobler humanities, arc to be 
hoped and expected.” 

in this vow and in these hopes wc mcj^t fully and cordially 
concur ; tliinking, as we do with Harris, that the “ golden 
period” of Grecian greatness, within which the Atlienian 
tragic theatre flourished, was a providential event in honour 
of liuman nature, to show to what perfection the species might 
ascend.”* M. S. O. 


Po-sTscRiPT : referred to in the Note t at page 36G. 

We said we should notice, incidentally, any essential dif- 
ferences in tlie arrangement. Wc did not add, in tlie inter- 
pretation ; for this would lead us too far from our present pur- 
pose into criticism on various readings. This passage, how- 
ever, having been the subject of much controversy, and, what 
is worse, of an “ emendation,” whicli has found favour, though 
it appears to us one of the most monstrous ever made, we 
hope to be excused if we make it an exception to our rule of 
critical abstinence. 


Ilermee, book iii. chap, v. 
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The passage, as it stands in all the best editions of Lon- 
ginus, is : 

Ilan)p d’ oiriaBe vStra Sleipiov jSe^ufQ 
''iirirevEf TraiSa vovOerdv. 

Kutgersius (VaricB LectimeSy L. Bat. 1618), proposed as an 
emendation 2£/^a/oy. This has been rejected by the editors 
of Longinus : Faber, Tollius, Pearce, More, Toup, Weiske ; 
and almost as unanimously adopted by the editors of the 
fragments ; Barnes, Musgrave, liindorf, Bothe, Wagner. It 
seems to us difficult to imagine a more outrageous absurdity. 

2e/f»a7of, or is the outer horse on either 

side. . The inner horse is the yoke horse. The (feifu/og occurs 
in Sophocles, with the addition of ds^iog, to show that it was 
the outer horse on the right side, utschylus and Euripides 
use 6n^oL(p6^og in a general sense, as characterizing either co- 
operation or freedom of action ; but, in a particular sense, 
neither of these words would be properly used without ex- 
pressing the right or left ^de. 

The Sun rode behind. Behind, with reference to the 
chariot, obviously. But how can the adverb be con- 

strued with vwra, so as to make it signify behind the back of 
the horse? And then, what becomes of IWsus? How could 
the Sun ride behind the back of the horse, unless he rode on 
his tail ? But if he rode on him at all, he would be a postilion 
to his own chariot, and take on himself a share in its guidance, 
which he had indis23utably abandoned, wholly and exclusively, 
to Phaethon. 

And if he placed himself behind the horse, without riding 
on him at all, he would be only self-supported : floating in 
vacuo. Mythology gives all the gods vehicles : excepting only 
those who have wings. Apollo and Vulcan fall from heaven. 
Mercury never starts on his errand till he has tied on his 
talaria. 

We concur with the editors of Longinus in rejecting Rutger- 
sius’s emendations and in adhering to the MS. reading, 

We concur with Toup and Weiske in rejecting the inter- 
pretation which seme have given to : equus astricus. 

If this had been otherwise correct, Euripides would not have 
used the term vaguely : he 'would have specified the star to 
which the horse belonged. But there is no authority for such 
an interpretation ; nor for supposing that the Sun liad any 
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rest-horses, like a modern four-in-hand. His four steeds were 
immortal and imchangeable, like himself. 

The literal translation of the passage, as it stands in Lon- 
ginus, is : 

The Father, behind, having gone on the back of Sirius, 

Rode, advising his son. 

It is difficult to imagine the God of Day riding on the hack 
of a dog : even of the Canis Civlestis. 

But the name Sirius does not necessarily suggest the idea of 
a dog. If 2 s/^/o 5 he correctly derived from “ Sol, teste 
Suida” (Steph. Thes^ ed. Valpy. p. 8288), atrr'fi^ is Stella 

Solar i% the Star peculiarly belonging to the Sun, as his 
auxiliary in the diffusion of heat. “ This Star is also called 
the Dog of Orion hut Sirius is another name of the Star, not 
the name of the Dog. 

In passages where poetical dignity is given to the personi- 
fied Star, he is called only Sirius. Quintus Smymaeus seems 
to give a chariot and horses to Sirius in the passage cited by 
Toup : 

Oloc TTfparwv ava^aivfrai ^QKtavtno 

'HiXioc, Im a/iapvfffftttVf 

rivp, ore 01 TrwXotoi Kai upfiatn avp^tptr a<rrt)p 
'2iipiog . 

“ As the Sun appears, rising up from the limits of 
Ocean, radiating splendid fire on the earth : when the Star 
Sirius is home, together with him, by horses and chariots,” — 
i.e., when the chariots and horses of Sirius and the Sun run 
side by side along the circle of the sky. 

The MSS. of Longinus have all &ra, from which the 
editors have made vura, dropping the aspirate. 

A reading, stiU nearer to the MSS. than that which has 
been adopts, would be iv rd : 

IlaT^p S’ oxufff Iv tp rd Xtipiov pitutg 
"Iwivit frdiSa vot^irdv, 

** The Father, having gone behind, in that part of the sky 
in which were the res Sirii (Sirius himself, his chariot and 
noisesL rode, admonishing his son.” We suggest this, with 
all deference : but we think it a presentable lection. 

The Greeks computed their canicular days from the heliacal 
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rising of Sirius — the time when his rising first becomes visible 
in the morning twilight — which is not till he is about fifteen 
degrees in advance of the Sun : in other words, when the Sun 
is about fifteen degrees below the horizon, at the time of the 
rising of the Star. 

The cosmical rising of Sirius (the time when he rises with 
the Sun), is therefore about Mteen days earlier than the 
heliacal. Intermediately, the Star, being in the path of the 
Sun, is lost in the splendour of his rays. 

At Athens, in the time of Euripides, the heliacal rising of 
Sirius, by an approximate computation, occurred in the begin- 
ning of July : the cosmical, consequently, just after the middle 
of J une. 

It occurred, therefore, before the close of the period within 
which the nightingale sings : the season distinctly marked in 
the beginning of the tragedy, vv. 41 — 45. 

Immediately before his^josmical rising, Sirius, as we have 
said, poetically considered, was close behind the Solar chariot. 

"I'j'jrfc jg/i/ is used for riding in a chariot. 
in the prologue of Ion, is the rising Sun. 

If we were to make a picture in our minds of the position, 
we should place the chariot of Sirius behind the chariot of the 
Sun, a little on one side : the horses of Sirius abreast of the 
solar wheels : Sirius, not as a dog, but as a sidereal deity ; 
and Helios standing by him in the chariot, on the side nearest 
to Phaethon. 

M. S. 0. 


HOE^ DEAMATIC^.— No. 3.* 

[Published in Fraser^ 8 Magazine for October, 1857.] 

THE FLASK ” OF CRATINUS, 

Prisco si credis, Mtecenas docte, Cratino, 

Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina possunt, 

Qu£e scribuntur aqua3 potoribus : ut male sanos 
Adscripsit Liber Satyris Faunisque poetas. 

Vina fere dulces oluerunt mane Camosuse. 

Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus. 

Ennius ipse pater nunquam, nisi potus, ad arma 
Prosiluit dicenda. Forum putealqiie libonis 
Mandabo siccis, adiinam cantare severis. 

* The first two numbers appeared in Frastr for March and April, 
1852. The writer had not then leisure to work out his design. 
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No water-drinker’s verse, if faith you give 
To old Cratinus, long can please, or live. 

Bacchus assigned to bards, at most half-sane. 

Their place with Fauns and Satyrs in his train. 

Homer so praises wine, you clearly tell 
By that alone, he liked it passing well. 

Old Eimius ne’er sprang forth of arms to sing, 

‘Without the aid that strong potations bring. 

Let those who drink not, and austerely dine, 

Pry up in law : the Muses smell of wine. 

Hor. Epist. I. 19. 


C UMBEELAND translates llor/vjj flagon : but, as it 
had a wicker coat, it w'as more properly a flask; 
much larger, however, than anything we are accus- 
tomed to call so. It was, in fact, a llask in construction, and 
a flagon in capacity ; a sort of pocket-pistol for Pantagruel. 

The loss of this comedy is one of the greatest in the wreck 
of the Greek drama ; not merely from wliat must have been 
its intrinsic value, but from the remarkable circumstances 
attending its production. 

Aristophanes, in a parahasis of the Knights, reproached the 
Athenians ’svith tludr neglect of their most illustrious comic 
])0<ds when they liad grown old and past the power of dra- 
matic production ; and instanced Cratinus, wlio had once, 
amidst their tumultuous applause, rushed along in an irresis- 
tible torrent, uprooting o.aks, and planes, and enemies ; when, 
in all festivals, nothing w'as heard but some of his choral 
songs ; and now that his intellect w'as dimmed, and his lyre 
wa.^ unstrung, and his coronal was dry, and himself as dry as 
his coronal, perishing with thii-st, they had no pity for liim ; 
whereas, for the sake of his foniier victories, he ought to be 
drinking in the Prytaneum, and seated in becoming apparel 
in the most honourable place of the theatre. 

Cratinus, less grateful for the honour done to his past 
achievements, than indignant at the disparagement thrown on 
his present decline, produced, at the age of ninety-seven, his 
comedy of the Flask, and carried off the first prize against the 
Clmids of Aristophanes, which, in the judgment of Aristo- 
phanes himself, was the best of all his comedies, ilristo- 
phanes was third in this contest, Amipsias being second with 
his Kmnos,^' 

* Konnos was the preceptor of Socrates. The purpose of this, 
comedy, like that of the Clouds, was i^robably to laugh at Socrates. 
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In the Flash, Cratinus introduced Comceclia, as Ms wife, 
seeking a divorce from him on the ground of his having 
neglected her, and given himself up to his mistress, Metha, 
which signifies not drunkenness, but addiction to drink ; the 
Beuverye of Itabelais.’*^ Here, as in many other Greek dramas, 
the taste of the Athenians for judicial pleadings may have 
been largely indulged, in the advocacy of their respective 
claims liy Comot^dia and Metha, each holding that Cratinus 
belonged exclusively to her. 

The fragments of tMs comedy are few and brief ; but they 
throw some light on its scope and progress. 

The first two in order are from a speech of Comoedia. 


I. 

Now I would turn attention to this question, — 
Whether, being thus devoted to a rival, 

To her, and for her he calumniates me ? 

Old age and wine have wrought this change upon him, 
That he thinks nothing equal to his Metha. 


II. 

Once I was his de3t* wife, but now no more so. 

The Athenians mixed water with their wine, and to tMs 
practice that of Cratinus himself w\as not an exception. 
Comoedia, in the next fragment, represents him as so absorbed 
in his favourite beverage, that all his ideas, even of female 
beauty, were expressed in images drawn from it. 


Now if he looks upon a youthful beauty, 
He asks, if one of her to three of water 
Would be a pleasant mixture ? 


In a fragment which appears to belong to it, Socrates is called “ best 
of the few, and vainest of the many,” and is praised, perhaps ironi- 
cally, for his fortitude in going about with a threadbare cloak and 
worn-out shoes, yet, with all this manifest poverty, never conde- 
scending to flatter. Vain is here used, not in our ordinary sense 
of the adjective, but in that which we give it when w'e say adverbially 
in vain. Labour in vain. Coming to nothingness. This is the sense 
of “Vanity of vanities,” in EccMastes. Socrates is addressed as 
the best of the few — the few being the good ; but at the same time, 
as a singularly useless member of the State ; tlie most remarkable 
specimen of a man taking much trouble with no result. 

* Qui feut premier, soil ou beuverye ? Soif : car qui eust beu sans 
soif durant le tem^s dinnocence ? Beuverye : car privatio pramp- 
ponit hahitwn. — L. i. c. 5. 
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Cratinus begins his reply by something like a forensic 
formula, of which several examples are adduced from Greek 
orators. 

IV. 

You see the preparation and the purpose. 

That is, you see how my adversary has got up the case 
against me. He then proceeds to repudiate the mixture of 
one to three, which had been assumed to be his taste. 


I like not one to three, but half and half. 

And then vindicates his taste for 'wine by the sentence ; — 


A water-drinker brings forth nothing wise. 

This line has been preserved by the author of an epigram 
in Athenaeus.* 

“ ‘ Nought wise a water-drinker's brain can spin 
So sang our old Cratinus in his jollity, 

Redolent daily, not of one good skin, 

But a whole barrel of the choicest quality. 

* AVine is the poet's Pegasus,’ he said. 

Through all his house were Bacchic garlands spread, 

And ivy wreathed his brow, like Bacchus’s own head.” 

As an illustration of his j)roposition, the 'wdne that is in him 
overflows in a splendid dithynimbic, 'which diu'vvs from one 
of the interlocutors the follo'wing expressions of admira- 
tion : — 

VII. 

Oh, K ing Apollo ! what a stream of words ! 

The springs resound : from his twelve-fountained throat 
llissus rouB in flood. AVhat can 1 say ? 

Unless some stop his mouth, the gushing torrent 
Will bear down all before it. 

After this, Comcedia appears to have been asked how, if 
judgment were given in her favour, she would keep her 
Jhusband sober t 


vni. 

— How, how can any one 
Keep him from drink ? from too much drink ? 


* K 39, c. 
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COMtEDIA. 

1 know. 

I will come down like lightning on his wine-tnbs : 

Burn up his casks to ashes : smash all vessels 

That minister to drink ; he shall not have 

So much unbroken as a vinegar-cruet. 

Meineke thinks that Cratinus becomes penitent, returns to 
his first wife, and dismisses Metha : which he infers from the 
next fragment : — 

IX. 

I feel and own my wickedness and folly. 

But we cannot see more in this, than repentance for having 
altogether discarded Comcedia, and taken exclusively to 
Metha. No. Cratinus remained what he was to the last : 
or Aristophanes could never have said that he died of a broken 
heart on seeing the running to waste of a barrel of wine which 
had been fractured in a Lacedaemonian incursion. 

The other fragments are short, and throw little light on 
the subject, and we cannot state from evidence the termina- 
tion of the fable. Nevertheless, we think the premises, as 
we have them, point to only one conclusion. Comcedia and 
Metha each severally pleaded her exclusive right to Cratinus : 
Cratinus demonstrated that liis devotion to Comcedia would 
be unavailing without the inspiration of Metha ; and they 
finished, like the heroines of a German tragedy, by agreeing 
to live in harmony with the hero and each other. 

There are some traces of a festival, in which Cratinus eats 
and drinks abundantly, and which probably, with its festal 
songs, wound up the drama. 

We may presume the comedy to have contained some choice 
dithyrambics, not only in the torrent of verse poured forth 
by Cratinus himself, and so singularly panegyrized in a 
passage previously cited, but in the cliori odes ; and that in 
these Bacchus was celebrated conjointly with the Athenians, 
as in the few fragments of the dithyrambics of Pindar 'wliich 
have been spared to us. 

The Greek Bacchic Chorus grew out of the songs of the 
vintage; recitations between the choral songs grow into 
dialogues, and progressively into the drama. Cratinus is 
justly regarded as the father of the Old Comedy. It is 
claimed for him, as for .^Eschylus in Tragedy, that he was the 
first who established order in the disposition of the scenes, 
limiting the number of the speakers to three : which Horace 
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lays down as a rule of the drama : Nec qiiarta Joqui jpersona 
lahm'd ; and that from jokes, which had aimed only at excit- 
ing laughter, ho took to lasliing public and private vice in all 
it^ forms, and administered his flagellations with more justice 
than mercy. The Old Comedy thus became a mighty instru- 
ment of moral and political censure, and the satiric rod was 
wielded most ofiectively by Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristo- 
phanes, whom both Horace and Persius cite as their three 
greiit precursors in the poetical denunciation of rascals. The 
Old Comedians had, in fact, an unlimited lawful authority to 
say whatever they pleased of anybody : they spared neither 
gods nor men ; and they exercised, during about sixty-four 
years, a very salutary control over profligates and demagogues, 
till the licence degcnemted into abuse ; or, in other words, 
became obnoxious to parties in the State who had sufficient 
power to coerce it. 

( Hir present purpose, however, is not with the moral and 
political censorship exercised by tin* Old Coim3dy, but with 
the doctrine of which the Flask ” funiishes the text — the 
necessary dependence of good poetry on good li<pior. 

Homer’s Demodocus has a cup of wine by him,* to drink 
as his mind may direct. Hercules, the finest gentleman of 
antiquity, according to Ij^rd Moiiboddo,t — and tlicrngh not 
himself a poet, one of the greatest subjects of i)oetry — is dis- 
tinctly characterized by his love of strong potations. 

AVordsworth, though himself a water-drinker, could sympa- 
thize with Fancy and Feeling in their Ikicchic expression, 
and could not resist the pleasure of transcribing a portion of 
an ode,J in which Cotton represents himself garrisoning his 
little castle with jolly fellows, and fortifying it with old sack 
against the artillery of winter. 

AVordsw’orth’s own genius is in no respect Baccliic : it is 
neither epic, nor dramatic, nor dithyrambic. He has deep 

♦ 0<^g8. viii. 70. 

f “Horace, who was, after Hercules, the finest gentleman of 
antiipiity.” 

X In the preface to the edition of hia poems published in 1815. Tlio 
paasage referred to above immediately precedes the verses quoted by 
Wor&worth : 

Fly, fly ; the foe advances fast 
Into^our fortress let us haste. 

Where all the roarers of the north 
Cm neither storm nor starve us forth. 
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thought and deep feeling, graceful imaginings, great pathos, 
and little passion. Withal, his Muse is as decorous as Pamela, 
much of a Vestal, and nothing of a Bacchant. Therefore, 
though we have cited him as a witness, we shall not treat 
him as either plaintih’ or defendant in the cause. 

The inspiration of lyrical poetry by wine might be amply 
illustrated by the theory and practice of its greatest masters, 
from Alcaeus downwards. The Old Comedy was in its origin 
essentially lyrical, and never lost sight of its Bacchic birth ; 
and though the personal history of many of its brightest 
ornaments is obscure, yet, as far as positive evidence goes, 
there is not a single water-drinker among them. 

We have shown the Bather of Comedy as a devotee of 
Bacchus. According to Athemeus, the Father of Tragedy 
was no less so, and never wrote when he was sober : which 
led Sophocles to say to him, Oh, .d^sehylus ! if what you 
do you do well, you do it, not knowing what you do.”* And 
^schylus occasionally justified liis practice by making his 
heroes do the same. For sample, in the Cabiri, he brought 
Jason and his companions gloriously drunk on the stage ; and 
in the very small remnants sve have of this drama, we find 
them threatening to drink up all the wine in the place so 
thoroughly, that they will not leave even a drop of vinegar. 

Sophocles, though he blamed .Fschylus for over-indulgence 
in wine, was nevertheless far from anti-Bacchic in his habits. 
We find him at Chios very facetious in his cups.f 

Euripides was not given to merriment ; he has been called 
dysXaffroij the iinlaughing, as his preceptor, Anaxagoras, 
had been before him, and as subsequently was Crassns, the 
grandfather of the Triumvir; who is said never to have 
laughed hut once, which was at a joke of his own cracking, 
on the congeniality of the lips and the lettuce, when he saw 
an ass eating thistles. J Whereon Cicero observes, that this 
single exception does not take away his title to the appella- 
tion. Euripides is accused by Alexander Aiitolus — who calls 
him laughter-hating — of not enlivening wine with 


There underground a magazine 
Of sovereign juice is cellared in : 

Liquor that will the siege maintain, 
Should Phmbus ne'er return again. 

* Athenseus, p. 428, f. t Id., p. (i03, f. 

X Slmilem habent labra lactucam. 
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jests but this shows that lie did drink wine, though he 
was not facetious in his cups like Sophocles. And we may 
obsen^e, incidentally, that those who hold tragedy to have 
progressively degenerated from its original grandeur in 
^schylus, cannot deny the simultaneous diminution of the 
Bacchic inspiration. At the same time, we nowhere find 
more splendid panegyrics on good liquor, and its influence on 
the enjoyment of life, than in the dramas of Euripides, espe- 
cially the “ Bacchae ” and “ Cyclops,” and the speech of 
Hercules to the Attendant, in the “ Alcestis 

Ho you ! why look you thus solemn and thoughtful? 

It ill becomes a servant to meet guests 

With gloomy looks ; their due is cordial service. 

Here you receive your master’s ancient friend 
A^'ith dismal aspect and contracted brows, 

Bending your mind to some extraneous grief. 

Come here, that you may grow a wiser man. 

Know you the nature of an mortal things ? 

Ko I whence should you have learned it ? Listen, then : 

To all mankind death is the foreshown doom ; 

Kor is there one of all who live to-day, 

That knows if he shall see to-morrow’s dawn. 

There is no art to pierce the clouds, that hide 
The end to which the steps of Fortune lead. 

Now having heard and learned thus much from me, 

Make glad your spirit : drink : the passing day 
Esteem your own, and all the rest as Fortune’s. 

Worship especially the sweetest Power 
Of Heaven to mortal meu : lienignant Venus. 

]->eave useless cares, and profit by my words. 

If right you deem them, as I think you must do. 

Adorn your head with wreaths, and cross this threshold 
To drink with me ; and well I know the bowl, 

Sparkling with joyous impulses, will drive you 
Out of this dark contraction of your mind. 

Men 8houl<l learn wisdom from mortality ; 

And ’tis my judgment that to all who pass 
Their days w ith solemn looks and pursed-up brows. 

Life is not truly life, but mere calamity. 

Of the habits of Eupolis wo have no direct evidence ; but 
BS he was terzo fra cotanio senno — second in time — of the 
three great names of the Old Comedy — 

WuboliSf atque Cratiniu<, ArUtopfianesque poSkXff 
* Aulus Gellius ; xv. 20. 

f Persius’ft enumeration is more strictly chronological : 
audaci gukumque affUite Cratim 
Iratum EupoUdem prmgrandi cum sene pailet. 
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we may presume that if ho had formed anything like a 
contrast to the other two, it would have been recorded as a 
phenomenon. 

Aristophanes himself, notwithstanding his jokes on the 
vinosity of Cratinus, is said in Atlienaeus* to have been well 
primed with wine when he sat down to write, f And as 
Aristophanes has taken, in fame, the lead of his predecessors, 
it may be said that the progress of comic genius kept pace 
with that of the Bacchic inspiration. 

So much for the great masters of the Athenian theatre. 
The Middle Comedy w'as less poetical than the Old, and the 
I^ew than the Middle ; and with these we descend progres- 
sively into a more and more temperate region. 

In the Middle Comedy, the Chorus appears to have first 
lost its lyrical character, and finally to have disappeared 
altogether. In the New Comedy, the Chorus has no place. 
The Middle Comedy, being interdicted from personal and 
political satire, turned back on the mythical ages, and brought 
forward gods and heroes ; n^ perhaps without some covert 
glances at the present under tne semblance of the past. This 
was precisely the plan on which Juvenal proposed to act. 
As Tigellinus could not be touched with impunity, he would 
try what could be made of jEneas and Turnus, Achilles, 
Hylas, and the Nymphs, and the more recent and real men 
whose ashes reposed along the Appian and Flaminian Ways, 

Even this course, however, was not altogether safe. For 
though the story that Anaxandrides was starved to death, by 
the sentence of an Athenian tribunal, for a libel on the city, 
rests on no solid foundation, it is certain that the shadowing 
out of men in power, under names of departed heroes, could 
not but have been attended with peril if the audience per- 
ceived the application. Thus the IVIiddle Comedy gradually 
subsided into pictures of manners and characters of every- 
day life, to which the New Comedy was exclusively devoted. 

But both abound with praises of conviviality. The rc- 

* P. 429. a. 

t Kabelais took after his masters of the Old Comedy : “A la com- 
position de ce livre seignenrial, je ne perdy ne employai oncques plus 
ny aultre temps que celluy qui estoit estabh a prendre ma refection 
corporelle, scavoir eat, beuvant et mangeant. Aussi est-ce la juste 
heure descripre ces haultes matidres et sciences profundes."— 
Prol. 1. i. 
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mains of the ^Middle Comedy are redolent of - festivity, and 
the New Comedy supplied, according to Plutarch, *Hhe 
greatest number of jdeasant things to be lieard as accompani- 
ments to suppers, with which it was so mixed up, that it 
seemed as if they could be more easily carried through with- 
out wine than without Menander ; pleasant things, in sweet 
and familiar diction, worthy to be heard by the sober, with 
nothing to annoy, and much to delight the jovial.* Wo do 
not coustnie this too literally, as implying that wine had 
ceased to be indispensable at suppers, for it is not easy to 
conceive the jovial iis receiving delight from anything else in 
its absence ; but \ve take it as a strong expression of the 
great pleiisure which was added to banquets, by recitations 
of pleiisant passages from the favourite i)oet of the New 
Comedy. 

At the same time it must be admitted, that in these second 
and third forms of comedy, everything is more temperate and 
subdued than in their vigorous and fiery precursor. We find 
in them even praises of water-drinking. Eubulus (Middle 
Comedy) says — “ Pure water-drinkers are inventive ; wine 
clouds the mind a passage wdiich is certainly a'rr^offhiovu^ov. 
But the interlocutor in Athenieus immediately subjoins an 
opposite quotation from Amphis (also Middle Comedy), to 
the effect, that there is a power of discourse in wine, and 
that the genius of w’ater-drinkers is stuijciied by their thin 
potations. 

I'here are, however, more praises of temp^ ranee in wine 
than of pure water-drinking. Thus, there are many rcconi- 
mendations to mix it ^vith water, t and always more than 

^ QuoiMt. St/mp. viu. 3, p. 712, b. 

t Lord Monboddo, whose tastes were all Greek, warmly advo 
cates this mixed liquor : “As by Isis a plant was discovered which 
furnished bread to man, so by Osiris, her husband and brother, an 
art was invented of making a drink for man. This art is what is 
called J'ermentatlony which he applied to the juice of the grape ; and 
so first made wine, which, although it has been very much abused 
(as almost every production of nature and art has been by man), 
and therefore is very proi>erly styled by Milton, The sweet poison of 
miMUsed mney Uiay be applied to the most useful purposes ; for it is 
the best cordial of old age, and at all times of life it enlivens the 
spirits, and therefore Bacchus is called by Virgil Last'd'm dator, and 
it cherishes the stomach. But it is a great abuse of this liquor in 
modern times, to drink it pure, without mixture of water, which I 
am sorry to observe so much practised in Britain, where port, a wine 
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half and half. Euhulua introduces Bacchus himself, saying 
even of this mixed liquor : 

Three cups, no more, I mix for prudent guests : 

The first for health : the next for love and pleasure : 

The third for sleep, which being drained, the wise 
Will hasten home. The fourth is not for us, 

But insolence : the fifth belongs to clamour ; 

The sixth to riotous merriment : the seventh 
To jeers : the eighth to rows, and summoners 
In law : the ninth to wrath ; the tenth to madness. 

Fighting, with bowls for missiles. Thus, much wine, 

Poured into one small vessel, trips up equally 
The minds and heels of the drinkers. 

Philemon, second only to Menander among the authors of 
the New Comedy, was himself a model of temperance (it 
does not appear that lie was a water-drinker), and lived more 
than a century ; but Cratinus, witli all his jollity, had nearly 
completed one. The Old Comedy, though not all poetry, 
abounded with poetry of the highest order. The New 


full as strong as the best Greek wine, the Chian (as I am informed 
by a genticman who has been in Greece and often drank of that 
wine), is drunk without any mixture of water, which makes it very 
inflammatory and intoxicating ; whereas wine, properly mixed with 
water, is a much better drink than pure water, for it corrects the 
coldness and crudity of the water, and, I am persuaded, invigorates 
the stomach, and makes it more easily digest that unnatural diet, 
as I call it, flesh. It is therefore true what Solomon has said, Thai 
wine without water is not good, nor water without mne ; but both toge- 
ther make an excellent d^ink.* The ancient Greeks and Homans, as 
they did not drink wine without w^ater, so neither did they drink 
water without wine, if they could get wine ; and the Roman soldier, 
who could not afford wine, rather than drink pure water, mixed 
vinegar with it, and made of it a liquor called Posca. Virgil there- 
fore has very properly described the use of wine, when, speaking of 
Bacchus, he has said ; 

Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis. 

The ancient Greeks therefore never drank it pure, even in the heroic 
ages, when they were so much bigger and stronger than in after- 
times. The Romans also mixed it with water, and Horace calls 
loudly for it : 

Quis puer ocyns 

Restinguet ardentis Falemi 
Pociila piwtereunte lympM 

Ancient Metaphpsks, vol. iv, p. 141. 


Last verse of the Apoaypha. 
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Comedy never soared into the sky, to build a Cuckoo-city-in- 
the-Clouds ; nor ferried over the Styx, beating time with its 
oars to the accompaniment of a chorus of frogs. It stood 
quietly on earth, and held the mirror up to human life. The 
Muses of the Old Comedy were never found without Bacchus. 
For Cratinus, tlieir Hippocrene ran wLue. But, before Phile- 
mon came on the stage, Bacchus, Silenus, and the Satyrs had 
left it. They left it, in fact, with the lyrical Chorus, and re- 
turned to it no more as the presiding powers of the theatre. 
But they slied their influence on Emiius, the Father of Latin 
poetry, botJi epic and dramatic. Wo have seen, in the 
motto to tliis article, how well ho kept up the Dionysic suc- 
cession. The motto begins with Cratinus, and ends with 
Ennius. We shall for the present go no farther than our 
text, and we might conclude with applying to this point 
what Persius applied to another, in a very happy expression, 
as if the glorious old poet had been all heart : 

Car juhet hoc Ennt. 

So bids the heart of Ennius. 

But, as we have given one or two views of the other side of 
the question, we will terminate with the most striking — from 
a congenial source, the old Sicilian Comedy — the often- 
(pioted sentiment of Epicharmus. This is, in the original, a 
single line ; but it is a trochaic tetrameter, and its full mean- 
ing cannot be expressed, like that of Cratinus^s senarius, in 
one. We therefore give it in two : 

Be sober, and not lightly credulous : 

These arc the nerves and sinews of the mind. 
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MEMOIES OF PEKCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.* 

[Reprinted irom. Fra8f'r‘ s Magazine, June, 1858, vol. Ivii. No. cccxlii.] 

Rousseau, ne recevant aucun auteur, remercie Madame de 

ses bontes, et la prie de ne plus venir chiez lui. ” 

R ousseau liad a great aversion to visitors of all classes, 
but especially to literary visitors, feeling sure that they 
would print something about him. A lady, who had 
long persisted in calling on him, one day published a brochure, 
and sent him a copy. He rejoiced in tlie opportunity which 
brought her under his rule of exclusion, and terminated their 
intercourse by tlie above billet-doux. 

Rousseau’s rule bids fair to become general with all who 
wish to keep in the secretum iter et falleniis semita viice, and 
not to become materials for general gossip. For not only is 
a departed author of any note considered a fair subject to be 
dissected at the tea-table of the reading public, but all his 
fi iends and connections, ho\i»ever quiet and retiring and un- 
obtrusive may have been the general tenor of their lives, 
must be served up with him. It is the old village scandal 
on a larger scale ; and as in these days of universal locomo- 
tion people know nothing of their neighbours, they prefer 
tittle-tattle about notorieties to the retailing of whispers about 
the Jenkinses and Tomkinses of the vicinity. 

This appetite for gossip about notorieties being once created 
in the “reading public,” there will be always found persons 
to minister to it ; and among the volunteers of this service, 
those who are best informed, and who most valued the de- 
parted, will probably not be the foremost. Then come biog- 
raphies abounding with errors ; and then, as matter of de- 
fence perhaps, comes on the part of friends a tardy and more 
authentic narrative. This is at best, as Mr. Hogg describes 
it, a “ difficult and delicate task.” But it is always a matter 
of choice and discretion. No man is bound to write the life 
of another. No man, who does so, is bound to tell the public 
all he knows. On the contrary, lie is bound to keep to him- 

* “ Shelley and his Writings.” By Charles S. Middleton. Lon- 
don: Newby. 1856. 

“Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron.” By E, 
J. Trelawney. London ; Moxon. 1858, 

The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” By Thomas Jefferson Hogg, 
In Four Volumes. Vols. 1 and 2. London : Moxon. 1858. 

VOL. HI. 25 
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self whatever niav injure the interests or hurt the feelings of 
the living, especially when the latter have in no way injured 
or calumniated the dead, and are not necessarily brought be- 
fore the tribunal of public opinion in the character of either 
plaintiffs or defendants. J^either, if there be in the life of 
the subject of the biography any event which he himself 
would willingly have blotted from the tablet of his own 
memory, can it possibly be the duty of a survivor to drag it 
into daylight. If such an event ])e the cardinal point of a 
life : if to conceal it or to misrepresent it would be to nmder 
the wliole narrative incoin])lete, incoherent, unsatisfactory 
alike to the honour of the dead and the feelings of tlie living ; 
then, as there is no moral comjuilsion to speak of tlie matter 
at all, it is hotter to let tlie Avliolo story slumber in silence. 

Having lived some years in veiy familiar intimacy with 
the subject of these memoirs; having had as good opportu- 
nities as any, and better than most persons now living, to 
observe and a])}ire( iate his great genius, extensive aciiuire- 
ments, cordial Iricmlshijis, disinterested devotion to the well- 
being of tlii‘ few with whom be lived in domestic intercours(‘, 
and ardent endeavours by private charity and juihlic adY ocacy 
to ameliorate the condition of the many who pass tlieir days 
in unremunerating toil ; having been named his executor con- 
jointly with Lord Lyron, whose deatli, occurring before that 
of Shelley’s father, when the son’s will came into elfect, leit 
me alone in that capacity : having lived after his death in 
the same cordial intimacy with his widow, her family, and 
one or two at least of his suiTiviiig friends, I have been con 
siden d to have some peculiar advantages for writing his life, 
and have often been reiiuested to do so ; but, for the reasfins 
above given, I liave always refused. 

Wordsworth says to the Cuckoo : 

O blithe new-coiner ! I have heard, 

1 liear thee, and rejoice. 

O Cuckoo ! ishall I call thee Bird, 

Or l)ut a wandering Voice ? 

* ♦ * ♦ * 

Thrice yvcIcoitic, darling of the Spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an in visible thing, 

A voice, a inystcry. 

Shelley was fond of rcj>eating these verses, and peilmps 
they were not forgotkm in his poem ** To a Skylark — 
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Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or neat it, 

Pourest thy full heart. 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

» * * » » 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight : 

Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad daylight, 

Thou art; uiisGcii, but yet 1 hear thy shrill delight. 

Now, I could liavc wished that, like? Wordsworth’s Cuckoo, 
ho had been allowed to remain a voice and a mystery : that, 
like liis own Skylark, h(.‘ had been left unseen in his congenial 
region, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth, 

and that he had been only lu^ard in the splendour of his song, 
Ihit since it is not to ho so, Wnce so much has been, and so 
much more will probably be, written about liiin, the motives 
which deterred mo from originating a substantive work on 
the subject, do not restrict me from commenting on what has 
been published by others, and from correcting errors, if such 
sliould appear to me to occur, in the narratives which I may 
pass under review. 

I have placed the works at tlie head of this article in the 
order in which they were published. I have no acquaintance 
with Mr. Middleton. Mr. Trelawnc}^ and Mr. Hogg I may 
call my friends. 

Mr. Midd leton’s work is chiefly a compilation from previous 
publications, with some very little original matter, curiously 
obtained. 

Mr. Trelawney’s work relates only to the later days of Mr. 
Shelley’s life in Italy. 

Mr. Hogg’s work is the result of his own personal know- 
ledge, and of some inedited letters and other documents, 
either addressed to himself, or placed at his disposal by Sir 
Percy Shelley and his lady. It is to consist of four volumes, 
of which the two just published bring down the narrative to 
the period immediately preceding Shelley’s separation from 
liis first wife. At that point I shall terminate this first part 
of my proposed review. 


25—2 
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I shall not anticipate opinions, but go over all that is im- 
portant in the story as briefly as I can, interspersing such 
observations as may suggest themselves in its progi’ess. 

Percy Eysslie 8iielh*y was born at liis father’s seat, Field 
Place, in Sussex, on the 4th of August, 1792. His gi*and- 
father, Sii' Pyssho Shelley, was then living, and his father, 
Timothy Sht'lley, Es(]uire, was then or subsequently a Mem- 
ber of raiiiaiiient. The family was of great antiquity, but 
I^ercy conferred more honour on it than lie derived I’roni it. , 

He had four sistei's and a brother, the youngest of the 
hiinily, and the days of his childhood appear to have passed 
aflectionately in his domestic societ 3 ^ 

To the first ten years of his life we have no direct tes- 
timony but that of his sister Hellen, in a seri(‘s of letters to 
Lady Shelley, jiulilished in the beginning of Mr. Hoggs 
work. In the iirst of these she says — 

A child who at six years old w^as sent daily to learn l^tiii at a 
clergjanan’s house, and as soon tas it was cx|>edient removed to Dr. 
Greenland's, from thence to Eton, and Hiibseijuently to college, 
could scarcely have l>een the viir'/tiettinl son tliatsome writers would 
endeavour to iKTsuade those who rea<l their l)o<»k8 to believe he 
ought to have lx:en, if his parents despised education. 

Miss Hcllcii gives an illustration of Shelley’s boyish traits 
of imagination : — 

On one occa.sion la* gave tlic most mimite iletiiils of a visit he had 
paid to some la<lie.s with whom he \v;is ae'quainted at our village. He 
descrilted their reception of him, their occujtations, ami the wander- 
ing in their pretty ganlen, where there was a well -remembered fil- 
bert-walk and an undulating turf-hank, tlie <lelight of our morning 
visit. There must have been something |>eculiar in this little event ; 
for I have f»ften h(;ard it mentioned as a singular fact, and it W'as 
ascertained alihost immediately, that the bo\' had never been to the 
house. Jt was not considered as a falsehood to be luinished ; but 1 
imagine his conduct altogether must have been so little umlerstood 
and unlike tliut of the generality of children, that these taka were 
left uimoticed. 

Mr. Hogg says at a later dak*: — 

He was altogether incapable of rendering an account of any transac- 
tion whatsoever, according to the strict and precise truth, and the 
bare naked realities of actual life ; not thrt»ugh an luldiction to false- 
hood, which he cordially detestcMl, but because he was the creature, 
the imsuspecting and unresisting victim, of his irresistible imagina- 
tion. 
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Had he written to ten different individuals the history of some 
proceeding in which he was himself a party and an eye-witness, each 
of his ten reports would have varied from the rest in essential 
and important circumstances. The relation given on the morrow 
would be unlike that of the day, as the latter would contradict the 
tale of yesterday. 

Several instances will be given of the habit, thus early 
developed in Shelley, of narrating, as real, events which 
had never occurred ; and his friends and relations have thought 
it necessary to give prominence to this habit as a characteris- 
tic of his strong imaginativeness predominating over realit3L 
Coleridge has written much and learnedly on this subject of 
ideas with the force of sensations, of which he found many 
examples in himself. 

At the age of ten, Slielley was sent to Sion House Academy, 
near Brentford. ‘‘ Our master,” says his schoolfellow. Cap- 
tain Medwin, a Scotch I lector of Law, and a divine, was a 
choleric man, of a sanguinary complexion, in a green old age, 
not wanting in good qualiti??^, but very capricious in his 
temper, which, good or bad, was influenced by the daily 
occurrences of a domestic life not the most harmonious, and 
of which his face was the barometei* and his hand the index. 
This worthy was in the habit of cracking unbecoming jokes, 
at which most of the bo\:s laughed ; but Shelley, who could 
not endure this sort of pleasantry, received them with signs of 
aversion.” A d,ay or two after one of these exhibitions, when 
Shelley’s manifestation of dislike to the matter had attracted 
the preceptor’s notice, Shelley had a theme set him for two 
Latin lines on the subject of Teinpestas, 

He came to me (says Medwin) to assist him in the task. I had a 
cribbing book, of which 1 made great use, Ovid’s 'FnMibus. I knew 
that the only work of Ovid with which the Doctor was acquainted 
was the Metamorphoses^ and by what I thought good luck, I happened 
to stumble on two lines exactly applicable to the purpose. The hex- 
ameter I forget, but the pentameter ran thus ; 

Jam, jam tacturos sidera celsa putes. 

So far the story is not very classically told. The title of 
the book should have been given us Tristia^ or De Tristibus ; 
and the reading is tacturas not tacturos; summa^ not cdsa : 
the latter term is inapplicable to the stars. The distich 
is this. 

Me miserum ! quanti montes volvuntur aqiiarum ! 

Jam, jam tacturas sidera summa putes. 
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Something was probably substituted for Me miserum 1 
But be this as it may, Shelley was grievously beaten for 
ivhat the schoolmaster though bid Liitin.* The Doctor’s 
judgment was of a piece with that of the lulinburgh Ite- 
viewers, when tiiking a line of Pindar, %vhich Payne Knight 
had borrowed in a (Jreek translation of a pavSsage in Gray’s 
Bard, to have been Payne Knight’s own, they pronounced it 
to be nonsense, t 

The name of the Brentford Doctor according to Miss 
Hellen Shelley was Greenland, and according to Mr. Hogg 
it Wiis Greenlaw. Captain ^fedwin does not mention the 
name, but says, “ So much did we mutually bate Sion House, 
tliat we never alluded to it in after-life.” ^Ir. Hogg says, 

In walking with Shelley to BishopsgateJ from London, he 
j)ointed out to me moie than once a gloomy brick bouse as 
being this school. He spoke of tla^ master, Doctor Greenlaw, 
not without res})ect, saying, ‘ lie was a hard-headed Scotch- 
man, and a man of rather liberal «»})iuions.’ Of this period 
of his life lie never gave me an account, nor Imve 1 heard or 
read any details which ap])cared to bear tlu' imjwess of truth. 
Between tlicse two accounts tlie Doctor and Ids character 
seem reduced to a myth. 1 myself know iiotbing f)f the 
matter. 1 do not rcnuiiilxT Shelley ever mentioning the 
Jtoctor to me. But wi* .shall lind a.s we j)i‘ote( (i, that Avhen- 
ever there are two evidences to one transaction, many of the 
recorded events of Shelley’.s lil’e will resolve themselves into 
the same mythiciil character. 

^ Kot for the erroneous use of cdMy hut for the true Ovklian 
Latin, whicli the Doctor held to be bad. 

t (Jfitfia { ' 5» r'iyytov (froraxmtj. This line, which a synod 

of Kortlj Britij.h critics has pcreniptorily pronounce^l to he non- 
sense, is taken froni the tenth Kcniean of Piinlar, v. 141 ; and until 
they p^sed sentence upon it in Ko. xiv. of the Edhihurijh lieinew^ 
was universally thought to express with jieculiar force and delicacy 
the mixture of indiguatiou and tenderness so appropriate to the grief 
of the hereof the modeni as well as of the ancient ode.---/Vinc/n/£S 
qf Tastt^ part ii. c. 2. 

I imagine there arc many verses in the best classical pts'ts which 
if pres^ted as original, would not }>ass muster with either teachers 
or critics. 

t More properjv Bishopgate, without the s : the entrance to Wind- 
sor Park from Englefield Green. Shelley had a funitshed house, in 
1815 - 16 , very near to this fiark gate. 
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At tlio best, 8ion House Academy must have been a bad 
beginning of scholastic education for a sensitive and imagi- 
native boy. 

After leaving this academy, he was sent, in his fifteenth 
year, to Eton. The head master was Doctor Keate, a less 
inytliical personage than the Brentford Orbilius, but a variety 
of the same genus. Mr. Hogg says : 

Dr. Keate was a short, short-necked, short-legged, man — thick- 
set, powerful, and very active. His countenance resembled that of 
a bull-dog ; the expression was not less sweet and bewitching : his 
eyes, his nose, and especially his mouth, -YV'ere exactly like that 
comely and engaging animal, and so were his short crooked legs. 
It was said in the school that old Keate could pin and hold a bull 
with his teeth. His iron sway was the more unpleasant and shock- 
ing after the long mild 8aturuiau reign of Dr, Goodall, w hose temper, 
character, and conduct corresponded precisely with his name, and 
under whom Keate had been master of the lower school. Discipline, 
wholesome and necessary in moderation, was carried by liim to an 
excess. It is reported tMat on one morning he hogged eighty boys. 
Although he was rigid, coarse, a!fd despotical, some affirm that on 
the whole he was not unjust, nor altogether devoid of kindness. His 
behaviour v* as accounted vulgar and ungeiitlemanUke, and therefore 
he was particularly odious to the gentlemen of the school, especially 
to the relined and aristocratical Shelley. 

But Shelley suffered even more from his schoolfellows 
than he did from his master. It had been so at Brentford and 
it was still more so at Eton, from the more organized system of 
fagging, to whicli no ill-usage would induce him to submit. 
But among his equals in age ho had several attached friends, 
and one of these, in a letter dated February 27th, 1857, gives 
the following reminiscences of their Eton days : — Hogg (i. 43). 

My dear Madam, —Your letter has taken me back to the sunny 
time of boyhood, “when thought is speech and speech is truth, ’’ 
when 1 was the friend and companion of Shelley at Eton. What 
brouglit us together in that small world was, 1 suppose, kimlred 
feelings, and the predominance of fancy and imagination. Many a 
long and happy w'alk have 1 had with him in the beautiful neigh- 
bourhood of dear old Eton, We used to wander for hours about 
Clewer, Frogmoro, the park at Windsor, the Terrace ; autf I was a 
delighted and willing listener to his marvellous stories of fairyland, 
and apparitions, and spirits, and haunted ground ; and his specula- 
tions were then (for his mind was far more develojkjd than mine) of 
the world beyond the grave. Another of his favourite rambles waa 
Stoke Park, and the picturesque churchyard where Gray is said to 
have written his “ Elle^,’* of which ho was very fond. I was my- 
self far too young to form any estimate of chiinujter, but I loved 
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Shellev for his kindliness and affectionate ways. He was not made 
to endure the rough and boisterous pastime at Eton, and his shy 
and gentle nature was glad to escape far away, to muse over strange 
fancies, for his mind was reflective and teeming with deep thought. 
His lessons were child’s play to him. and his power of Latin versilica- 
tion marvellous. I think I remember some long work he had even 
then commenced, but I never saw' it. His love of nature was in- 
tense, and the s])arkling poetry of his mind shone out of his speaking 
eye when he was dwelling on anything goml or great. He certainly 
was not hapj> 3 ' at Eton, for hie was a disjKJsition that needed especial 
personal suj>erintendcnce to watch and cherish and direct all his 
noble adjurations and the remarkable tenderness of his heart. He 
had great moral courage, and feare<l nothing but what was base, and 
false, and low. He never joined in the usual sports of the boys, and 
what is remarkable, never went out in a boat on tlie river. \Vhat I 
have here set down will be of little use to you, but w ill please 
as a sincere and truthful and humble tribute to one W’hose good name 
was sadly whispered away. Shelley said to me, w hen leaving Oxf(>rd 
under a cloud, Halliday, 1 am come to say good-bye to you, if you 
are not afraid to l>e seen w’ith me !” 1 saw' him once again, in the 

autumn of 1814, w hen he w as glatl to introduce me to his wife. I 
think he said he w’as just come from Ireland. You have done quite 
right in apj)lying to me direct, and I am only sorry that 1 have no 
anecdotes or letters of that j>criod to furnish. 

I am, yours truly, 

Walter 8. Halliday. 


This is the only direct testimony to Slielley’s .Kton life 
frera one who knew’ him there. It contains two instances of 
how little value can l»e attached to any other than such direct 
te.stiniony. That at that time he never went out in a boat 
on tlie river I }>elie\e to he strictly true : nevertheless, Caj> 
tain Medwiu says ; — lie told me the greatest delight ho 
experienced at Kton was fnmi Ix)ating. . . . He nev(*r lost 
the fondness w itli wliieh he regarded the I'hames, no new 
acquaintance when he went to Eton, for at Brentford w e had 
more than once jdayed tiic truant, and rowed to Kew^, and 
once to liiclunond.” But these truant excursions W'cre ex- 
ceptional. Hi;? affection for boating began at a much later 
period, as I shall have occasion to notice. The second in- 
stance is: — “ I think he .said he was just come from Ireland.” 
In the autumn of 1814 it wras not from Ireland, but from the 
Continent that he had just returned. 

Captain Me<l win’s Life of Shelletj abounds with inaccuracies ; 
not intc^ntional misrejirescntations, but misapprehensions and 
errors of memory. Beveral of these occur in reference to 
Shelley’s boyish passion for his cousin Harriet Grove. Thw^ 
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liko Lord Byron’s early love for Miss Chaworlh, came to no- 
thing. But most boys of any feeling and imagination have 
some such passion, and, as in these instances, it usually comes 
to nothing. Much more has been made of both these afiairs 
than they are worth. It is probable that few of Johnson’s 
poets passed through their boyhood without a similar attach- 
ment, but if it came at all under the notice of our hterary 
Hercules, he did not think it worth recording. I shall notice 
this love affair in its proper place, but chieffy for the sake of 
separating from it onepjr two matters which have been errone- 
ously assigned to it. 

Shelley often spoke to me of Eton, and of the persecutions 
he had endured from the elder boys, with feelings of abhor- 
rence wdiicli I never heard him express in an equal degree in 
relation to any other subject, except when he spoke of Lord 
Chancellor liffdon. He told me that he had been provoked 
into striking a penknife through the hand of one of his young 
tyrants, and pinning it to ttie desk, and that this was the 
cause of his leaving Eton prematurely ; but his imagination 
often presented past events to him as they might have been, 
and not as they were. Such a circumstance must have been 
remembered by others if it had actually occurred. But if 
the occun’once was imaginary, it was in a memory of cordial 
detestation that the imagination arose. 

Mr. Hogg vindicates the system of fagging, and thinks he was 
himself the better for the discipline in after-life. But Mr. Hogg 
is a man of imperturbable temper and adamantine patience : 
and with all this lie may have fallen into good hantis, for all 
big boys ar(‘ not ruffians. But Shelley was a subject totally 
unfit for the practici^ in its best form, and he seems to have 
experienced it in its worst. 

At Eton he, became intimate with Doctor Lind, name 
W'ell known among the professors of medical science,” says 
Mrs. Shelley, 'who proceeds : — 

**Thici man,’^ Shelley has often said, **is exactly what an old 
man ought to be. Free, calm -spirited, full of benevolence, and even 
of youthful ardour ; his eye seemed to burn with suiKjrnatural spirit 
beneath his brow, shaded by his venerable w hite locks ; he was tall, 
vigorous, and healthy in his body, tempered, as it had ever been, by 
his amiable mind. I owe to that man far, sdi ! far more than I owe 
to my father ; he loved me, and I shall never forget our long talks, 
when he breathed the spirit of the kindest tolerance and the purest 
wisdom. Once, when I was very ill during the holidays, as I wm 
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recovering from a fever which attacked iny brain, a servant over- 
hearti my father consult about sending me to a private madhouse. I 
was a favourite among all oiir servants, so this fellow came and told 
me, as I lay sick in l»e<l. My horror was beyond words, and I might 
soon have been mad indeed if they had proceeded in their iniquitous 
plan. I had one hope. J was master of three pt)und8 in money, 
and with the servant s help 1 contiived to send an express to Dr. 
Liind. He came, and 1 shall never forget his manner on that oc- 
casion. His profession gave him authority; his love for me ardour. 
He dare<l ni\ father to execute his purpose, and his menaces had 
the desired ellect.’’ 

Mr. subjuiriH : — 

I lia\ e lieanl 8heIIey speak of his fever, and this scene at Field 
Place, more than once, in nearly the same terms as Mrs. Shelley 
adopts. It appear to myself, and to otlicrs al.so, that his recollec- 
tions were tho.se of a |K.Tst>n not tjuite recovered from a fever, and 
still disturlied by the liorrt)r8 of the disease. 

However tliis may have been, the idea that liis father wets 
continually on the watch for a |>retext to lock him iij), 
haunted him through life, and a inysteriou.s intimation of his 
father’s intention to elleet .sucli a ]mr|H).se was frequently 
received hy him, ami communicated to lii-s Irientl.s lus a de- 
rnoiLstnitioii of tlic neces.sity un<ler which he was placed of 
changing liis n .sidcnce and going abroad, 

1 jjas.s over his boyish schemes fv>r rai.'iing iln^ devil, of 
which much i.s .said in Mr. Hogg’s ]x*ok. He uilen spoke of 
them 14/ UK! ; lint tla- ]»iincipal fact of which 1 liave any 
rc^coIlecti< *11 was one which he treat«‘d only as a .subject of 
laugliter — the upsetting into the lire in his chamber at Eton 
of a frying-pan full of diabolic-al ingredients, and the rousing up 
all the iiiiiiates in }ii.s dame’s house, in lie* th^ad of the night, 
by the abominable etiiuvia. If he ha<l over had any faith in the 
possible succe.ss of his incantations, lie had lost it Isdorc I 
knew him. 

We now come to tlie first really important event of Ids life 
— bis expulsion from Oxford. 

At University Oollego, Oxford, in October, 1810, Mr. 
Hogg first became ac«iuaiDied with him. In their first con- 
versation Shelley was exalting the physical sciences, especially 
chemistry. Mr. Hogg says : — 

As I felt but little mterest in the subject of bk conveimtioii, X 
luid leisure to examine, and I may add to admire, the appeatmoe of 
my very extraordinary guest. It was a suniof many oontradtotions. 
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His figure was slight and fragile, and yet his bones and joints were 
large and strong. He was tall, but he stooped so much that he 
seemed of a low stature. His clothes were expensive, and made 
according to the most approved mode of the day; but they were 
tumbled, rumjjled, unbriished. His gestures were abrupt, and 
sometimes violent, occasionally even awkward, yet more freipiently 
gentle and graceful. His complexion w as delicate and almost femi- 
nine, of the purest white and red ; yet he was tanned and freckled 
by exposure to the sun. . . . His features, his whole face, and par- 
ticularly his head, w^ere in fact unusually small ; yet the last ap- 
peared of a remarkable bulk, for his hair w'as long and bushy . . . 
he often rubbed it up fiercely with his hands, or passed his fingers 
through his locks unconsciously, so that it was singularly wild and 
rough. . . . His features w'cre not symmetrical (the mouth j>erhap8 
excepted) ; yet was the effect of the whole extremely jwwerfuL 
They breathed an animation, a fire, an enthusiasm, a vivid and 
preternatural intelligence, that I never met with in any other coun- 
tenance. Kor was the moral exjiression less beautiful than the in- 
tellectual. ... 1 admired the enthusiasm of iny new acquaintance, 
his ardour in the cause of science, and his thirst for knowledge. But 
there was one physical blemish that threatened to neutralize all his 
excellence. ^ 

This Ideinish w'as his voice. 

There is a good dcid in these volumes about Slielley’s dis- 
cordant voice. This defect he certainly had ; but it was 
chiefly obser\ ahle when he spoke under excitement. Then 
his voice was not only dissonant, like a jarring string, but 
he spoke in sharp fourths, the most unpleasing sequence of 
sound that can fall on the human car : ])ut it was scarcely so 
Avhen he spoke calmly, and not at all so when he read ; on 
th(‘ contrary, he seemed thou to liave his voice under perfect 
command : it was good both in tune and in tone ; it W’as Icav 
and soft, but clear, distinct, and expressive. I have luaud 
liim read almost all Shakspeare’s tragedies, and some of his 
more poetical comedies, and it was a pleasure to hear him read 
them. 

Mr. Hogg’s description of Shelley’s personal ap>p>ciirimco 
gives a better idea of him than the ])ortnvit p)r<>fixed to his 
work, which is similar to that prefixed to the work of Mr. 
Trclawney, except that Mr. Trelawney’s iii lithogmphed* and 

* Mr, Trclawney says— ** With reference to the likeness of Shelley 
in this volume, T must add, that he never sat to a pi-ofessional artiat. 

In 1819, at llome, a daughter of the celebrated (Hirran l)egan a por- 
trait of him in oil, which she never funshed, and left in an ^together 
flat and inanimate state. In 1821 or 1822, his friend Williamamade 
a spirited water-colour drawing, which gave a very good idea of the 
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Mr. Hogg’s is engravetl. These portraits do not impress 
themselves on mo as likenesses. They seem to mo to want 
the true outline of Shelhw’s features, and above all, to want 
their true expression. There is a portrait in the Florentine 
Gallery whicli represents him to me much more truthfully. 
It is that of Antouio Leisman, A’o. 155 of the Jlitratti de’ 
Pittmi, ill tlie Faris republication. 

The two friemls laid made together a careful analysis of the 
doctrines of Hume. The {)apers were in 81iellt‘y’s custody, 
and from a small part of them he made a little book, which 
he had j)rinted, and which he sent by post to such |)f*i’sons as 
he thought would be willing to enter into a metaplivsical dis- 
cussion. Ho sent it under an assumed name, with a note, 
requesting that if the recipient were willing to answer the 
tnut, the answer sliould Ik? sent to a specified address in 
London. He received many answei-s ; but in due time the 
litticj work and its sup|)osetl autliors were denounced to the 
college autliorit ies . 

It was a fine K[»ring nioriiing, on I>a<ly-I)ay, in the year 181 1 (sayg 
Mr. liogg), when 1 went to Sliclle3’’s r<K)mH. He was absent ; but 
before I collected our books Ik; rushed in. He was terribly agitated. 
I anxiously inquired what had haj>j)eued. 

“ 1 am expelled,'’ he said, a.s soon as he had recovered himself a 
little. “1 am exj>elled ! I was sent for suddenly a few minutes 
ago ; I went Ui the c<jmnion rot»m, where 1 f<;und our luastcr, and 
two or three of the fellows. The master produce<l a copy of the 
little syllabus, and asketl me if 1 were the author of it. He spoke 
in a rude, aljrupt, and insolent tone. I l)egge<i to be infornied for 
what purpose he put the question. No answer was given ; but the 
master loudly and angrily re|)eated, ‘Are you the author of tluH 
book 'i ‘ If 1 can jmlge from your manner,’ I sanl, ‘ you are 
resolved to punish me if I should acknowledge tliat it i« mv work. 
If yon can j»ro\ e that it is, j)r<Hluce your evidence ; it is neither just 
nor lawdiil to intcrrogxtte me in such a case and for such a jrurpose. 
Such proceedings W(juld hecoinc a court of inquisitor.s, but not fr-eo 
men in a free ermntry.’ ‘Ho you choose to deny that this is your 
composition ?’ ” tlie inaslcr rciteratetl in the same rude and angry 
voice. 


poet. Out of these; materials Mrs. WilliaiiiM, on herretnni to England 
after the death of Shelley, got b'lint to a portrait, which the 

few who knew Shelley in the last year of hi» life thought very like 
him. The water-colour.drawing has l>e€n lost, so that the portrait 
done by Clint is the only one of any value. I have had it copied 
and Iithographe<i by Mr. Vinter, an artist distinguished Isith for the 
hdelity and reliiieiiieut of his works, and it is now published for the 
drst tune.” 
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Shelley complained much of his violent and un gentlemanlike de- 
portment, saying, * ‘ I have experienced tyranny and injustice before, 
and I well know what vulgar violence is, but 1 never met with such 
unworthy treatment. I told him calmly but firmly that I was de- 
termined not to answer any questions respecting the publication on 
the table. 

“He immediately repeated his demand ; I persisted in my refusal. 
And he said furiously, ‘ Then you are ex|>elled ; and I desire you 
will quit the college early to-morrow morning at the latest,’ 

‘ ‘ One of the fellows took up two papers, and handed one of them 
to me; here it is.” He produced a regular sentence of expulsion, 
drawn ui) in due form, under the seal of the college. Shelley was 
full of s})irit and coinage, frank and fearless ; but he was likewi.se 
shy, unpresumiiig, and eminently sensitive. 1 have l>een with him 
in many trying situations of his after-life, but 1 never saw him so 
deeply shocked and so cruelly agitated as on this occasion. 

A nice sense of honour shrinks from the most distant touch of 
disgrace — even from the insults of tho.se men who.se contumely can 
bring no shame. He sat on the sofa, repeating with convulsive 
vehemencf^ the word.s, “ Expelled, exjjelled I” his head shaking with 
•emotion, and his whole frame quivering. 

A similar scene Ibllowed^vitli Mr. Hogg liimself, which he 
very grajiliically describes. The same (piCvStions, the same 
refusal t < answer them, the same sentence of e.xpulsion, and 
a pereiiijitory order to quit the college eaidy on tlie morrow. 
And accordingly, early on tlie next morning, Shelley and his 
friend took tli<*ir departure from Oxford. 

I acce[)t ^Ir. Hogg’s account of this transaction as substan- 
tially correct. In Shelley’s account of it to me there were 
material dificrences ; and making all cillowance fur the degree 
in which, as already noticed, liis imagination coloured tlie 
past, there is one matter of fact which remains inexplicable. 
According to liim, his expulsion was a matter of great form 
and solemnity ; there was a sort of public assembly, before 
wliicli hti pleaded his own cause, in a lung oration, in the 
course of which lie called on the illustrious spirits who had 
shed glory on those walls to look down on their degenerate 
successors. Now, the inexplicable matter to which I have 
alluded is this : he showed me an Oxford newspaper, contain- 
ing a full report of the proceedings, with his own oration at 
great length. 1 suppose the pages of that diurnal were not 
deathless,* and that it would now be vain to search for it ; 

* Registered to fame eternal 
In deathless diurnal. 
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but that he had it, and showed it to mo, is absolutely certain. 
His onition may have been, as some of Cicero’s published 
orations were, a spcccli in the potential mood ; one which 
might, could, should, or would, have been spoken ; hut how 
in that case it got into the Oxford newspaper passes conjec- 
ture. 

His ex|)u]si >11 from Oxford brought to a summary conclu- 
sion his b\vis}i iiassiou for Miss Harriet (drove. She would 
have no moro to say to him ; but T cannot see from his own 
letters, an l tliose of Miss Helleu Slndley, that tliere had ever 
hcou much love on lier side ; neither can J find any reason to 
belie^■ ' that it continued long on his. Mr. Muhlloton follows 
Captain Mt'dwin, who was determined that on SludlejCs part 
it shoul i he an enduring jrvssion, and pres-.-ed into its service 
as testimonies some matters whicli had notliing t‘) do with it. 
lie. says Mib was dinlicated to Harriet drove, wliei'eas 

it was certainly dedicated to Harriet Slielley : lie even prints 
the dedication witli the title, “ To Harriet ( I,” wliereas in tlie 
original tlie name of Harriet is oul}' followed by asterisks ; 
and of an'*t]ier little })e»cm, he says, TJiat Shelley’s disap- 
pointment in Lvve atfectetl him acutely, may bo seen by some 
lines inscrihe i erroneously, MJn F. d.,’ instead of ClI. d.,’ 
and doubtless of a miieh earlier date than assigned by Mrs, 
Shello}' to the fragment.” Now, I know the circumstances 
to which the fragment refers. The initials of tlie lady’s name 
were F. G., and the date assigned to the fragment, 1817, was 
strictly correct, d'he intrinsic evidence of lioth jioems will 
show their utter inajiplicability to Miss Harriel drove, 

Fiivt let us see what .Shelley himself says of her, in letters 
to ^Ir. Hogg 

/Me. 23nl, 1810. — Her disjiosition was in all probability divested 

of the enthu-siasm liy which mine it characterized My 

sister attempted Bonietimes to pleatl niy cause, but unsuccessfully. 
She said: “Even supposing 1 take your rcpre.sentatioii of your 
brother’s qualities and Hcntiments, which, as you coinedde in and 
admire, I may fairly imagine to be exag^jeratod, although you may 
not be aware of the exaggerati»>n, what right have I, admittini^ that 
he is 80 superior, to enter into an intima(;y which must cud in de- 
lusive disappointment wdien he iinds how really inferior I am to th© 
being hi« heated imaginatirm lias pictured 

Dec. 26, 1810. — Circumstances have ojierated in such a manner 
that the attainment of the object of my heart was impossible, 
whether /m account of extraneous influences, or from a feeling which 
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possessed her mind, which told her not to deceive another, not to 
give him the possibility of diaapi>ointment. 

Jan. 3, 1811.— She is no longer mine. She abhors me as a sceptic, 
as what she was before. 

Jan. 11, 1811. — She is gone. She is lost to me for ever. She 
married — married to a clod of earth. She will become as insensible 
herself : all those fine capabilities will moulder. 

Kext let us see what Miss Helleu Shelley says of the 
matter : — 

His disappointment in losing the lady of his love had a great effect 
upon him. . . . It was not put an end to by nnifual consent; but 
both parties were very young, and her father did not think the 
marriage would be for his daugliter’s happiness. He, however, with 
truly honounil)Ie feeling, would not have persisted in his objection 
if his daughter had considered herself bound by a promi.se to my 
brother ; but this was not the case, and time healed the wound by 
means of another Harriet, wdiose name and similar complexion per- 
haps attracted the attention of my brother. 

And lastly, let us see what the young lady’s brother 
(C. II. G.) says of it : — ^ 

After our visit at Field Place (in the year 1810), we went to my 
brother’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where Bysshe, his mother, 
and Eliy^abeth joined us, and a very hap2\y month wc spent. Bysshe 
was full of life and spirits, and very well pleased with his successful 
devotion to my sister. In the course of that summer, to the best of 
my recollection, after we had retired into Wiltshire, a continual 
correspondence was on, as 1 believe, betw-eeii Bysshe and my 
sister Harriet. But she became uneasy at the tone of his letters on 
speculative subjects, at first consulting my mother, and subsequently 
my father also, on the subject. This led at la. t, though I cannot 
exactly tell how', to the dissolution of an engagement between Bysshe 
.and my sister which had previously been permitted both by his 
father and mine. 

- We have hero, I tliink, as iiniinpassioned a damsel as may 
ho met in a summer's day. And now let us see the poems. 

First, the dedication of Qii.cen Mah : bearing in mind that 
the poem was begun in 1812, and finished in 1813, and that, 
to say nothing of the unsuitability of the otlbring to lier who 
two years before had abhorred him as a sceptic "and married 
a clod, she had never done or said any one thing that would 
justify her love being described as that which had waitled off 
from him the scorn of the world : quite the contrary : as far 
as in her lay, she had embitteml it to the utmost. 
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To Harriet ***** 

Whose is tlie love that, gleaming thro’ the world, 

Wards off the poisonous arrow of its scorn ? 

Whose is the war/u and partial praise, 

Virtue’s most sweet reward ? 

Beneath whose looks did my reviving soul 
Biper in truth and virtuous daring grow ? 

Whose eyes have 1 gazed fomlly on, 

And loved mankind the more ? 

Harriet ! on thine : — thou wert my purer mind. 

Thou wert the inspiration of my song ; 

Thine are these early wilding dowers, 

Though garlanded by mo. 

Then press into thy breast tliis'pledgc of love, 

And know, though time may change and years may roll 
Each tiowret gathered in my heart 
It consecrates to thine. 

Kext the versos on F. G. : — 

Her voice did tpiivcr as we parted, 

Yet knew 1 not tliat heart was broken 
From whicli it came, and I departed, 

Hec ling not the words then spoken. 

Misery 'di. Misery ! 

This world is all too wide for thee ! 

Can anything be more prepo.sterously inappropriate to his 
parting with Harriet Grove ? These verses relate to a far more 
interesting person and a deejdy tragic event ; hut they be- 
long, as I liave said, to tlie year 1817, a later period than this 
article einbrace.s. 

From Gxiord the two friends j)rocee<I(, d to London, where 
they took ajednt lodging, in wldch, ai't«*ra time, Shelley was 
lefi< alone, living uncomfortably on ])recari«)us rttsources. It 
was here that tlio sf-eond Harriet consoled him for the loss of 
the first, who, I feci tlioroughly convinced, nevatr more troubled 
Ms repose. 

To the circumstances of Shelley’s first marriage I find no 
evidence but in my own r(;coIlection of wliat be told mo re- 
specting it. He often spoke to me of it ; and with all allow- 
ance for the degree in whicli his imagination coloured ovonts, 
I see no improbability in the narration. 

Harriet Westbro^ik, lie said, was a schoolfellow of one of 
Ms sisters ; and when, after his expulsion from Oxford, ho 
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was ill London, without money, liis father having refused liim 
all assistance, this sister had requested her fair schoolfellow 
to he the medium of conveying to him sucli small sums as 
she and her sisters could afford to send, and other little 
jiresents which they thought would he acce])taV>lc. Under 
tliesci circumstances the ministry of the young and heautiful 
girl jiresented itself like that of a guardian angel, and there 
was a charm alioiit their intercourse which he readily per- 
suaded liimself could not he exliausted in the duration of life. 
The result was that in August, 1811, they eloped to Scot- 
land, and were marriiMl iu Edinburgh.* Their journey had 
ahsorlied tlieir stock of money. They took a lodging, and 
Shelley immediately told the landlord who they were, what 
they liad come for, and the exhaustion of their resources, and 
asked him if he would take them in, and advance them 
money to get married and to carry them on till they could 
get ii remittance. This the man agreed to do, on condition 
that Shelley would treat hiiii^md his friends to a supper in 
honour of f lic occasion. It was arranged accordingly ; but 
the man was more obtrusive and officious than Shelley was 
disposed to tolerate. The marriage was concluded, and in the 
evening Shelley and his bride were alone together, when the 
man tapped at their door. Shelley opened it, and the land- 
lord said to him — “ It is customary here at weddings for the 
guests to come in, in the middle of the night, and wash the 
bride with wliisky.’’ I immediately,” said Shelley, “ caught 
up my brace of pistols, and jiointing them both ah him, said 
to him, ^ I have had enough of your impertinence ; if you 
give me any more of it I will blow your brains out / on 
which he ran or rather tumbled down stairs, and I bolted the 
doors.” 

The custom of washing the bride with whisky is more 
likely to have been so made known to him than to have been 
imagined by liim. 

Leaving Edinburgh, the young couple led for some time a 
wandering life. At the lakes they were kindly received by 
the Duke of ISTorfolk, and by others through his influence. 
They then went to Ireland, landed at Cork, visited the lakes 
of Killamey, and stayed some time in Dublin, when' Shelley 
became a warm repealer and emancipator. They then went 


* Not at Gretna Green, as stated by C5aptain Medwin. 
VOL, HI. 26 
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to the Isle of Man, then to Gwillt * in Itadnorshire, 

then to Lymouth near IJarnstaple t tlien Ciime for a shoii 
time to London ; llieii 'vvent to rt^side in a furnished house 
belonging to Mr. iyiadd(>t:ks at Tan 3 'rallt,;J; near Tn'inadoe, in 
Caernarvonshire, 'i'lieir residenee at thi.s ])lace was made 
chiefly reinaihable by an imaginary attack on liis life, which 
was followed by their immediately leaving Wales. 

Mr. Hogg iiKserts several letters relative to this romance* of 
a night : the l(»Ilowing extract from one of Harriet Shelley’s, 
dated from Dublin, jSlarch l^tli, 1813, will give a .sutlicient 
idea of it : — 

‘•Mr. »Sh el lev promised you a recital of the horrible events that 
caused us to leave Wales. I have undertaken the task, as 1 wish 
to spare him, in the present nervous state of his health, everything 
that can recall to ius mind the horrors of that night, which 1 will 
relate. 

“ On the night of the l?()th February we rctire<l tf) bed lietween 
ten and eleven o‘el(K:k. We had lieen in beil abmit half an hour, 

when Mr. 8 heard a l^oi^e j»rocecding from one <)l‘ tlie jmrhturs. 

He immediately went down stairs with two })isto!s which he batl 
loaded that night, exjecting to have t>ceasion ft r them, lie went 
into the lulliard rt oin, when he heard footstep.s retnuting; he fol- 
lowed into another little rta nj, whiih was t alltd an < liice. He 
there sa^v a man in the act of quilting tlie n»oui tlirough a glass 

windfw w hich o| eiied into the hi ul fei) ; the man lijed at Mr. 8 , 

which he avoidetl. llvsshe tlien fired, but it fiashetl in the pan. 
1 he n.an thtn kurteke*! iUssiie down, ami they struggded on the 
gr< un<l. Ily»^he then fired his .‘second | istol, which he thought 
wf i.hi'ed him in the .‘■lu idder, as he uttere<i a shriek and got ii}», 
whdi he said thcfe wt rds iJy Ood, 1 w ill I.e revenged. I will 
munler }our w ife, and w ill lavnh yi»ur sister ! lly <h)d, I will be 
revenged 1’ He then fled, as we hoped for the night. Our servants 

* > ani (iwiilt, the ild I’rot k, flows into the Elan (a tributary 
of the ye), about five miles above Khayader. Above the eonlluence, 
«ach stream runs in a rockj* channel thrtmgh a deep narrow valley. 
In each of these valleys is or was a spacious mansion, named from 
the respective streams, Cwm Elan House was the seat of Mr. 
Grove, whom iShelley had visited there before his marriage in 1811. 
Hant Gwillt House, when hhelley lived in it in 1812, was inhabited 
by a farmer, who let some of the best rooms in lodgings. At a 
aubsequent jperiod 1 stayed a day in iihayader, for the sake of seeing 
this spot. It is a scene of singular beauty, 

t Be had introduced hiicseil by letter to Mr. Godwin, and they 
carried on a correspondence some time l>efore they met. Mr. God- 
win, after many pressing invitations, went to Lymouth on an in* 
tended visit, but when he arrived the birds had flown. 
t Tan-pMUU — Under the precipice. 
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were not gone to bed, but were just going when this horrible affair 
happened. This was about eleven o’clock. We all assembled in 

the jjarlour, where we remained for two hours. Mr. S then 

advised us to retire, thinking it was impossible he would make a 
second attack. We left Bysshe and our mau-aervant — who had 
only arrived that day, and who knew nothing of the hou.se -to sit 
up. I had been in bed three hours when I heard a pi.stol go off. I 
immediately ran down stairs, when 1 perceived that Bysshe's fiaiinel 
gown had been sliot through, and the window-curtain. Bys-she ha<l 
sent Daniel to see what liour it w^as, when he heanl a noise at the 
window ; he went there, and a man thrust his arm through the 
glass and fired at him. Thank heaven ! the ball w’^ent tlirough his 
gown and he remained unhurt. Mr. S happened to stand side- 

ways ; had he stood fronting, tlie ball must have killed him. Bysshe 
fired his pistol, but it would not go off ; he then aimed a blow at 
him with an old sword Avhich we found in the house. The assassin 
attempted to get the sword from liim, and just as he w^as pulling it 
away Dan rushed into the room, when he made Ids escape. This 
was at four in the morning. It had been a most dreadful night ; 
the wrinvl w^as as loud as tliuuder, and the rain descended in tor- 
rents. Nothing has been heard nf lurn, and we have every reason 
to believe it was no stranger, as there is a man .... who, the 
next morning, went and told the suopkeepers that it was a tale of 
Mr. tShelley’s to impose upon them, that he might leave the country 
without paying his bills. This they believed, and none of them 
attempted to do anything towards his discovery. W e left Tanyrallt 
on Sunday.” 

Mr. Hogg subjoins : — 

“Persons acquainted with the localities and with the circum- 
stances, and who had carefully investigated the matter, were unani- 
mous in the opinion that no such attack was ever made.” 

I may state more particularly the result of the investigation 
to -whicli Mr. Hogg alludes. I Avas iu ^Nurth Wales in the 
summer of 1813, and heard the matter much talked of. 
Persons who had examined the premises on the following 
morning had found that the grass of the lawn appeared to 
have been much trampled and rolled on, but there were no 
footmarks on the wet ground, except between the beaten 
spot and the window ; and the impression of the bdl on the 
wainscot showed that the pistol had been fired towai*ds the 
window, and not from it. This appeared conclusive as to 
the whole series of operations having taken place from 
within. The mental phenomena in which this sort of semi- 
delusion originated will be better illustrated by one which 
occurred at a later period, and which, though less tragical in 
its appearances, was more circumstantial in its developmenti 
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and nioro perseveringly adhered to. It will not come within 
the scope of this article. 

I saw Shelley for the first time in 1812, just before ho 
went to Tanyrallt. I saw him again once or twice bi^fore I 
went to ]S\)rth AA^des in 1813. On my return he was re- 
siding at IJrackiiell, and invited me to visit him there. Tin's 
I did, and found him with his wile Plarriid, her sister Eli/a, 
and liis newly born daughter Tanthe. 

Mr. Hogg says : — 

“Tins accession to his family did not a}>pear to afford him any 
gratilication, or to create an interest. He never spoke of this child 
to me, and to this hour I never set eyes on her.” 

Air. Hogg is mistakiai about 8hell(‘y’s feelings as to his 
fnst child. He was I'xtremcly fond of it, and would walk 
up and down a room with it in his arms for a long time 
togethcT, singing to it a monotonous melody of his owti 
making, which nin on the repetition of a word of his own 
making. His song was Yahmani, Yahmani, Yahmani, 
Y'ahinani.”*' It did not ]dease me, but, what was more im- 
portant, it pleased the child, and lulled it w hen it wns fretful. 
Shelley was extremely fond of his children. He w*as pre- 
eminently an atfectionati' father. Hut to this first-born there 
W'ere acoonipaniinents whicli did not ])lease him. The child 
had a w^etriiurse wdiom he did not like, and wns much looked 
after by his wifeAs sister, wdiom lie intensely disliked. I 
hav(‘ olten tliought that if Hamet liad nursed her own cliild, 
and if this sister had not lived with them, the link of tlxoir 
manied love would not have 'been so readily broken. But 
of thi.s hereafter, when we come to speak of the separation. 

At Bmeknell, Shelley was surrounded by a numerous 
societ}g all in a great measure of his own opinions in relation 
to religion and politics, and the larger portion of them in 
relation to vegetable diet. But they wore tlieir rue with a 
difference. Every one of them adopting some of the articles 
of the faith of their general church, had each nevertheless 
some predominant crotchet of his or her own, which left a 
number of open questions for earnest and not always tem- 

* The tune was the uniform repetition of three notes, not very 
true in their intervals. The nearest resemblance to*it will be found 
in the second, third, and fourth of a minor key : B C D, for example, 
on the key of A natural : a crotchet and two quavers. 
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perate discussion. I was sometimes irreverent enough to 
laugh at the fervour with which opinions utterly unconducive 
to any practical result were battled for as matters of the 
highest importance to the well-being of mankind ; Ilarriet 
Shelley was always ready to laugh with me, and we thereby 
both lost caste with some of the more hot-headed of the 
party. Mr. Hogg was not there during my visit, but he 
knew the whole of the persons there a.sscmbled, and has 
given some account of them under their initials, which for 
all public purposes are as well as their names. 

The person among them best worth remembering was the 
gentleman whom Mr. Hogg calls J. F. N., of whom he relates 
some anecdotes. 

I will add one or two from my own experience. He was 
an estimable man and an agreeal)Ie companion, and he was 
not the less amusing tliat he was the absolute impersonation 
of a single theory, or rather of two single theories rolled into 
one. He held that all diseases and all aberrations, moral 
anil physical, had their origin in the use of animal food and 
of fermented and spirituous liquors ; that the universal adop- 
tion of a diet of rools^ruits, and distilled'^ water, would 
restore the golden age of universal health, purity, and peace ; 
that t^ is most ancient and sublime morality was mystically 
inculcated in the most ancient Zodiac, which was that of 
Dendera ; that this Zodiac was divided into two hemispheres, 
the upper hemisphere being the rcidm of Oroimizes or the 
principle of good, the lower that of Alirimanes or the prin- 
ciple of evil ; that each of these hemispheres was again 
divided into two compartments, and that the four lines of 
division radiating from the centre were the prototype of the 
Cliristian cross. The two compartments of Oromazes were 
those of Uranus or Brahma the Cretitor, and of Saturn or 
Veishnu the Preserver. The two compartments of Aliri- 
manes were those of Jupiter or Seva the Destroyer, and of 
Apollo or Krishna the Restorer. The great moral doctrine 
was thus symbolized in the Zodiacal signs : — In the first 
compartment, Taurus the Bull, having in the ancient Zodiac 
a torch in his mouth, was the type of eternal light, f'aucer 
the Crab was the type of celestial matter, sleeping under the 
all-covering water, on which Brahma floated in a lotus-tlowex 

* He held that water in its natural state was full of noxious im- 
purities, which were only to be got rid of by ilistillation. 
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for millions of ages. I'rom the iiiiioii, typified by Gemini, 
of light and celestial matter, issued in the second compart- 
ment Leo, Primogenial Love, mounted on the back of a 
Lion, who produced tlie pure and perfect natiiri', of things in 
Yirgo, and Libra the Balance denoted the coincidence of the 
ecliptic witli tlie e(]uator, and the equality of man’s happy 
existence. Tii the third compartment, tlie first entrance of 
evil into the system Avas typified by the change of celestial 
into terrestrial matter — Cancer into Scorpio. Under this 
evil infliienee man b(‘canic a hunter, Sagittarius the Archer, 
and pursued the Avild animals, typified by Cajiricorn. 'I'hen, 
Avitli animal food and cookery, caiiu; death into tlie world, 
and all our Avoe. But in the fourth conqiartnieiit, UhaiiAvan- 
tari or .^Lsculapiiis, Aquarius tlie AVatermaii, arose from tlio 
sea, tyjafied by I’isces the Fish, Avitli a jug of jiurc Avater 
and a bunch of fruit, and brouglit back the period of uni- 
A'ersal happiiu'ss under Aries the Bam, Avhose benignant 
ascendancy was the golden tleeee of tlie Argonauts, and the 
true talisman of Oroinazes. 

He saw the Zodiac in (everything. I Avas Avalking with 
him one day on a common near Bracknell, Avlieii we came on 
a public-liouse Avliieh liad the sign of tlie Ilorse-shoes. They 
were four on tiie sign, and he immediately determined that 
this nunilier had been banded doAvn from nunote anticpiity as 
representative of tlic compartments of the Zodiac. He 
stepped into the public-hou.^'C^, and said to the landlord, “Your 
sign is the Horse-shoes?” — “ Yes, sir.” “Tliis sign lias al- 
AA^ays four liorsoshoes ?” — “ AVhy mostly, sir.” “Not al- 
ways?” — “ I tliiiik I have .seen three.” “ I cannot divide the 
Zodiac into three. But it is mostly four. Do you knoAv why 
it is mostly four?” — “ Why, sir, I 8up])ose because ahorse has 
four legs.” He bounded out in great indignation, and as soon 
as I joined him, he said to me, “ l )id you ever sec such a fool ?” 

I liave also veiy agreeable reminiscenctes of Mrs. B. and 
her daughter (yonielia. Of these ladies 8heIIey says (Hogg, 
ii. 515) ; — 

I have heran to learn Italian again. Cornelia assists me in this 
language. Did I not once tell you that 1 thought her cold and re- 
iierved ? She is the reverse of this, as she is the reverse of every- 
thing bad. She inherits all the divinity of her motW. 

Mr. Hogg “ could never learn why Hhelley called Mrs. B. 
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MeimouiK^i.” In fact he called her, not Meimoun(^, hut Mai- 
muna, from Southey’s Thalaba : — 

Her face was as a damaers face, 

And yet her hair was grey. 

She was a looking woman for her age, and her hair 

was as white as snow. 

About the end of 1813, Shelley was troubled by one of his 
most extraordinary delusions. He fancied that a fat old 
woman who sat opposite to him in a mail-coach was afflicted 
with elephantiasis, that the disease was infectious and in- 
(uirable, and that he had caught it from her. He was con- 
tinually on the watcli for its symptoms ; his legs were to 
swell to the size of an elephant’s, and liis skin was to be 
crumpled over like goose-skin. He would draw- the skin of 
his own hniids, arms, and neck very tight, and if he discovered 
any deviation from smoothness, he would seize the person 
next to liim, and endeavour by a corresponding pressure to 
see if any corresponding deviation existed. He often startled 
young ladies in an evening party by this singular process, 
Avhicli Avars as instantaneous as a flash of lightning. His 
friends took various methods of dispelling the delusion. I 
<|uca,ed to him the words of Lucretius : — 

Est elephas morbus, qui propter flumina Nili 
Gignitur /Egypto in media, neque pra^terea us<piam. 

I le said these verses v^ere the greatest comfoid he had. When 
he found that, as the days rolled on, his legs retained their 
proportion, and his skin its smootlmess, the delusion died 
away. 

I have something more to say belonging to this year 1813, 
but it will come better in connection with the events of the 
succeeding year. In the meantime I will mention one or 
two traits of character in which chronology is unimportant. 

It is to bo remarked that, Avith the exception of the clergy- 
man from whom he received his first instructions, the EeA^e- 
rond Mr. Edwards, of Horsham, Shelley never came, directly 
or indirectly, under any authority, public or private, for which 
he entertained, or had much cause to entertain, any degree of 
respect. His own father, the Brentford schoolmaster, the 
head-master of Eton, the Master and Fo11oaa’'s of his college 
at Oxford, the Lord Chancellor Eldon, all successively pre- 
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sented themselves to him in the light of tyrants and opprcs- 
soi*s. It was perhaps from the recollection of his early pre- 
ceptor that he felt a sort of poetical regard for country clergy- 
men, and was always pleased when he fell in witli one wlio 
had a sympathy" with him in classical literature, and was 
willing to pass sub sikniio the debateable ground between 
them. But such an one was of rare occurrence. This recol- 
lection may also have influenced his feeling under the follow- 
ing transitory impulse. 

He had many schemes of life. Amongst them all, the 
most singular that ever crossed his mind was that of entering 
the oliurch. Whether he had ever tliought of it before, or 
whether it only arose on the moment, I cannot say : the latter 
is most j)robable ; but I well remember the occasion. Wo 
were walking in the earl}^ summer through a village where 
there was a good vicarage house, with a nice garden, and the 
front wall of the vicarage Wiis covered with corchorus in full 
flower, a plant less common then than it has since become. 
He stood some time admiring tlic vicarage wall. The extreme 
quietness of the scene, the j»l(‘asant iKithway through the 
village churchyard, and the brightness of tlie summer morn- 
ing, apparently concurred to i>roduce tlie iiiipix.-ssion under 
which he suddenly said to me, — “ 1 feel strongly inclined to 
enter tlie church.” What,” 1 said, to become a clergyman, 
with your ideas of the faith 1” “ Assent to the su}>ernatui’al 

part of it,” he said, ** is iiuirely technical. (Jf the moral 
d(.>ctrLn(ts of Christianity I am a more d(*cided <lisci})le Hum 
many of its more osbrntatious professors. And consider for 
a moment liow much good a good clergjmiau may do. In his 
teaching as a scholar and a moralist ; in his example as a 
gentleman and a man of re^gular life ; in the consolation of 
his personal intercourse and of hk charity among the poor, 
to whom he may often prove a most ben(*ticent frit Jid when 
they have no otlu r to comfort them. It is an admirable insti- 
tution that admits the possibility of difliising such men over 
the surface of the land. And am I to de|)rive myself of the 
advantages of this admirable institution because tliere are 
certain technicalities to which 1 cannot give my adhesion, 
but which I need not bring prominently forward T 1 told 
him I thought he would find more r(‘Htraint in the oftice than 
would suit his aspirations. He walked on some time thought- 
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fully, tlien started another subject, and never returned to that 
of entering the church. 

He was especially fond of the novels of P>rown — ( 'harles 
BrockSen Brown, the American, wlio died at the age of 
thirty-nine. 

The first of these novels was Wieland. Wieland’s father 
passed much of his time alone in a summer-liouse, where he 
died of spontaneous combustion. This summer house made 
a great impression on Shelley, and in looking for a country 
house he always examined if he could hnd such a summer- 
house, or a place to erect one. 

The second was Ormond. The heroine of this novel, Con- 
stantia Dudley, held one of the highest places, if not the very 
highest place, in Shelley’s idealities of female character. 

The third was Edgar Huntley ; or, the Sleep-walker. In 
this his imagination was strangely captivated by the picture 
of Clitheroc in his sleep digging a grave under a tree. 

The fourth was Arthur Merryn : chiefly remarkable for the 
powerful description of the yellow fever in Philadelpliia and 
the adjacent country, a subject previously treated in Ormond. 
Ko descriptions of [)es4ilence surpass these of Brown. The 
transfer of the hero’s afl'ections from a simple peasant-gii’l to a 
rich Jewess, displeased Shelley extremely, and he could only 
account for it on the ground that it wa.s the only wmy in 
which Brown could bring his stoiy to an uncomfortable con- 
clusion. Tlic three preceding tales had ended tragically. 

These four tales wen* umpiestionably works of great genius, 
and were rema]*kal)le for the way in which natuiul causes 
were made to produce the semblance of supernatural etfects. 
The superstitious terror of romance could scarcely be moiv 
strongly excited than by the perusal of Wieland. 

Brown wrote two other novels, Jane Talbot and Thilip 
Stanley, in whicli he abandoned this system, and confined 
himself to tlie common business of life. Tliey^ had little 
comparative success. 

Brown’s four novels, Schiller’s Robbers, m\d Doetluv.s Fuast, 
were, of all the works with whicli he was familiar, those 
which took the deepest root in his mind, and had the strongest 
influence in the formation of his character. He was an 
assiduous student of the great classical poets, and among 
these his favourite heroines were Nausicaa and Antigone. I 
do not remember that he greatly admired any of our old 
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English poets, excepting Sliakspcare and Milton. He de- 
votedly admired Wordsworth and Coleridge, and in a minor 
degree Soiitliey : these had great influence on his style, and 
Coleridge especially on his imagination ; but admiration is one 
thing and assimilation is another ; and notliing so blended 
itself with tlie structure of his interior mind as the creations 
of Brown. Nothing stoo<i so clearly before his thoughts as a 
perfect coml)ination of the purely ideal and possibly n*al, as 
Constantia Dudley. 

He was particularly pleased witli Wordsworth’s Stanzas 
written in a i)ocket copy of Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. 
He said tlie fifth of these stanzas always reminded him of me. 
1 told liim tlu} four lirst stanzas werti in many respects 
plicalde to liim. He said ; “ It was a remarkable instance of 
A\’ordsworth’s insight into nature, that he should have made 
intimate friends of two imaginary character so essentially 
dissimilar, and yet sev(‘rally so true to the actual (diaracters 
of two friends, in a poem written long l)efore tliey were known 
to each other, and while they were botli boys, and totally 
unknown to him.” 

The deliglit of W^rdswortli’s first p(?i-sonage in the gardens 
of the happy castle, the restless sj)irit that drovt? liim to 
wander, tlu* exhaustion with wliich In' returned and abandoned 
liimself to repose, might all in these stanzas have been sketclied 
to the life from 8hfdley. Th(' end of the fourth stanzii is 
e>]>ecially apposite : — 

tireat wonder to our gentle trilie it was 
Whenever fromn)ur valley lie witlidrevr ; 

For hajjpicr soul no living creature has 
Than he had, being liere the long tlaj? through. 

Soiue thought he was a lover, and did woo : 

Somu' thovyta far irornr of him, nmi jwlfn d hhn wrong : 

But 7'erMf' van trhat he had loedded to ; 

And hiH own mind did like a tempest strong 
Come to him thm, and drive, the. weary wight along. 

He often repeated to me, a.s applicable to himself, a some- 
what similar passage from Childe Harold : — 

On the sea 

The boldest steer but where their jwrts invite : 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity, 

Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er shall be. 

His vegetable diet entered for something into his restless- 
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ness. When he was fixed in a {»lace he adhered to this diet 
consistently and conscientiously, but it certainly did not 
agree with him ; it made him weak and nervous, and exag- 
gerated the sensitiveness of his imagination. Then arose 
those, thick-coming fancies which almost invariably pre- 
ceded his change of place. While ho 'was living from inn 
to inn he Avas obliged to live, as he said, on what he could 
get that is to say, like other people. When he got well 
under tins process he gave all the credit to locomotion, and 
lield himself to have tliiis benefited, not in consequence of his 
change of regimen, but in spite of it. Once, W'hen I was 
living in the country, I received a note from him wishing me 
to call on him in London. I did so, and found him ill in 
bed. He said, ‘‘You are looking \vell. I .suppose you go on 
in your old way, living on animal food and fermented liquor^* 
I answered in the affirmative. “ And liere,’’ he said, “ you 
see a vegetable feeder overcome by disease.” I said, “ Per- 
haps the diet is the cause.” This he would by no means 
allows hut it was not long before he was again posting through 
some yet unvisiteil wilds, and recovering his health as usual, 
by living “ on what Tie could get.” 

Ho had a prejudice against theatres which I took some 
pains to overcome. 1 induced him one evening to accompany 
me to a rcpresontiition of the School for Scandal . When, 
after the scenes wliicli exhibited Charles Surface in his jollity, 
the scene returned, in the fourth act, to Joseph's library, 
Shelley said to me — “ I see the purpose of this comedy. It 
is to associate virtue wuth bottles and glasses, and villany 
with books.” I had great difficulty to make him stay to the 
end. He often talked of the withering and perv^erting 
spirit of comedy.” I do not think lie ever went to another. 
But I remember his absorbed attention to Miss Cflseill's per- 
formance of Bianca in Fazio, and it is evident to me that .she 
was always in his thoughts 'when lie dxe'vv the character of 
Beatrice in the CencL 

In the season of 1817, I persuaded him to accompany me 
to the opera. The performance was Don GmanuL Before 
it commenced he asked me if the opera w’as comic or tragic, 
I said it W’as composite — more comedy tlian tragedy. Alter 
the killing of the Commendatore, he said, “ Do you call tliia 
comedy T By degrees he became absorbed in the music .and 
action. I asked him wTiat lie thouglit of Ambrogetti ? He 
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said, ‘‘ He seems to Le the very wrcteh lie personates/ The 
opem was followed hy a ballet, in whicli Mdlle. Milanie was 
the principal datiscu-se. Ho wiis enchanted witli this lady ; 
said he had never imagined such gmce of motion ; and the 
impression Wiis pennaiieut, for in a letter he jvfterwards wrote 
to me from ]\filaii he said. “ They have no Mdlle. ^Milanie 
here.” 

From this time till ho hnally left England ho was an 
assiduous frequenter of tlie Italian Opera. He delighted in 
the music of 3Iozart, and es[H‘cially in the No:.:c dl FUjaro^ 
which was ]>eri‘ormed sevend timt's in tlu‘ early part of 1818. 

Willi the exception of Fazio, 1 do not rmnember his having, 
been ] demised witli any perferiiiance at an luiglish theatre. 
Iu(h‘ed Ido not rmnember his having been present at any but 
tlie two above mentioned. I tried in vain to reconcile liim 
to comedy. I repeated to bim one day, as an admirable spe- 
cimen of dictionand imagery, Mieliael Fere/’s solikxpiy in his 
miserable lodgings, from Fi uU a Ulfe ami Hove a F if c, A\rhen 
I came to the passage : 

There's an old woman that’s now grown to marble, 

Dried in this brick-kiln : an<l she sits i’ the cliimney 
( Which is hut three tiles, raised like a house of cards), 

The true proportion of an old sinokeil Sibyl. 

There is a young tiling, toes that Nature meant 
For a maid-servant, but 'tis now a monster ; 

She has a liu.sk alxnit her like a chestnut, 

With laziness, and living under the line here : 

AikI these two make a hollow sound together. 

Like frogs, or winds l.»etweeu two dwrs that laurnmr — 

he said, 'I’herc i.s comedy in its jicrfection. Society grinds 
down poor wrct( h(*.s into the dust of abject jioverty, till they 
are scarcely lecogni/nble a.s liumaii being.s ; and then, in.stead 
of being treated as wliat they really are, subj(?cts of tht* deep^ist 
pity, they are brought forward as grotesipie monstrosities to 
be laughed at.” I said, “ You must admit the fineness of the 
expression.” It is tnng” he an.swered ; “ but the finer it is 
the worse it is, with such a pervtasioii of sentiment.” 

I postpone, os I have intimated, till after the appearance of 
Mr. Hogg’s third and fourth volumeH, the details of the cir- 
cumstance^ which preceded Shelley’s separation from liis first 
wife, and those of the separation itself. 

There never was a case wliich more strongly illustrated the 
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truth of Payne Knight's observation, that ‘‘ the sanie kind of 
marriage, which usually ends a comedy, as iisiiallj^ begins a 
tragedy.”* 


MEMOlPS OF PEI^CY EYSSIIE SHELLEY.— Part 2.f 


[Reprinted from Fraser's Marjazlne for Januarj*-, I860.] 

Y Gwir yn erhyn y Byd. 

The Truth against the World, 

Bardic Maxim, 

M e. HOGG’S third and fourth volumes not having ap- 
peared, and the materials with which Sir Percy and 
Lady Shelley had supplied him having been resumed 
by them, and so much of them as it was thought desirable to 
publish having been edited by Lady Sheiley.J with a con- 
necting thread of narrative, I shall <rssume that I am now in 
possession of all the extermd information Idvcly to be avail- 
able towards the completion of my memoir ; and I shall pro- 
ceed to complete it accordingly, subject to the contingent 
addition of a postscript, if any subsequent publication should 
render it necessary. 

Lady Shelley says in her preface : 

We saw the book (Mr. Hogg’s) for the first time when it was given 
to the world. It was impossible to imagine beforehand that from 
such materials a book could have been produced which has astonished 
and shocked those who have the greatest right to form an opinion on 
the character of Shelley ; and it was with the most painful feelings 
of dismay that we perused what we could only look upon as a fan- 

* No person in his senses was ever led into enterprises of dangerous 
importance by the romantic desire of imitating the fictions of a £uma. 
If the conduct of any ^rsons is influenced by the examples exhibited 
ill such Actions, it is that of young ladies in the affairs of lore and 
marriage : but I believe that such influence is much more rare than 
severe moralists are inclined to suppose; since there were plenty 
of elopements and stolen matches before comedies or plays of any 
kind were known. If, however, there are any romantic minds which 
feel this influence, they may draw an awful lesson concerning its con- 
sequences from the same source, namely, that the same kind of mar- 
riage, which usually ends a comedy, as usually begins a tragedy. — 
Principles qf Taste, l^dk III. c. 2, sec. 17. 
t Part 1 ajmeared in ** Fraser’s Magazine ” for June, 1858. 

X Shelley Mimorials. From Authentic Sources. Edited hy Iiady 
Shelley, London : Smith and Elder. 1850. 
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tastic caricature, going forth to the public with my ai)parent sanction 
— for it was dedicated to myself. 

Our feelings of duty to the memory of Shelley left us no other 
alternative than to withdraw the maUnials which w*c had originally 
entrusted to his early friend, and which w'e could not but consider 
had been strangely misused ; and to take upon ourselves the task of 
laying them before the |uiblic, counectcMl only by as slight a thread 
of narrative as would sulliee to imike them intelligible to the reader. 

I am very sorrv, in the outset of this notice, to l)e under the 
necessity of dissenting from Liidy Shelley re..s|»eeiing the facts 
of the scj);uation of Shelley and Harriet. 

Captain Medwin repre8ent<‘d tliis separation to liave taken 
place l>y mutual consent. Mr. Leigh Hunt and Mr. Middleton 
athp'ied this slatement ; and in every ii(»ti{*(? I liavo seen of it 
ill print it has been leceived as an established truth. 

Lady Shelley says : — 

Tow ards the close of 1813, estrangement.^, w hich for .some time had 
])ecn sh'w l}' gr<iw iiig between Mr. and .Mr.s. .Siiellcy, came to a crisis. 
Separation ensued, and Mrs. Shelley returned to her father’s house. 
Here .she gave birth to her second ciold a sn u, w ho djctl in 1826. 

'i’he occurrences t>f thi.s jiainful epoch in Shelley’s life, and of the 
causes whicli led to them, 1 am .spared fmiu relating. Jn Mary 
Siieilev 8 ow'ji words — I'hi.s i.s not the time to relate the truth ; and 
I should reject any colouring of the truth. No account of the.se events 
has ever been given at .all approaching reality in their detail.s, cither 
as re;.'ar ls himself or others ; nor shall I furtlier allude to them than 
t > remark that the emans of action committed by a man os noble and 
generous as >helley, may, a.s far as he only i.s couceruetl, Im> fearlcasly 
avitwe l by tho.se w ho loved him, in the firm con' iction that, W'ere 
they judged imjiartially, his character would stand in fairer and 
brighter bglit titan that of any contemi>orary.’' 

Uf tho.se remaining who were intimate witii Shelley at thia time, 
each has given u.h a different version of thia aad event, coloured by 
his own view .s or fstrsonal feelings. Evidently Shelley confided t<i 
none of the.se friends. We, w'ho l>ear hi« name, and are of his family, 
have in our jio8.se.SHion pajHjrs written by his own hand, which in after- 
years may make the story of his life complete ; and which few now 
living, except Shelley’s ow'n children, have ever jHirused. 

One mistake, which has gone forth to the w orld, we feel ourselves 
called upon riositively to contradict. 

Harriet’s death has sometimes been a»cril>ed to Shelley. This is 
entirely false. There was no immediate connection whatever Wtween 
her tragic end and any conduct on the part of her huslmnd. It is 
true, however, that it was a oermanent source of the deept'st sorrow 
to him ; for never during ail his after- life did the dark shatle depart 
which had fallen on his gentle and sensitive nature from the self- 
sought grave of the companion of his early youth. 
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Lillis j)assage ends tlie sixth chapter. The seventh Ijegins 
thus — 

To the family of Godwin, Shelley ha<l, from the pericMl his 
self-introduction at Keswick, been an object of interest ; and the 
acquaiiitanceKship which had sprung up between them during the 
poet’s occasional visits to London had grown into a cordial friendship. 
It was in the society and sympathy of tlie Godwins that Shelley 
sought and fouml some relief in his present sorrow. He was still 
extremely young. His anguish, his isolation, his difi'erence from other 
men, his gifts of genius and eloquent enthusiasm, ma«le a deep im- 
pression on Godwin’s daughter Mary, now a girl of sixteen, who had 
been accustomed to liear Nhelley spoken of as something rare and 
strange. To her, as they met one eventful day in St. I^aricra.s’ church- 
yard, by her mother’s grave, llysslie, in burning words, poured forth 
the tale of his wild jiast — how lie had .suffered, how he had been mis- 
led ; and how, if supported by her love, he hojied in future years to 
enrol his name with the wise and good wlio had done battle for their 
fellow-men, and been true through all adverse storms to the cause of 
humanity. 

Unhesitatingly she placed lier hand in hi.s, and linked her fortune 
with his own ; and most truthfully, as the remaining portion of these 
Memorials will prove, was the pledge of both redeemed. 

I ascribe it to inex|)(*ri^cc of autlioisbij), that the sequence 
of words does not, in these passages, coincide with the sequence 
of facts : for in the order of words the present sorrow would 
appear to be the death of Harriet. This however occurred 
two years and a half after the s(*paratioii, and tlie union of his 
fate with Mary Godwin was siiiuiltaneous with it. Eespecting 
this separation, whatever degree of conlidence Shelley may 
have placed in his several friernls, there are some facts which 
speak for themselves, and admit of no misunderstanding. 

The Scotch marriage had taken place in i:\ugust, 1811. In 
a letter which he tvrote to a female friend sixteen months 
later (Dec. 10, 1812), he had said : — 

How is Harriet a fine lady ? You indirectly accuse her in your 
letter of this offence — to me the most unpardonable of all. The ease 
and simplicity of her habits, the unassuming plainness of her address, 
the uncalculated connexion of her thought aid speech, have ever 
formed in my eyes her greatest charms ; and none of these are com- 
patible with fashionable life, or the attempted assumption of its vulgar 
and noisy 4clat. You have a prejudice to contend with in making me 
a convert to this last opinion ot yours, which, so long as 1 have a hving 
and daily witness to its futility before me, 1 fear will be insurmount- 
able. — Memorials, p. 44. 

Thus there had been no esstraiigemeiit to the end of 1812. 
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My own memory' sufficiently attests that there Avas none in 
1813. 

From Bracknell, in the autumn of 1813, Shelley wont to 
the Cumberland lakes ; then to Edinburgh. In Edinburgh he 
became aecjuaintt'd with a young Brazilian named Ba])tista, 
who liad goiK' tlu'ie to study medicine by his father’s desire, 
imd not frnin any vocatioii to the science, which lie cordially 
abominated, as being all hyjH>thesis, without the fraction of a 
basis of c( rtaiiit}* to ivst on. They c(UTes|)oiKlcd after Shelley 
left Ediiiburgli, and subsequently rfuiowed their intimacy in 
LoikI'M. He was a frank, warm-hearted, very gentlemanly 
young man. lie w;is a great enthusiast, and synq)athiz<‘d 
earnestly in all Shelhgv’s views, even to the adoption of 
vegetahh' diet. He made souk* piogres.s in a translation of 
Qkcoi M(fh into I’ortuguest*. ]1<* sliowed me a sonmd, which 
he int<‘n(rcsl to ])retix to his translation. It began — 

Sublime Shelley, cantor di verdade ! 

and ended — 

Surja Qmoi Mah a re.staurar o miindo. 

I have foigMitten tlie intermediate lines. But ho died early, 
of a disease of th<‘ lungs. The climate did not suit him, and 
lie exposed liimself to it incaiilioiisly. 

Slielley ifdiimed to London shoilly before Christmas, then 
took a fiirnisluMl hou.se for two or three mouths at Windsor, 
\dsiting Emdou occasionally. In March, 1814, he luanicd 
Haniiit a second time, according to tlio following certiticate : — 

Maiiriage.s IK March 1814, 

164- Percy Bysshe Shelley and Harriet Shelley (fomierly Harriet 
Westbrook, Spinster, a Minor), both of this Parish, were re- 
married in tins Church by Licence (the parties having been 
all eady married to each other acconlin^ to the Bites and Ccre- 
mon ics of the Church of Bcotland), m order to obviate all 
doul ts that have arisen, or shall or may arise, touching or con- 
cerning the validity of the aforesaid Marriage (by and with the 
consent of John M estbrook, the nainrsl and lawful father of 
the said Minor), this Twenty-fouitli day of March, in the Year 
1814 . By me, 

EnwARn WiLUAMH, Ourakm 

PariCY Bysshb Shrllsv, 

Harrikt BmcLLKv, formerly Harriet 
Westbrook. 


This Marriage was 
sokumitaed between us 
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The above is a true extract from the Kegister B )ok of Marriage* 
belonging to the Parish of Saint George, Hanover-Hqiiare ; extracted 
thence tliis eleventh day of April, 1859. — By me, 

H. Carati’. 

It is therefore, not correct to say that estniiigeni'^nts 
which had been slowly growing came to a crisis towards the 
close of 1813.” The date of the above certificate is conclu- 
sive on the point. The second marriage could not have taken 
[)lace under such circa instances. Divorce would have been 
better for botlx parties, and the dissolution of tbe first mar- 
riage could have been easily obtained in Scotland. 

There av<is no estrangement, no shadow of a thought of 
separatioii, till Shelley became ac<|iiaiiited, not long after the 
second marriage, with the lady Avho was subsequently his 
second wife. 

The separation did not take place by mutual consent. I 
cannot think tliat Slndhiy ever so represented it. He never 
did so to me : and the account which Harriet herself gave ni^ 
of the entire proceeding ^vas decidedly contradictory of any' 
such supposition. 

He might well have sai<l, after first seeing Mary WoUstonc- 
(Taft Godwin, ‘‘ Ut vidi ! 'id r Nothing that I ever 
r«iad in tale or history could present a more striking image 
of a sudden, violent, irresistible, uncontrollable passion, than 
that under which I found him labouring when, i\t his request, 
I went up from the country to call on him in London. 
.Between his old heelings towards Harriet, /ro/n ivkom h€ mu 
noUtheii separated, and his new passion for Mary, he showed 
in his looks, in his gestures, in his speech, the state of a mind 
“ suficri ng, like a little kingdom, the nature of an iusurrec- 
tion.” His eyes, were bloodshot, his iiair and dress disordered. 
He caught up a bottle of laudanum, and said : ** I never part, 
from tliis.’"^ He added : “ I am always repeating to myself 
your lines from Sophocles : 

In a letter to Mr. Trelawny, dated June 18th, 1822, Shelley 
says “ You of course enter into society at Leghorn. Should you 
meet with any scientific person capable of preparing the Prui<sic Acki^ 
or Essential Oil of Bittei' Almonds, I should regard it as a great kind- 
ness if you could procure me a small quantity. It i-equires the 

f reatest caution in preparation, and ought to bo highly concentrated. 

would give any price for this medicine. You remember we talked 
of it the other night, and we both expressed a wish to possess it. 
My wish was serious, and sprung from the desire of avoiding needless. 
VOL. III. 
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Mail's happiest lot is not to be : 

And when we tread life’s thorny steep, 

Most blest are they, who earliest free 
Descend to death’s eternal sleep.” 

Again, he said more calmly : “ Every one who knows me 
mnst know that the partner of my life should be one who can 
feel poetry and understand philosophy. Harriet is a noble 
animal, but she can do neither.” I said, It always appeared 
to me that you were very fond of Harriet.” Without affirm- 
ing or denying this, he answered : “ But you did not know 
how I hated her sister.” 

The term “ noble animal ” he applied to his wife, in conver- 
sation with anotlier friend now living, intimating that the 
nobleness which he thus ascribed to her would induce her to 
acquiesce in the inevitable transfer of his affections to their 
new shrine. She did not so acquiesce, and he cut the Gordian 
knot of the difficulty by leaving England with Miss Godwin 
on the 28th of July, 1814. 

Shorty after this I received a letter from Harriet, wishing 
to see me. I called on her at her father’s house in Chapel- 
street, Grosven or- square. She then gave me her own account 
of the transaction, which, as I have said, decidedly contra- 
dicted the supposition of anything lilce separation by mutual 
consent 

She at the same time gave me a description, by no means 
flattering, of Shelley’s new love, whom I had not then seen. 
I said, “ If you liave described her correctly, what could he 
see in her?” ^^Hothing,” she said, “but that her name was 
]^Iary, and not only Mary, but Mary Wollstoiiecraft.” 


suffering. I need not tell you I have no intention of suicide at 
present ; but I confess it would be a comfort to me to liold in my 
possession that golden key to the chamber of perpetual rest. Hio 
Primlc Acid is used in medicine in infinitely minute doses ; but that 
preparation is weak, and has not the concentration necessary to medi- 
cine all ills infallibly. A single drop, even less, is a dose, and it acts 

by paralysis.”— TvY'/aixTi?/, pp. 100, 101. 

1 believe that up to this time he had never travelled without pistols 
for defence, nor without laudanum as a refuge from intolerable pain. 
His physical suffering was often very severe ; and this last letter must 
have been wiitten under the anticipation that it might become incura- 
ble, and unendurable to a degree from which he wished to be perma- 
nently provided with the means of escai)c. 
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The lady liad iievertlKiless ^^reat personal and intellectual 
attractions, tliougli it is not to be wondered at that Harriet 
could not see them. 

I feel it due to tlie memory of Harriet to state my most 
decided conviction tliat her conduct as a wife was as pure, as 
true, as absolutely faultless, as that of any who for such con- 
duct arc held most in honour, 

Mr. Hogg says : Shelley told me liis friend Eobert Southey 
once said to him, ^ A man ought to be able to live mth any 
woman. You see that I can, and so ought you. It comes to 
pretty much the same thing, I apprehend. There is no great 
choice or difference.’” — Hogg: vol. i. p. 423. Any woman, 

I suspect, must have been said with some qualification. But 
such an one as either of them had first chosen, Southey saw 
no reason to change. 

Shelley gave me some account of an interview he had had 
with Soutliey. It was after his return from his first visit to 
Switzerland, in the autumn of 1814. I forget whether it 
was in town or country^ but it was in Southey’s study, in 
which was suspended a portrait of Mary WoUstonecraft. 
AYhether Southey had been in love with this lady, is more 
than I know. That he had devotedly admired her is clear 
from his Epistle to Amos Cottle, prefixed to the latter’s Ice- 
landic Poetry (1797) ; in which, after describing the scenery 
of Norway, he says : — 

Scenes like these 

Have almost lived before me, when 1 gazed 
Upon their fair resemblance traced by him, 

Who sung the banished man of Ardebeil ; 

Or to the eye of Fancy held by her. 

Who among women left no equal imnd 

When from this world she passed ; and I could weep 

To think that she is to the grave gone down ! 

Where a note names Mary WoUstonecraft, the aUusion being 
to her Letters from Norway. 

Shelley had previously known Southey, and wished to re- 
new or continue friendly relations ; but Southey was repulsive. 
He pointed to the picture, and expressed his bitter regret that 
the daughter of that angelic woman should have been so 
misled. It was most probably on this occasion that he made 
the remtirk cited by Mr, Hogg ; his admiration of Mary 
Wollstoriecraft may have given force to the observation : iind 
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as lie liad known Harriet, ho might have thought tliat, in his 
view of the matter, sIk^ was all that a hushaiid could wish 
for. 

Few are now living who remember Harriot Shelley. I re- 
member her well, and will describe her to the best of my re- 
collection. Slie had a good figure, light, active, and graceful. 
Her features were regular and well jiroportioned. Her hair 
was liglit brown, and dressed witli taste and simplicity. In 
her ilress slie was truly sinqyJex mumUins. Her comjdexion 
was beautifully transparent ; the tint of the blush rose shining 
tlirtuigh the lily. The tone of her voice was pleasant ; her 
speech the essence of frankness and cortliality ; lier spirits 
always cheerful ; her laugh spontaneous, hearty, and joyous. 
She was well educated. She read agreeably and intelligently. 
She wrote only letters, but she wrote* them well. Her manners 
were good ; and her whole aspect and demeanour such manifest 
emanations of pure and truthful nature, that to be once in 
her company was to know her tliorouglily. 8ho was fond of 
her husband, and accommodateil herself in every way to his 
tastes. If they mi.xed in society, she adorned it; if they 
lived in retirement, she was siitistied ; if they travelled, she 
enjoyed the change ol“ scene. 

That Shelley’s second wife was intellectually better suited 

him than his first, no one who knew them both will deny ; 
and that a man, who lived so totally out of the ordinary 
world and in a world of ideas, needed such an ever-present 
sympathy more than the genend run of men, must also bo 
admitted ; but Southey, who did not Avant an intellectual 
Avife, and Avas contented Avith his oAvn, may Avell have thought 
that Shelley had equal reason to seek no change. 

After leaving England, in 1814, the ncAvly-affianced lovem 
took a tour on the Continent. He Avrote to me sev(*ral letters 
from Switzerland, Avliich were subsequently published, 
together Avith a Six We^ilcs' Tour, Avritten in the form of a 
journal by the lady with Avhom his fate Avas thenceforward 
indissolubly bound. 1 Avas introduced to her on their re- 
tuni. 

The rest of 1814 they passed cliietly in l.x)nd()n. Perhaps 
this Avinter in London Avas tlu^ most solitary period of Slielloy’s 
life. I often passed an evening with him at his lodgings, and 
1 do not recollect ever meeting any one there, excepting Mr, 
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Hogg. 8omc df liis few friends of tlie preceding year liad 
certainly at that time fallen off from him. At the same time 
he was short of money, and was trying to raise some on his 
expectations, from “dews and their fellow-Christians,” as 
Lord Byron says. One day, as we were walking together on 
the hanks of the Surrey Canal, and discoursing of Words- 
worth, and quoting some of his verses, Shelley suddenly said 
to me : “ Do you think Wordswoitli could liave written such 
poetry, if he had ever had dealings witli money-lenders T 
His own example, liowcver, j)roved that the association had 
not injured his poetical faculties. 

The canal in question w'as a favourite walk with us. The 
Croydon Canal branclied off from it, and passed very socui 
into wooded scenery. The ( Toydon Canal is extinct, and has 
given i)lace to the, I hope, more useful, but certainly less 
picturesque, railway. Whether the KSurrey exists, I do not 
know. He had a passion fir sailing })aper boats, which he 
indulged on this canal, and on tlie Serpentine river. The 
best spot he liad ever found for it, was a large pool of trans- 
parent water, on a heatlwibove Jlracknell, with determined 
borders free from weeds, which admitted of launching the 
miniatiue craft on the wiudward, and running round to re- 
ceive it on the leeward side. On the Serpentine, he would 
sometimes launch a boat constructed with more than usual 
care, and freighted with halfpence. He delighted to do this 
in the presence of boys, who wouhl run round to meet it, and 
when it landed in safety, and the boys scrambled for their 
prize, he had difficulty in restraining Jiimsclf from shouting 
as loudly as they did. The river was not suitable to this 
amusement, nor even Virginia Water, on which he sometimes 
practised it ; but the lake was too large to allow of meeting 
the landing. 1 sympathized witli him in tins taste : I had it 
before I knew him : I am not sure that I did not originate it 
with him ; for which I should scarcely receive the thanks of 
my fiiend, Mr. Hogg, wlio never took any pleasure in it, mid 
cordially abominated it, when, as fre(|uenrly happened, on a 
cold winter day, in a walk from Bishopgate over Bagshot 
Heath, we came on a pool of water, wliich Shelley would uot 
Jiart from till he had rigged out a flotilla from any unffirtunate 
letters ho happened to have in his pocket. Whatev^er may 
be thought of this amusement for grown gentlemen, it was at 
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least innocent amiisenicnt, and not mixed ii^) witli any 
sorrow of the meanest tiling that feels.”* 

In the summer of ISlf), Shelley took a furnished house at 
Eishopgate, the eastern (uit ranee of Windsor l^irk, where he 
resided till the summer of 181(5. At this time he had, by 
the sacrifice of a jiortion of his exjiectations, purchased an 
annuity of £ 1 000 a-y ear from his father, wdio luid jireviously 
allowed him £200, 

1 was tin'll living at Marlow, and frequently Avalked over 
to pass a few days with him. At the end of August, 1815, 
w(-* made an excursion on tlie Thames to Lechlade, in (llouces- 
t(*rshire, and as much higlier as t}i(*re was water to Hoat our 
skill. It was a dry season, and we did not get much beyond 
Inglesham AVeir, which was not then, as now, an immova- 
ble structuie, liiit the -wreck of a movable -iceir, which had 
lieeii subservient to the navigation, -when the river had been, 
as it liad long ceased to l)e, navigable to ( 'ricklade. A soli- 
tary sluice was hanging by a chain, swinging in tlie wind, 
and creaking dismally. (Jur voyage terminated at a spot 
where tlie cattle stood entirely across the stream, witli the 
water scarcely covering tlicir hoofs. We started from, and 
returned to, Old Windsor, and our excursion occupied alxnit 
ten days. This v'as, 1 think, the origin of Sliell(* 3 '’.s taste for 
boating, wliich he retained to tlu* end of his life. On our 
way u]), at Oxford, lie was so much out of order that lie feaii cl 
being obliged to return, lie liad been, living chieily on tea 
and Ijread and butter, drinking occasionally a sort of spurious 
lemfiiiade, inad(! of some powder in a box, whicli, ns he was 
reading at the time the ‘‘Tale of a 'ful),” Iw called the powder 
<if pitiqwrUiiipimp. He consulted a doctor, wdio may have 
dune him sf)nic good, hut it w'as not ap})arent. 1 told liim, 
“ If he would allow me to prescribe for liim, I would set him 
to rights.” He asked, “ AVliat would be your prescription ?” 
I said, “ Three mutton cliops, w^ell pcqijiered.” lie said, “ Do 
you really think so?” I said, “1 am sure of it.” He look 
tli(* prescription ; the success was obvious and immediate. 

* This lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught both by what she* shows and what conceals, 
Xever to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 

WoitnswoKTii, Uartkap Well. 

' Nature. 
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Ho lived in my way for the rest of our expedition, rowed 
vigorously, was cheerful, merry, oversowing witli animal 
spirits, and had certainly one week of thorougli enjoyment of 
lile. We passed two nights in a comfortable inn at Lechlad", 
and his lines, “A Summer Evening on tlie d’hames at 
lade,’' were written then and there, ^frs, Shelley (the second, 
who always bore his name), who was with us, made a diary 
of the little trip, which I siij>pose is lost. 

The w'hole of the winter, 1815 — 16, was passed rpiietly at 
lUshoi^gate. i\Ir. Hogg often walked down from London ; 
and i, as before, walked over from Marlow. This winter 
was, as Mr. Hogg expressed it, a mere Atticism. Our studies 
were exclusively Greek. I'o the best of my recollection, we 
rvere, tliroughoiit the whole period, his only visitors. One 
or two j>ersous called on him : hut they wcu’c not to his mind, 
and were not encouraged to reat»|>(,*ar. The only exception 
Avas a physician Avlioni li** liad called in ; tlie (^>uaker, Dr. 
Poi)e, of Staines. This Avoithy old geiitbunan came more 
than once, not as a doctor, but a friend. He liked to discuss 
theology with Slndley. ^lolley jit tirst avoided the discus- 
sion, saying his opinions would not b(' to tlio doctor’s taste ; 
l)Ut the doctor answercrl, “ I like to hear tliee talk, friend 
Shelley ; 1 see tln‘e art very deep.” 

At this time Shelley Avrote his ‘‘Alastor.” He Avas at a 
loss for a title, and 1 proposal that Avhicli he adopted : 
^^Alastor ; or, the Spirit of Solitude.” The Greek Avord, 
’AAd(7rw3 is an evil genius, though the sense of 

the two words is somcAvhat dilfenmt, as in the \\7.dc- 

ra)o fi xay.ig of eEsehylus. Tlie poeiii treated 

the spirit of solitude as a spirit of evil. I mention the true 
nieaning of tin* Avord because miiny have supposed ‘‘ Alastor” 
to he the name of the liero of the poem. 

He published this, Avith some minor poems, in the course 
of the Avinter. 

Ill the (‘arly summer of 1816, the spirit of restlessness again 
came over luiii, aiul resulted in a second visit to the Gouti- 
iiont. The cliaiige of scene Avas preceded, as more than once 
before, by a mysterious coniiniinicati\)n from a person seen 
only by himself’, Avarning him of immediate personal perils 
to bo incuiTcd by liiiii if he did not instantly depart. 

I was alone at Bishopgate, with him and -Mrs. Sbellev, 
Avhen tlic visitation alluded to occurred. About the middle 
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of tho day, intending to take a walk, 1 went into tlie hall fur 
my hat. His was there, and inino was not. I could not 
imagine what had become of it ; but, as I could not walk 
■without it, I returned to tlie library. After some time liad 
elapsed, Mrs. Slu'lley came in, and gave me an account -whicli 
Hie had just received from hiiiLself, of the visitor and his 
'Communication. 1 expres.scd some scepticism on tho subject, 
on which she left me, and Shelley came in, with my hat in 
his hand, lie said, “ ^lary tells me, you do not believe tliat 
1 have had a visit from Williams.” 1 said, “ 1 told her there 
were some improbabilities in the narration.” He said, “ You 
hnow AVdiliams of Tremadoc?” I said, “I do.” He .said, 
It wtis lie who was here to-day. He came to tell me of a 
]»lot laid by my I'atlier and uncle, to entrap me and lock me 
up. He was in great haste, and could not stop a minute, 
and I walked with him to Egliani.” I .said, “ AVhat hat 
did you wear?” He saitl, “Thi.s, to be sure.” I said, 
I wish you would j>ut it on.” He put it on, and it went 
<iver his lace. I said, “ Yon could not have walked to Eghain 
in that hat.” He said, “ 1 .snak-hed it np hastily, and {lei - 
liaps I kept it in my hand. 1 certainly walked ivith AV'il- 
liams to Egham, and he told me wliat I have said. \'ou are 
very sceptical.” 1 said, ‘*lf you are certain of vliat you say, 
my scepticism cannot alfect your certainty.” He said, It is 
veiy hard on a man who has devoted his life to the pursuit 
of truth, wh«j has made great .sacrifices, and incurred great 
sullerings for it, to he treated as a visionar}'. II I do not 
know that 1 saM' AVilliam.s, how do I know tliat 1 see you '/” 
I said, ‘AVn idea may have the force of a seiLsation ; but tin* 
oftener a seii.saliun is repeated, the greater is tlie probability 
of its origin in reality. You saw me ye.sterday, and will 
see me to-inorrow.” He .said, can see Williams t.o-morroM% 
if I please. He bdd me lie W'as stopping at the Tuik's Head 
Coffee-house, in tln^ Strand, and should be there two days. 
I want to convince you that 1 am not under a delusioit 
Will you walk with me to London to-morrow, to see him ?” 
I said, “ 1 would most willingly do so.” 4'he next morning, 
after an early breakfast, we set off on our walk to London. 
We had got half way down Egham-hill, when lie suddenly 
turned round, and said to me, “ I do not think we sliall find 
Williams at the Turk’s Head.” I said, Heither do 1.” Ho 
nid, “ You say that because you do not think he has been 
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there ; but lie mentioned a contingency under which he might 
leave town yesterday, and he has probably done so.” I said, 
At any rate we should know that he has been there.” He 
said, ‘‘ I will take other means of convincing you. I will 
write to him. Suppose we take a walk tlirougli tlie forc*.st.” 
We turned about in our new direction, and were out all day. 
Some days passed, and I heard no more of the matter. (Jm*. 
morning he said to me, “ 1 have some news of Williams ; a 
letter and an enclosure.” J said, “ I shall be glad to see the 
letter.” He said, I cannot show you the letter ; 1 will 
sliow you the enclosure. It is a diamond necklace. I think 
you know me well enough to be sure 1 would not throw aw'ay 
my own money on, such a thing, and that if I have it, it 
must have been sent me by somebody else. It has been sent 
me by Williams.” “ 'For what ])urpose,” I asked. He said, 
To prove liis identity and his sincerity.” “ Surel}’,” I said, 
your showing me a diamond necklace will prove nothing 
but that you have one to show.” Then,” he said, “ 1 will 
not show' it you. If you wdll not believe me, 1 must submit 
to your incredulity.” Tksre the matter ended. 1 never 
heard another word of Williams, nor of any otlier mysterious 
visitor. 1 had, on one or tw’o previous occasions, argued with 
him against similar semi-delusions, and 1 believe if they had 
ahvays been received wuth similar scepticism, they w’ould not 
have been often repeated ; but they were encouraged by tlie 
ready credulity witli wdiich they w^ere received by many who 
ought to liave knowui better. 1 call them semi -delusions, 
because, for the most part, they had their basis in his firm 
belief that his lather and uncle had designs on his liberty. 
On this basis, his imagination built a fabric of romance, and 
wdien he presented it as substantive fact, and it wuis found to 
contain more or less of inconsistency, he felt his self-esteem 
interested in maintaining it by accumulated circumstances, 
which severally vanished under the touch of investigation, 
like Wdliams’s location at tlie Turk’s Head Coffee-house. 

I must add, that in the expression of these differences, 
there w^as not a shadow of anger, Tliey were discussed with 
freedom and calmness ; with the good temper and good feel- 
ing which never forsook him in conversations with his 
friends. There was an evident anxiety for acquiescence, liut 
a quiet and gentle toleration of dissent. A personal discus- 
sion, however interesting to himself, was carried on with the 
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same calmness as if it related to the most abstract question in 
metaphysics. 

Indeed, one of the great charms of intercourse ivith liim 
Avas tlie perfect good humour and openness to conviction Avith 
AAdiicli he rOvSj^onded to c)pinions opposed to his OAvn. I hav(^ 
knoAvn emineni mt*n, Avho Avere no doubt very instructive as 
lecturers to p('oplo Avho like being lectured ; Avhich I never 
did j hut Avitli a\ horn conversation Avas impossible. To op- 
])0SG tiieir dogma.s, ervu. to (piestion tbem, Avas to throAV tb(*ir 
teinpei' oil' its balance. AVhen once this infirmity sliOAVod 
itself in any of my friends, 1 AA\as ahways careful not to pro- 
A'oko a second ebullition. I submitted to the preachment, 
and Avas glad Avhen it Avas OA'cr. 

The result Avas a second trip to SAvitzerland. During his 
alfsence lie Awote me several letters, .some (»f Avhich Aven? sub- 
SLM]uently publislied by ^Irs. Slielley ; otlier.s are still in my 
possession. (.\)})ies of tAvo of these Avere c»l)tained ])y ^Ir. 
Middleton, avIio bus printed a portion of them. I\h's. Shelley 
Avas at that time in the habit of copying Shelley’s letters, and 
tlicse Avere among some pajuTS accitlenlally left at MarloAV, 
Avhere they fill into niiscrujniloiis liands. .Mr. ]\Iiddleton 
must have been uAvare tliat la* liad no right to print them 
Avithont my consent. 1 might have stojqx'd his ])nl>licatioii 
by an injunction, hut 1 did not think it Avortli Avbile, more 
especially as the book, thougli abounding Avith errors adopted 
fioiu Captain ^JedAvin and otliers, is Avritten Avith good feel- 
ing toAvards the memory of Shelley. 

Ihiriiig his stay in Switzerland ho heeaine acquainted Avitli 
Lord Lyron. "J’lie>' made together an excursion round the 
Lake (>1‘ th neva, of Avliicli he sent me the detail in a diary. 
This diary Avas publi.shed by Mi's. Slielley, but Avithout intro- 
ducing the naiiK* of Lord Lyron, avIio is tlirougboiit calk'd 
“my comjjaiiion.” The diary Avas first juiblished during Lortl 
llyron’s life; hut Avhy his nameAvas concealed I tlo not knoAv. 
Though the chang(;s are not many, yet the association of the 
tAA^o names give.s it great additional interest. 

At the end of August, 1816, thej returnefl to England, 
and Shelley passed the first fortnight of Sejitember with me 
at Marlow. July and August, 1816, had been months of 
perjietual rain. The first foiinight of Septemhm' w'as a period 
of unbroken sunshine. The iieighbourliood of Marlow 
abounds with beautiful Avalks ; the river scenery is also fine. 
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Wo took every day a long excursion, eitlier on foot or on the 
water. He took a house there, partly, perhaps principally/ 
for tlie sake of being near me. While it was being titted 
and furnished, lie resided at Bath. 

In December, 181 G, Harriet drowned herself in the Ser- 
jientine river, not, as (kiptain Medwin says, in a pond at the 
l)ottom of her father’s gardiui at Batli. Her father had not 
tlien left liis house in ( diapel-street, and to that house his 
daughter’s body was carried. 

(hi the dOtli of December, ISIG, Hhelley married his 
second wife ; and early in the ensuing year they took posses- 
sion of tlieir house at ^larlow. It was a liouso with many 
large rooms and extensive gardens. He took it on a lease for 
laventy-one years, furnisli(Mi it handsomely, lifted up a library 
in a room large imough for a ball-room, and settled himself 
down, as he su})[>osed, for lif\ I'liis was an agreeable year 
to all of us. .Mr. Hogg was a fre(}uent visitor. We had a 
good deid of rowing and sailing, and we. took long walks in 
all directions. Ibi had other visitors from time to time. 
Amongst them were ^Ir. t^odwiii, and Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
Hunt. He led a, niucli morti socialJilV* tlian he had done at 
Hishopgate ; but he liad no intercourse with his immediate 
neiglibours. He said to me more than once, 1 am not 
wndcli enough to tolerate an acipiaintance.” 

In the summer of 1817 ‘he Avivte the Bevolt of Mam^ 
eh icily (ui a scat on a high pnmiinence in Bishain Wood, 
v.diere he jiassed whole mornings with a blank book and a 
])encil. This work, when complete<l, was printed under the title 
of LdAOi and (fjflnia. In tliis poem In^ had carried the expres- 
sion of his opinions, moral, ])olitieal, and theological, lieyond 
the lioimds of iliscretion. The terror which, in those days 
of |)ers(*eution of the press, the perusal of the l)Ook inspired 
in i\lr. ( )llier, the publisher, induced him to solicit tlie altera- 
tion of many passages whicli he had marked. Shelley was 
for some time inllexible ; but ^Ir. Ollier’s refusal to jaiblish 
the poem as it was, backed by the advice of all his friends, 
induced him to submit to the required clianges. IManv leaves 
■were cancelled, and it was finally published as The EevoU of 
Islam, Of Iawu and Cyilina only three copies had gone 
forth. One of these had found its way to tlie Quarterly Be- 
'inetv, and the opportunity was I'eadily sidzed of pouring out 
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on it one of the most nuilignant eirusions of tlie odium 
th'ologicum that ever a])]>earetl in those days, and in that 
periodical. 

During liis residence at ^Marlow we often walked to Lon- 
don, fre<]ueiitly in (U)ni])any 'with ^Ir. Hogg. It was our 
usual -way of going iliere, M'heii not pressed hy time. We 
went hy a A ery ideasant route over lields, lanes, Avoods, and 
heaths to Uxl.iiidge, and hy the main road from Uxbridge to 
London. 'Jdie total distance was tliirty-tAvo miles to Tyburn 
turnjhke. We usually stayed two nights, and Avalked back 
on llie third day. 1 ncA^a- saw Shelley tired with these 
Avalks. Delicate and fragile as he at)peared, he had great 
muscular strength. We took many Avalks in all directions 
from MarloAA', and saAV e\'erything Avorth seeing Avitliin a 
radius of sixteen miles. This com])rehended, among other 
notable places, Windsor (kistle and Uorest, Virginia Water, 
and the spots Avhicli Avere consecrated by tlie memories of 
CroniAYell, Hamj)deii, and IVIilton, in tlie ('liiltern district of 
Buckinghamshire. W(‘ had also many pleasant excureions, 
roAving and sailing on the river, betAveen lienley and Maiden- 
head. 

Shelley, it has been seen, had tAvo cliildren by Ids lirst 
Avife. Thest? children he claimed after Harriet’s (hjatli, but 
her family refustal to give tliem u]). They r('sisted the 
claim in Chancery, and the dc;cree of Lord J'ddon avius given 
against him. 

The grounds of Lord Eldon’s decision have been misrejire- 
seuk'd. 'The petition had adduced Queen Mdb, and other in- 
stances (.f Shelley’s opinions on religion, as one of the ele- 
ments ol‘ the charges against liim ; but the judgment ignores 
this element, and rests entirely on moml conduct. It Avas 
distinctly laid doAvn that the j>rincii)les Avhich Slielley had 
professed in regard to some of the most important relations 
of life, had Ix i ii carried l>y him into pmctice ; and that the 
practical dcA eloiinaait of tliose princijdes, not the principles 
themselves, ha<l determined the. judgment of the Court. 

Lord Eldon intimated that his judgment was not final ; 
but nothing Avould hav(j heen gaimM by an appeal to the 
House of Peers. Libeml laAv lords Avere then unknown ; 
neither could Shelley have Imped to enlist public opinion in 
his favour. A 8(^otch marriage, contracted so early in life, 
might not have been esteemed a very binding tie : but the 
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separation 'whicli so closely followed on a inaiTiagi? in the 
Cliurch of England, contracted two years and a lialf later, 
presented itself as the breach of a miicli more solemn and de- 
liberate obligation. 

It is not surprising that so many persons at tlie time should 
have supposed that the judgment liad been founded, at least 
partly, on religious grounds. Shelley himself told me, tliat 
Lord Eldon had exi)ressly stated that such grounds were ex- 
cluded, and the judgment itself showed it. But few read the 
judgment. It did not appear in the newspaper.s, and all re- 
])ort of the proceedings was interdicted. Air. Leigh Hunt 
accompanied Shelley to the (Joint of Chancery. Lord Eldon 
was extremely courteous ; but he said blandly, and at tlie 
same time determinedly, that a report of the proceedings 
would be punished as a contempt of Court. The only ex- 
planation I have even' been able to giv^e to myself of bis mo- 
tive for this prohibition was, that he was willing to leave the 
large body of fanatics among his politicid sup])orters untler 
delusion as to the grounds>)f his judgment ; and that it was 
more tor his political intenNst to be stigmatized by Liberals a.s 
an iiKpiisitor, than to incur in any degree the imputation of 
theological liberalit}' from ins own persecuting party. 

Since writing the above pa.s.sages I have seen, in the Morn- 
ing Post of November 22nd, the rejiort of a meeting of the 
Juridical Society, under the presidency of the present Lord 
Cliancellor, in which a learned brother read a pa]>er, propos- 
ing to revive the system of pei'seciition against “ blasphemous 
libel and in the course of his lecture he said — “ The C 9 urt 
of Chancery, on the doctrine Parens patrkVj deprived the pa- 
rent of the guardianship of his children when his principles 
were in antagonism to religion, as in the case of the ]i)oet 
Shelley.” The Attorney-Ceueral observed on this : ‘‘ With 
respect to the interferenco of the Court of Chancery in the 
case of Shelley's children, there was a great deal of misunder- 
standing. It was not because their father was an unbeliever 
in Christianity, but because he violated and i-ofiised to ac- 
knowledge the ordinary usages of morality.” Ilie last words 
are rather vague and twaddling, and I sup^iose are not the 
ipsissima verba of the Attorney-General. The evssence and 
quintessence of Lord Eldon's judgment wjis this : “ Afr. 
Shelley long ago ptiblished and maintained the doctrine that 
marriage is a contract binding only during mutual pleasure. 
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He lias carried out that doctrine in his own practice ; lie lias 
done nothing to show that he does not still mainhiin it ; and 
I consider such practice injurious to the best interests of so- 
ciety.” I am not apologizing for Lord Eldon, nor vindicating 
his judgment. I am merely explaining it, simply under 
the wish that those who talk about it should know wliat it 
really was. 

Some ol‘ SheUey’s friends have spoken and written of 
Harriet as if to vindicate him it were necessary to disparage 
her. They might, I think, be content to rest the explanation 
of his conduct on the ground on which ho rested it himself — 
that he had found in another the intellectual <pialities which 
constituted his ideality of the partner of liis life. Ikit Har- 
riet’s untimely fate occasioned liim deep agony of mind, 
which he felt the more because for a long time he kept tlie 
feeling to himself. I became acquained with it in a somewhat 
singular manner. 

I w.as walking with him one evening in Bisham Wood, and 
we had been talking, in the usual way, of our ordinary sub- 
jects, when he suddeid}' fell into a gloomy reverie. I tried 
to rouse him out of it, and made some remarks which I 
thought might make him laugh at Ids own al)straction. 
Suddenly he said to me, still with the same gloomy expres- 
sion : There is one thing to which I have decidedly made 
up my mind. 1 will take a great glass of ale every night.” 
1 said, laughingly, ‘‘A very good resolution, as tli(3 result of 
a melancholy musing.” “yes,” he said; “ but you do not 
know why I take it. I shall do it to deaden my feelings : 
for I s(!e that those who drink ale have none.” The next 
day he said to me: “You must have thought me very un- 
reasonable yesterday evening?” 1 said, “ 1 did, certainly.” 
“ Then,” he said, “ 1 will tell you what I would not tell 
any one else. I Avas thinking of Harriot.” I told him, 1 
had no idea of smdi a thing : it Avas so long since he had 
named her. I had thouglit he was under the influence of 
some baseless inorl)id feeling ; but if ever I should see him 
again in such a state of mind, I would not attempt to disturb 
it.” 

There was not much comedy in Shelley’s life ; but his an- 
tipathy to “ acquaintance ” led to incidents of some drollery. 
Amongst the jiersons who called on hirnhit Bisliopgate, was 

iifkATO hft tried Imrd to get rid of, but who forced himself 
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ou liiiu ill every possible iiianner. He saw liim at a distance 
one day, as lie Avas Avalkirig down kgliam-liill, and instantly 
jumped through a hedge, ran across a lisld, anil laid himself 
down in a dry ditch. Some men and women, wlio were liay- 
making in the held, ran up to see Avhat Avas the matter, Avhen 
he said to tliem, “ (Jo aAvay, go away : don't you see it’s a 
bailiff On \vlu(di they left him, and he escaped discovery. 

After he had settled himself at Marlow, lie Avas in Avant of- 
a music-master to attend a lady staying in liis house, and 5 
inquired for one at Maidimhead. Having found one I re- 
quested that lie Avould call on Mr. Shelley. One morning 
Shelley rushed into iny house in great trepidation, saying : 

llarricade the doors ; give orders that you are not at home. 

Here is in the toAvn." He passed the Avhole day AA'ith 

me, and Ave sat in expectation that the knocker or the bell 
Avould announce tlie uiiAvelcome visitor ; but the evening fell 
on the unfulfilled fear. He then Axmtured home. It turned 
out that the name of the music-master very nearly resembled 
in sound the name of the'^bnoxious gentleman ; and Avhen 

Shelley’s man opened the library door and said, Mr. , 

sir,” Sheilcy, Avho caught the name as that of his Monsieur 
Tonson, exclaimed, “ I Avould just as soon see the devil 1” 
sprang up from his chair, jumped out of the AvindoAV, ran 
across the lawn, climbed over the garden-fence, and came 
round to me by a back-path : Avhen Ave entrenched ourselves 
for a day’s siege. W e often laughed afterwards at the thought 
of Avhat must have been his man’s astonishment at seeing his 
master, on the announcement of the musician, disappeai 
so instantaneously through the AvindoAv, Avith the exclamation, 

1 would just as soon see the devil !” and in what Avay Ik 
could explain to the musician that his master Avas so suddenlA 

not at home.” 

Shelley, Avhen he did laugh, laughed heartily, the more sc 
as Avhat he considered the perversions of comedy excited nol 
his laughter but his indignation, although such disgusting 
outrages on taste and feeling as the burlesques by Avhich tlic 
stage is now disgraced had not then been perpetrated. The 
ludicrous, when it neither olfended good feeling, nor perverted 
moral judgment, necessarily presented itself to him Avdth 
greater force. 

Though his published writings are all serious, yet his letters 
are not without occasional touches of humour. In one Avliicl 
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he MTote to me from Italy, lie gave an account of a new ac- 
(juaintance wlio IkuI u prodigious nose. “ His noso ia some- 
tliing (piite Slawkenbergiau. It weighs on tlie imagination 
to look at it. It is that sort of noso tliat transforms all the 
g’s its wearer uttt'rs into k's. It is a nose once seen never to 
he forg«^tte]i, and wliieh requires tlie utmost stretch of Chris- 
tian eliarity to forgive. I, you know, liavc a little turn-up 

nose, II has a large hook one ; luit add them togetlier, 

S({nare them, culie them, you would have hut a faint notion 
(tf the nose to which I refer.” 

T may observe incidentally, tliat his account of his own 
nose corroborates the ojiiuion I have previously expressed of 
tlie inadequate likeness of the published portraits of him, in 
\vhich the nose lias no turn-uie It had, in fact, very little ; 
just as much as may lie seen in the portrait to which 1 have 
referred, in the Florentine Gallery. 

The principal eni[)loyment of the female jiopulation in 
^fallow was lace-making, miserably remunerated. He went 
continually amongst this unfortunate population, and to the 
(‘xtent of his alulity relieved the most jiressing cases of dis- 
tres.s. He ha<l a list of pensioners, to whom he made a 
weekly allowance. 

Early in 1818 the spirit of I'cstlessmtss again came over 
him. He left Marlow, and, after a short stay in London, 
left Fngland in ^lareh of that year, never to return. 

I saw him for tlie last lime on Tuesday, tlie 10th of March. 
Tlie evening v;a.s a remarkahlc one, as being that of the first 
jMTformance of an opera of Rossini in Fngland, and of the 
lirst a])pearance here of Malibran’s hither, Garcia. He per- 
fonned Count Almaviva in the Barhlerf di Shiglia, Fodor 
was Rosina ; Naldi, Figaro ; Ambrogetti, Rartolo ; and An- 
grisani, Basilio. I sujqied with Shelley and his travelling 
companions after tlie opera. They departed early the next 
inoming. 

Thus two very dissimilar events form one epoch in my 
memory. In looking back to that long-past time, I call to 
mind how many friends, Shelley himself included, I saw 
around me in the old Italian Theatre, who have now all dis- 
appeared from the scene. 1 hope T aVn not unduly given to 
lie lamlador kmpms cteti, yet I cannot but think that the 
whole arrangement of the ojicra in Imgland has changed for 
the worse. Two acts of an opt‘ra, a divertissement, and a 
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ballet, seem very ill replaced by four or five acts of opera, 
with little or no dancing. These, to me, verify tin; old say- 
ing, that “ Too much of one thing is good for nothing and 
the quiet and decorous audiences, of whom Shelley used to 
say, “ It is delightful lo see human beings so civilized,” are 
not agreeably succeeded by the vociferous assemblies, calling 
and recalling performers to the footlights, and showering 
down bouquets to the accompaniment of their noisy approba- 
tion. 

At the time of his going abroad, he had two children by 
his second wife — William and Clara ; and it has been said 
that the fear of having these taken from him by a decree of 
the Chancellor had some influence on his determination to 
leave England ; but there was no ground for such a fear. 
No one could be interested in taking them from him ; no 
reason could be alleged for taking them from their mother ; 
the Chancellor would not have entertained the question, un- 
less a provision had been secured for the children ; and who 
was to do this % Itcstiessness and embarrassment were the 
causes of his determinatior^; and according to the Newtonian 
doctrine, it is needless to look for more causes than are neces- 
sary to explain the phenoiiKiia. 

These children both died in Italy ; C-laia, the youngest, in 
1818, William, in the following year. The last event he 
communicated to me in a few lines, dated Kome, June 8th, 
1819 

Yesterday, after an illness of only a few days, my little 
WiUiam died. There was no liopc from tlie moment of the 
attack. You wall be kind enough lo tell all iny friends, so 
that I need not write to them. It is a great exertion to me 
to write this, and it vseenis to me as if, hunted by calamity as 
I have been, that 1 should never recover any cheerfulness 
again.” 

A little later in the same month he wrote to me again fn m 
Livorno : — 

Our melancholy journey finishes at this town ; but we 
retrace our steps to Florence, where, as I imagine, we shall 
remain some months. O that I could return to Imgland 1 
How heavy a weight when misfortune is added to exile ; and 
solitude, as if the moiisure were not full, heaped Idgh on both, 
0 that I could return to England 1 I hear you say, ‘ Desire 
never fails to generate capacity.’ Ah I but that ever-present 
VOL. in. ^ 28 
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Maltluis, iiecessit}^ lias convinced desire, that even thoiigli it 
generated capacity its olVspring must starve.” 

Again from Livorno ; August, 1819 (they had changed 
their design of going to Florence) : — 

“ I most devoutly vush that I %vere living near London. 1 
don’t think tliat I sliall settle so far off as Lichinond, and to 
inhalnt any interniediato spot on the Thames, would ])e to 
expose myself to tlie river damps, i^ot to mention tliat it is 
not imicli to my taste. My inclinations point to Hamjjstead ; 
blit 1 don't knoAV wlietlier T .should not make up my mind to 
sometliing more comjdetely suburban. What are mountains, 
trt*es, heaths, or even tlie glorious and ever- beautiful sky, with 
such .siuisets as I liave seen at Hampstead, to friends ? Social 
mijoyment in some form or other is the Aljiha and Omega of 
existence. All tliat I see in Italy, and from my tower win- 
dow I now see the magnificent peaks of the Apennine, half 
enclosing the jilain, is nothing — it dwindles to smoke in the 
mind, when I think of .some' familiar forms of scenery, little 
i>erhaps in themselves, over wliich old rememlirances liavo 
thrown a delightful colour. How vx* jirize what we despistnl 
when prc‘sent ! So the ghosts of our dead associations rise 
and haunt us, in revenge for our having let them starve and 
abandoned tlieiu to perisli.” 

Tins seems to contnist strangely V'ith a |)assage in Mrs. 
Shelley’s journal, written after her return to l''.ng]and : — 

“Mine own Shelley 1 What a hoiTor you had of returning 
t<» tliis miserable country ! To be here without you is to be 
doubly exiled ; to be au’ay from Italy is to lose you tudee.” — 
Shelley Me'morials, p. 224. 

It is probalile, however, tliat as Mrs. Shelley was fond of 
Italy, he did not wish to disturb her enjoyment of it, by 
letting her see fully the deeji-Beated wish to return to his own 
country, wdiich lay at the bottom of all his feelings. 

It is probable also that, after the birth of his last chOd, he 
liecame more reconciled to residing abroad. 

In the same year, the iiareiits received the best consolation 
which nature could bestow on them, in the liirth of another 
son, the present Sir Percy, who was Ixirn at Florence, on tlio 
12th of ^’ovember, 1819. 

iShelley's life in Italy is be.st traced liy his letters. Ho 
delighted in the grand aspects of nature ; mountains, torrents, 
forests, and the sea ; and in the ruins, which still rotlccted 
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the greatness of antiquity. He dcscrihed these scenes with 
extraordinary power of language, in his letters as w(‘ll as in 
his poetry ; but in tlie latter he peopled them Avith phantoms 
of virtue and beauty, such as never existed on earth. One- 
of his most striking works in this kind is tlie PromeUteus Un- 
bound. He only once descended into tlie arena of reality, and 
that was in the tragedy of the Cenci.* This is unquestionably 
a work of great dramatic j)ower, but it is as unquestionably 
not a work for tlie modern Ihiglish stage. It would liave 
been a great work in the days of Massinger. He .sent it to 
me to introduce it to CoA^ent (larden Theatre. 1 did so ; but 
the result was as I expected. It could not lie received ; 
thougli great admiration wa.s expres.sed of the author’s pow^em, 
and great liopes of his success with a less repulsive subject. 
Ihit be could not olij) bis rvings to the littleness of the acting 
drama ; and though he adliered to his jnirpose of writing for 
the stage, and chose C'harh'.s I. for liis subject, he did not make 
much progress in tlu^ task. If his life lia<l been prolonged, 
I still think he Avould have accomplished something worthy 
of the best days of theatrical iiti-rature. If the gorgeous scenery 
of his poet.y could have Ix'eii iieoiiliul from actual life, if the 
deep thoiiglits and strong feelings Avhich he Avas so capable of 
expressing, had been accommodated to characters such as have 
been and may be, lioAvevor exceptional in the gi’oatness of 
passion, lie Av^ould have added his own name to those of the 
masters of the art. He studied it Avitli uiiAvearied devotion 
in its higher forms ; tlie ( Jreek tragedians, Shakspeaiv, and 
Calderon. Of Calderon, he says, in a letter to me from Leg- 
horn, September 21st, 1810 : — 

“ C. C. is now with us on his Avay to Vienna. He has spent 
a year or more in S[)ain, Avhere he has learnt Spanish ; and 
I make him read Spanish all day long. It is a most poAver- 

* Horace Smith's estimate of these two works appears to me just : 

• ‘ ‘ I got from Ollier last week a. copy of the Prometheu i Unbomd, wliick 
is certainly a most original, grand, and occasionally sublime work, 
eAuncing in my opinion a higher order of talent than any of j our 
previous productions ; and yet, contrary to your own estimation, I 
must say I prefer the Ce/ici, because it contains a deep and sustained 
human interest, of whicli we feel a want in the other. Prometheus 
himself certainly touches us nearly ; hut we see very little of liim 
after his liberation ; and, though I have no doubt it will be more 
admired than anything you have w'ritten, I question whether it wilL 
be so much read as the Cenci.** — Shelley Memorials, p. 145. 
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ful and expressive language, and I have already learnt suffi- 
cient to read with great ease their poet Calderon. I have 
read about twelve of his plays. Some of them certainly de- 
serve to be ifmked among the grandest and most perfect 
productions of the human mind. He excels all modem dra- 
matists, with the exception or Shaksi^eare, whom he resembles, 
however, in the depth of thought and subtlety of imagination 
of his writings, and in the one rare power of interweaving 
delicate and powerful comic traits with the most tragic situa- 
tions, without diminishing their interest. I rank liim far 
above Beaumont and Fletcher.” 

In a letter to Mr. Gisborne dated November, 1820, he 
says ; “ I am bathing myself in the light and odour of the 
flowery and starry Autos. I have I'ead them all more tlian 
once.” These were Calderon’s religious dramas, being of tlie 
same class as those which were called Mjfsteries in France and 
England, but of a far higher order of poetry than the lat- 
ter ever attained. 

The first time Mr. Trelawny saw him, he had a volume 
of Calderon in his hand. He was translating some passages 
of the Magico Prodigioso. 

I arrived late, and hastened to the Tre Palazzi, on the Lwng’ Amo, 
where the Shelleys and Williamses lived on diflerent flats niider 
the same roof, as is the custom on the Continent. The Williamses 
received me in their earnest, cordial manner ; we had a great deal to 
communicate to each other, and w'ere in loud and animated conver- 
sation, when I w&a rather put out by observing in the passage near 
the oy>cn door, opposite to where I eat, a pair of glittering eyes 
steadily fixed on mine ; it w^as too dark to make out whom they 
belonged to. With the acuteness of a woman, Mi-s. Williams’s eyes 
followed tile direction of mine, and going to the doorw'ay, she laugh- 
ingly said — 

Come in, •Shelley; it’s only our friend 'Tre just arrived.” 

Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall, thin stripling held 
out both his hands ; and although I could hardly believe, as I lookcMl 
at his flushed, feminine, and artless face, that it could l>e the jKK t, 
1 returned his warm pressure. After the ordinary greetings and 
courtesies he sat dow n and listened. I w'as silent from astonish- 
ment ; was it possible this wild-looking, lieardless boy, could l>e tbo 
veritable monster at war w ith all the w orld ? — excommunicated by 
the Fathers of the (’liurcii, deprivetl of his civil rights by the flat 
of a Ijord Chancellor, discarded by every niemlier of his family» 
and aenounced Iw the rival sages of our literature as a founder of a 
Satanic school ? I would not believe it ; it mmt Ik? a hoax. He was 
habited like a boy, in a black jacket and trowHcrs, w'bich he seemed 
to have outgrown, or his tailor, as is the custom, had most shame- 
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fully stinted him in his ‘ ‘ sizings. ” Mrs. Williams saw my embarrass- 
ment, and to relieve me asked Shelley what book he had in his 
hand ? His face brightened, and he answered briskly — 

“Calderon’s Magico Prodiffioao ; I am translating some passages 
in it.” 

“ Oh, read it to us !” 

Shoved ojfF from the shore of commonplace incidents that could 
not interest him, and fairly launched on a theme that did, he instantly 
become oblivious of everything but the book in his hand. The mas- 
terly manner in which he analyzed the genius of the author, his 
lucitl interpretations of the story, and the ease with which he trans- 
lated into our language the most subtle and imaginative passages 
of the Spanish poet, were marvellous, as was his commandf of the 
two languages. After this touch of his quality I no longer doubted 
his identity. A dead silence ensued ; looking up, I asked — 

“ WTiere is he ?” 

Mrs. Williams said, “Who? Shelley? Oh, he comes and goes 
like a spirit, no one knows when or where.” —Trelawny^ pp. 19-22. 

From this time Mr. Trelawny was a frequent visitor to 
tlic Shelleys, and, as will be seen, a true and indefatigable 
friend. 

In the year 1818, Shelley renewed liis acquaintance with 
Lord Byron, and continued ii%. friendly intercourse with liim 
till the time of his death. Till that time his life, from the 
birtli of Ills son Percy, was passed chietiy in or near Pisa, or 
on the ;sea-shore between (lenoa and Leghorn. It was iin- 
inarked by any remarkable events, except one or two, one 
of which appears to me to ha\ e been a mere disturbance of 
imagination. This was a story of liis having been knocked 
down at the post-olfice in Florence, by a man in a military 
cloak, who had suddenly walked up to liini, saying, “ Aiq 
you the damned atheist Shelley ?” This man was not seen 
by any one else, nor ever afterwards seen or heard of ; though 
a man answering the description had on the same day left 
Florence for Genoa, and was followed np without success. 

1 cannot help classing this incident with the Tan-yr-allt 
assassination, and other semi-delusions, of which I have ali'eady 
spoken. 

Captain Medwin thinks this cowaixlly attack " was 
prompted by some article in the Qtiarierhj Iievietr, The Quar- 
terly Keviewem of that day had many sins to answer for in the 
■way of persecution of genius, whenever it ai.)peared in oppo- 
sition to their political and theological intolei'ance ; hut they 
were, I am satisfied, as innocent uf this “ attack” on Shel- 
ley, as they were of the death of Keats. Keats was con- 
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sumptive, and fore-doomed by nature to early death. His 
avas not the spirit ‘*to let itself bo siiutled out by an 
article.”* 

With the cessation of his wanderings, his beautiful de- 
scriptive letters ceased also. The fear of losing their only 
surviving son predominated over the love of travelling by 
which both parents were characterized. The last of this kind 
which was addressed to me was dated Eome, March 23rd, 
1819. This was amongst the letters published by Mrs. Shel- 
ley. It is preceded by two from Naples — December 22iid, 
1818, and January 2Gth, 1819. There was a third, whicli is 
alluded to in the beginning of his letter from Eome. 1 
wrote to you the day before our dei^artuie from Naples.” 
When I gave !Mrs. Shelley the other letters, 1 sought in vain 
for this. I found it, only a few months since, in .some other 
papers, among which it had gone astray. 

His serenity was temporarily disturbed by a calumny, which 
XiOixi Byron communicated to him. There is no clue to what 
it was ; and I do not understand why it w’as spoken of at all. 
A mystery is a riddle, and the charity of the world will 
always give such a riddle the worst possible solution. 

An affray in the streets of l:*isa was a more serious ami 
perilous reality. Shelley was riding outside the gates of Pisa 
with Loixl Byron, Mr. Treluwiiy, and some other Englishmen, 
when a tEagoon dashed through their party in an insolent 
manner. Lonl Byron called him to account. A scuffle 
ensued, in which the dragoon knocked .Shelley off' bis horse, 
wounded Captain Ilay in the hand, and was dangerously 
■wounded liim-self by one of Lc»rd Byron’.s servants. The 
dragof)!! rcMjovercd ; Lord Byron left I’isa ; and so ended an 
affair which miglit have had very ilisastrous results. 

l;nder i)resent circumstances the following j)assago in a 
letter which he wirffe to me IfLUii Pisa, dated ^larch, 1820, 
will be read witli interest : — 

‘ I have a imUto on a ring in Italian : ‘ II Imm tempo 
verral There is a tide both in public and in jirivate affairs 
wliich awaits both men and nations. 

I have no news from Italy. We live liere under a 
nominal tyranny, adminisEred according to the philosophic 
laws of Leopold, and the mihl opinions which are the fashion 


Don JuaUf c. xi. st. 29 . 
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here. Tuscany i.s unlike all the other Italian States in this 
respect.” 

Shelley's last residence was a villa on the Bay of Spezzia. 
Of tliis villa Mr. Trclawny has given a view. 

Amongst the new friends whom he had made to himself in 
Italy were Captain and Mrs. Williams. To these, both him- 
self and Mrs. Shelley were extremely attached. (Japtain 
Williams was fond of boating, and furnished a model for a 
small sailing vessel, wliich he persisted in iidopting against the 
protest of the Genoese builder and of their friend Captain 
Koberts, who superintended her construction. She was called 
the Dm Jwin, It took two tons of iron ballast to bring her 
down to her bearings, and even then she was very crank in a 
breeze. jMr. Trelawny despatched her from Genoa under the 
cliargo of two steady seamen and a boy named Charles Vivian. 
Shelley retained the boy and sent back the two sailors. They 
told 3Ir. Trelawny that she wiis a ticklish boat to manage, but 
had sailed and worked well, and that they had cautioned the 
gentlemen accordingly. 

It is clear from ^Ir.* Trehmny's account of a trip he had 
with them, that the only good sailor on board was the boy. 
Tliey contrived to jam the mainsheet and to put the tiller 
starboard instead of ])ort. “If there had been a squall,” he 
said, “ we should have had to swim for it.” 

“ ]^ot I,” said Shelley ; “ I should have gone down with 
the rest of the pigs at the bottom of the boat,” meaning the 
iron pig-bidlast. 

In the meantime, at the instance of Shelley, Lord Byron 
had concurred in inviting Mr. Leigh Hunt and his family to 
Italy. They were to co-operate in a new quarterly journed, to 
wliich it was expected that the name of Byron would ensure 
an immediate and extensive circulation. This was the unfor- 
tunate Liberal^ a title furnished by Lord Byron, of which four 
numbers were subsequently published. It proved a signal 
failure, for wliich there were many causes ; but I do not think 
that any name or names could have buoyed it up against the 
dead weight of its title alone. A literary periodical should 
have a neutral name, and leave its character to be developed 

its progress. A journal might be pre-eminently, on one 
eide or the other, either aristocratical or democratical in it” 
tone ; but to call it the “ Aristocrat” or the “ Democrats 
would be fatal to it. 
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Leigh Hunt arrived in Italy with his family on the 14th of 
June, 1822, in time to see his friend once and no more. 

Shelley was at that time writing apoeni called the Triumph of 
Life. The composition of this poem, the perpetual presence 
of the sea, and other causes (among which I do not concur 
with Lady Shelley in placing the solitude of his seaside resi- 
dence, for his life there was less solitary than it had almost 
ever been), 

contributed to plunge the mind of Shelley into a state of morbid 
excitement, the result of which was a tendency to see visions. One 
night loud cries were heard issuing from the saloon. The Williamses 
rushed out of their room in alarm ; Mrs. Shelley also endeavoured 
to reach the spot, but fainted at the door. Entering the saloon, the 
'V\'ilhamses found Shelley staring horribly into the air, and evidently 
ill a trance. Thej' waked him, and he related that a figure wrapped 
in a mantle came to his bedside and beckoned him. He must then 
have risen in his sleep, for he followed the imaginary figure into the 
saloon, when it lifted the hood of its mantle, ejaculated “ Siete 
sodisfatto?”* and vanished. The dream is said to have been sug- 
gested by an incident occurring in a drama attributed to Calderon. 

Auotlier visiuu appeared to Shelley oli the evening of May 
Otli, when he and Williams were walking together on the 
terrace. Tlie story is thus recorded by the latter in his 
diary : — 

Fine. Some heavy drops of rain fell without a cloud being visible 
After tea, while walking with Shelley on the terrace, and observ ing 
the effect of moonshine on the waters, he complained of being unusu- 
ally nervous, and, stopping short, he grasped me violently by the 
anu, and stared steadfastly on the white surf that broke upon the 
beach under our feet. Obseming him sensibly affected, 1 demanded 
of him if he was in pain ; but he only answered by saying, “ I'hcre it 
is again ! there !” He recovered after some time, and declared that 
he saw, as plainly as be then saw me, a naked child (Allegra, who 
had recently died) rise from the sea, and clasp its hands as if in joy, 
smiling at him. This was a trance that it required some reasoning 
and philosoidiy entirely to wake him from, so forcibly had the vision 
operated on his mind. Our conversation, which had been at first 
rather melancholy, led to this, and my confirming his sensations by 
confessing that 1 ha<l felt the same, gave greater activity to his ever- 
wandering and lively imagination . — tihelley ^ftjnoriah, jip. 191-193. 

On the afternoon of the 8 th of July, 1822, after an absence 
of some days from home, 81ielley and Williams set sail from 
Lc^ghom for their home on the Gulf of 8 pez 2 da. Trelawny 


Are you satisfied ? 
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watched them from Lord Byron’s vessel, the Bolivar. The 
day was hot and calm. Trelawny said to his Genoese mate. 

They will soon have the land breeze.” “ May he,” said the 
mate, “they will soon have too much breeze. That gatf- 
topsail is foolish, in a boat ^vith no deck and no sailor on 
board. Look at those black lines, and the dirty rags hanging 
under them out of the sky. Look at the smoke on the 
water. The devil is brewing mischief.” Shelley’s boat dis- 
appeared in a fog. 

Although the sun was’obscured by mists, it was oppressively sultry. 
There was not a breath of air in the harbour. The heaviness of the 
atmosphere, and an unwonted stillness benumbed my senses. I w'ent 
dowm into the cabin and sank into a slumber. I was roused up by a 
noise over-head and went on deck. The men w^ere getting up a 
chain cable to let go another anchor. There was a general stir 
amongst the shipping ; shifting berths, getting down yards and masts, 
veering out cables, hauling in of hawsers, letting go anchors, hailing 
from the ships and quays, boats scudding rapidly to and fro. It was 
almost dark, although only half-past six o’clock. The sea was of 
the colour, and looked as solid and smooth as a sheet of lead, and 
covered with an oily scum.^Gusts of wind swept over wnthout 
rnfiiing it, and big drops of rain fell on its surface, rebounding, as if 
they could not penetrate it. 'I’hcre was a commotion in the air, made 
up of many threatening sounds, coming upon us from the sea. Fish- 
ing-craft and coasting- vessels under ])arc poles rushed by us in shoals, 
running foul of the ships in the harbour. As yet the din and hubbub 
w a« that made by men, but their shrill pipings were suddenly silenced 
by thecrasliing voiceof athunder-squall that burst right over our heads. 
For some time no other sounds were to be heard than the thunder, 
wind, and rain. When the fury of the storm, which did not last for 
more than tw’enty minutes, had abated, and the horizon was in some 
degree cleared, I looked to seaward anxiously, in the hope of descrying 
•Shelley’s boat amongst the many small craft scattered about. 1 
w atched every speck that loomed on the horizon, tliinking that they 
would have home up on their return to the port, as all the other 
boats that had gone out in the same direction had done. — 7'relatmiit 
pp. 116-118. 

Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams passed some days in dread- 
ful suspense. Mrs. Shelley, unable to endure it longer, pro- 
ceeded to Pisa, and rushing into Loi-d Byron’s ix>oni with a 
face of marble, asked j)assioiiately, “Where is my husband T 
Lord Byron afterwards said he had never seen anything in 
dramatic tragedy to equal the terror of Mm. Shelley^s appear- 
ance on that day. 

At length the worst was known. The bodies of the two 
Mends and the boy were washed on shore. That of the boy 
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was buried in the sand. That of ('aptain Williams was 
burned on tlie 15tli of August. The ashes were collected 
and sent to England for interment. The next day the same 
ceremony was performed for Shelley ; and liis remains were 
collected to be interred, as they subsequently were, in the 
Protestant cemetery at lionie. Lord llyron and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt were present on both occasions. ]\fr. Trelawny con- 
ducted all the })rocecdings, as he had conducted all the previous 
search. Herein, and in the whole of his subsequent conduct 
towards ^Irs. Shelley, he proved himself, as I have already 
observed, a true and indefatigable friend. In a letter which 
she wrote to me, dated (Jenoa, September 20th, 1822, she 
said : — “ Trelawny is the only <|uite disinterested friend 1 
have licre ; the only one who clings to tlie juemory of my 
loved ones as I do myself ; but he, alas ! is not one of tlicm, 
though he is really kind and good.” 

The boat was subse<{uently recovered ; the state in which 
everytliing was found in lier, showed tliat she had not cap- 
sized. Captain lioberts tirst tiiouglit that she had been 
swamped by a heavy sea ; but on closer examination, linding 
many of the timbers on the starboard <juarter broken, he 
thought it certain that she must have been run down by a 
felucca in the squall. 

I tliink the first conjecture the most probable. Her masts 
were gone, and her bowsprit broken. Mr. Tndawiiy had 
previously despatched two laig^e felucca.s with ground-tackling 
to drag for her. This was done for five or six days. They 
succeeded in finding her, but failed in getting her up. The 
task was accomplished by (.’aptain lioberts. The specified 
damage tu such a fragile craft was more likely to have been 
done by the dredging apparatus tlnin by collision with a 
felucca. 

So perished Percy Byashe Shelley, in the flower of Ids age, 
and not perhaps even yet in the full flower of his genius ; a 
genius unsurpassed in the description and imagination of 
scenes of beauty and grandeur ; in the expression of impas- 
sioned love of ideal beauty ; in the illustration of deep feeling 
by congenial imagR^ry; and in the infinite variety of har- 
monious versification. What was, in my opinion, deficient 
in his poetry, was, as 1 liave already said, the want of reality 
in the characters with which he peophxl his splendid scenes, 
and to which he addressed or imparted the utterance of his 
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impassioned feelings. He was advancing, I think, to the 
attainment of this reality. It would have given to his poetry 
the only element of truth which it wanted ; though at the 
same time, the more clear development of what men were 
would have lowered his estimate of wllat they might he, and 
dimmed his enthusiastic prospect of the future destiny of the 
world. I can conceive him, if lie had lived to the present 
time, passing his days like Yolney, looking on the world from 
liis windows without taking jiart in its turmoils ; and perhaps 
like the same, or some other great apostle of liberty (for 1 
cannot at this moment verify the quotation), desiring that 
nothing should be inscribed on his tomb, but his name, the 
dates of his birth and death, and the single word, 

“ DLSILLUSIONNE.” 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE. 

[Reprinted from Fr(L<^s of March, 1S62.] 

I N MaenuUav's Maf^fazine for dune, 1860, there is an article 
entitled “ Shelh'V in Pall-Mall ; by Richard Garnett,” 
wiiich contains the following passage : — 

Much has been written alK)iit Shelley during the last three or four 
years, and the store of materials for his biography has been aug- 
mented by many particulars, some authentic and valuable, others 
trivial or mytliical, or founded on mistakes or misrepresentations. 
It does not strictly fall within the scope of this paper to notice any 
of these, but some of the latter class are calculated to modify so 
injuriously what has hithei'to been the prevMent estimate of Shelley’s 
character, and, while entirely unfounded, are yet o^n to eorrectiou 
from the better knowledge of so few, that it w'ould be inexcusable 
to omit an opportunity of comment which only chance has presented, 
and which may not speedily i-eeur. It M*ill be readily perceived that 
the allusion is to the statements respecting Shelley’s separation 
from his first wife, published by Mr. T. L. Peacock, in Frme7'\'i 
Magazine for January last. According to these, the transaction was 
not preceded by long-continued unhappiness, neither was it an 
amicable agreement effected in virtue of a mutual luulerstaiiding. 
The time cannot be distant when these assertions must be i-efuted 
by the publication of documents hitherto withheld, and Shelley’s 
family have doubted whether it be worth while to anticipate it. 
Pending their decision, I may be allowed to state most explicitly 
that the evidence to which they would in such a case appeM, fo 
the nature of which I feel fully comjieteiit to speak, most decidedly 
contradicts the allegations of Mr. Peacock. 
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A few facts in the order of time -wdll show, I will not say 
tlie extreme improbability, but the absolute impossibility, of 
Shelley^s family being in possession of auy such documents 
as are here alleged to exist. 

In August, 1811, Shelley manied Hamet Westbrook in 
Scotland. 

On the 24th of ^larch, 1814, he married her a second time 
in the Churcli of England, according to the marriage certifi- 
cate printed in my article of January, 18G0. This second 
marriage could scarce!}" have formed an incident in a series 
of ‘‘ long-continued iinliappiness.” 

In the iHJginiiing of April, 1814, Shelley and Harriet wem 
together on a visit to Mrs. H., at Dracknell. This lady and 
her family were of the few who constituted Slielley’s most 
intimate friends. On the 18th of April, she wrote to Mr. 
Hogg : — Shelley is again a widower. His beauteous half 
went to town on Thursday witli Miss AVestbrook, who is 
gone to live, I believe, at Southampton.’”*^ 

I'p to this time, therefore, at least, Slielley and Harriet 
were together ; and Mrs. li.’s letter show.s that she liad no 
idea of estrangement between them, still less of [{)ermanent 
s<‘paration. 

I said in my article of Januar}% 1860: “ There was no 
estrangement, no shadow of a thought of sej>aration, till 
Shelley became acquainted, not long after the second inaiTiage, 
with the lady who was subseciuently his second wife.” 

When Shelley first saw this lady, she had just returned 
from a visit to some friends in Scotland ; and when Mr. 
Hogg fii'st siiw her, she wore a frock of tartan, an uuusinil 
dress in London at that time.”* She could not have been 
long returned. 

ilr. Hogg saw ^lary Godwin for tlic first time on the first 
day of Lord Cochrane’s trial. This was the 8th of June, 
1814. He went with Shelley to ]Mr. Godwin’s. ‘*AVe 
entered a room on the first floor. . . . William Godwin was 
not at home. . . . The door was partially and softly o|;)6ned. 
A thrilling voice called ' Shelley !' A thrilling voice answered 
‘ Mary r And he darted out of the room like an arrow from 
the bow of the &r-8hooting kiiig.”t 

* Hojgg’s JAft of Shellet/, vol. ii. p. 633. 
t IbwT vol. ii. pp, 637-8. 
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Bhelley’s acquaintance with Miss Godwin must, therefore, 
have begun between the 18th of April and the 8th of June ; 
much nearer, I apprehend, to the latter than the former, but 
I cannot verify the precise date. 

On the 7th of July, 1814, Harriet wrote to a mutual 
friend, still living, a letter in which “ she expressed a confident 
belief that he must know where Shelley was, and entreating 
his assistance to induce him to return home.” She was not 
even then aware that Slielley had finally left her. 

On the 28th of tlie same month, Shelley and Miss Godwin 
loft England for Switzerland. 

The interval between the Scotch and English marriages 
was two years and seven months. The interval between the 
.second marriage and tlie departure for Switzerland, was four 
rnontlis and four days. In the estimate of probabilities, the 
space for voluntary sepamtion is reduced by Mrs. B.’s letter 
of April 18, to three months and thirteen days; and by 
Harriet’s letter of rl uly 7, to twenty-one days. If, therefore, 
Shelley’s family have any document which demonstrates 
Harriet’s consent to the sejiaration, it must prove the consent 
to have been given on one of these twenty-one days. I know, 
by my subse(|uent conversation with Harriet, of which the 
substance was given in my ariicle of Januar}^, 1800, that she 
was not a consenting j)arty ; but as I have only my own evi- 
dence to that conversation, Mr. Garnett may choose not to 
believe me. Still, on other evidence than mine, there remain 
no more than three w'ceks within which, if at all, the “ ami- 
cable agreement ” must have been concluded. 

But again, if Shelley’s family had any conclusive evidence 
on the subject, they must have had some clear idea of the 
date of the separation, and of the circumstances preceding it. 
That they had not, is manifest from Lady Shelley’s state- 
ment, that towards the close of 1813, estrangements, wliich 
for some time had been slowly growing between Mr. aiul Mrs. 
Shelley, came to a crisis : separation ensued, and she returned 
to her father’s house.’* liady Shelley could not have written 
thus if she had known the date of the secoiul marriage, or 
had even adverted to the letter of the 18th of April, 1814, 
whicli had been published by Mr. Hogg long beibre tlie pi*o- 
duction of her own volume. 

* ^^hellcy MemoriaUf pp. 64-G5. 
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I wrote the preceding note immediately after the a])pear- 
jmce of Mr. Garnett’s article ; hut 1 postponed its publication, 
ill the hope of obtaining copies of tlie letters which wore laid 
befoi*e Lord Eldon in 1817. These W'cre nine letters from 
Shelley to Harriet, and one from Shelley to Hiss Westbrook 
after Harriet’s death. These letters were not tiled ; but tlioy 
are thus alltided to in IMiss Westbrook’s affidavit, dated 10th 
eTanuary, 1817, of wliich I have procured a copy from the 
Ivecord ( )thce : — 

Elizabeth Westbrook, of Chapel -street, Grosvenor-sqiiare, in tho 
parish of 8aiut George, Hanover-square, in the county of Middlesex, 
spinster, maketh oath and saith, that she knows aii<l is well ac- 
quainted with the handviTiting of I’ercy Bysslie Shelley, Esquire, one 
of the defendants in this cause, having frequently seen him write ; 
and this deponent saith that she hath looked upon certain paper 
writings now produced, and shown to her at the time of swearing 
this her affidavit, and marked respectively 1 , 2, H, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 ; 
and this deponent saith that the female njentioned or referred to in 
the said letters, marked respectively 2, 4, (>, 9, under tho name or 
designation of Maiy,'’ and in the said other letters l)y the character 
or descrij>tion of the j>cr.son with whom the said defendant had con- 
nected or associated himself, is Mary Godwin, in the pleadings of 
this cause named, whom the said defendant, I'erey Bysshe Shelley, 
in the lifetime of his said wife, and in or abo\it the middle of the 
year 1814, took to cohabit with him, and hath cv'cr since continued 
to cohabit, and still doth cohabit with ; and this deponent saith 
that she hath looked uixm a certain other paper writing, produced 
and shoe'll to this deponent now at the time of swearing this her 
affidavit, and marked 10 ; and this deiK)iient saith that tho same 
paper \\Titing is of the handwriting of the said defendant, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, and was addressed by him to this dejKmont, since 
the decease of har said sister, the late wife of the said Percy Bysshe 
Shelle}'. And this dej>onent saith that the person referred to in the 
said last mentioned letter as “ the Ltuly union with the mid 
de/emlant thin cUpownt mujht excumhly regard atf the cause of her 
Sister's Euinf is also the said Mary Godwin. 

The rest of the affidavit relates to “ Queen Mab.” 

The words marked in italics could not possibly have Ikjdii 
written by Shelley, if his connection witli Miss Godwin had 
not been formed till after a separation from Harriet by mutual 
consent. 

In a second affidavit, dated 13th January, 1817, Miss 
Westbrook stated in substance the circumstances of tho mar- 
riage, and that two children were tlie issue of it : that after 
the birth of the hrst child, Eliza lanthe, and while her sister 
was pregnant with the second, Cliarles Bysshe, Percy Bysshe 
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Sh(‘lley deserted his said wife, and cohabited with Mary 
Godwin ; and thereupon Harriet returned to tlie liouse of her 
father, with her eldest child, and soon afterwards the youngest 
child Avas born there ; that the children had always remained 
under the protection of Harriet’s father, and that Harriet 
herself had resided under tlie same protection until a short 
time previous to her deatli in December, 1816. It must be 
obvious that this statement could not have been made if tlie 
letters previously rtderred to had not borne it out ; if, in short, 
they had not demonstrated, first, that the separation was not 
by mutual constmt ; and secondly, that it followed, not pre- 
ceded, Shelley’s first acquaintance Avitli Mary Godwin. TW 
rest of the atlidarut related to the provision Avliich Mr. West3 
brook had made for the children. 

Harriet suffered enough in her lifi' to deserve that her me- 
mor}" should bo respected. I have ahvays said to all A\diorn 
it might concern, tliat I would defend her, to the best of my 
ability, against all misrepresmitations. Such are not necessary 
to Shelley’s vindication. I’lmt is best permitted to rest, as I 
liavc already observed, on the grounds on which it was placed 
l)y himself. "' 


The Quarterly Iterkir for Gctober, 1801, has an article on 
Shelley’s life and character, written in a tone of great fairness 
and impartiality, with an evident painstaking to weigh evi- 
dence and ascertain truth. There arc tAvo passages in the 
article, on AAdiich I wish to offer remarks, Avith reference solely 
to matters of fact. 

Shelley’s hallucinations, though not to be confounded Avith Avhat h 
usually called insanity, are certainly not compatible with perfect 
soundness of mind. They were the result of an excessiA^e sensibility, 
Avhich, only a little more severely strained, would have overturned 
reason altogether. It has been said that the horror of his AA'ife's 
death produced some such effect, and that for a time at least he was 
actually insane. Lady Shelley says nothing about this, and wc have 
no explicit statement of the fact by any authoritative biograjdier. 
But it is not in itself improbable. — P. 323. 

It Avus not so, hoAvever. He had at that time takcu his 
house at Marlow, wlicrc I was then living. He Avas residing 
in Bath, and I A\^as looking after the filtiiig-u}> of the house 

^Fi'oser's Magazine, January, 1860, p. 102. [See p. 430 of this 
A’olume.] 
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and tihe laying out of the grounds. 1 had almost daily letters 
from him or Mary. Ho was the first to tell me of Harriet’s 
death, asking whether I thought it would become him to 
interpose any delay before marrying Mary. I gave him my 
opinion that, as tliey were living together, the sooner they 
legalized their connection the better. He acted on this 
opinion, and shortly after his marriage ho came to me at 
Marlow. We went together to see the progress of his house 
and grounds. I recollect a little scene which took place on 
this occasion. There was on the lawn a very line old wide- 
spreading hoUy. The gardener had cut it up into a bare pole, 
selling the lop for Cliristmas decorations. As soon as Shelley 
siiw it, he asked the gardener, “ What liad possessed him to 
ruin that beautiful tree ?” The gardener said, he thought ho 
had improved its appearance. Shelley said : “ It is impos- 
sible that you can be such a fool.” The culpiit stood twid- 
dling his thumbs along the seams of his trousers, receiving 
a fuhninating denunciation, which ended in his })eremptory 
dismissal. A better man was engaged with several assistants, 
to malvo an extensive plantation of shrubs. Shelley stayed 
with me two or three days. 1 never saw him more calm and 
self-possessed, ^s’^othing disturbed his serenity but the un- 
fortunate holly. Subsequently, the feeling for Harriet’s death 
gi-ew into a deep and abiding sorrow : but it was not in the 
beginning that it was felt most strongly. 

It is not merely as a work of art that the Revolt of L^lam must be 
considered. It had made its first appearance under the title of Laon 
amd Cijthna^ but Laon and Cylhna was still more outspoken as to 
certain matters than the Revolt of Jalam, and was almost immediately 
withdrawn from circulation, to appear with alterations under its 
present name. There is something not quite worthy of Shelley in 
this transaction. On the one hand, merely prudential reasons, mere 
dread of public indication, ought not to have induced him to con- 
ceal opinions which for the interest of humanity he thought it his 
duty to momulgate. But those who knew most of Shellej' will bo 
least inclined to attribute to him such a motive as this. On the 
other hand, if good feeling induced him to abstain from printing 
what he knew must be painful to the great majority of his country- 
men, the second version should have been suppressed as well as the 
firet.”— Pp. 314, 315. 

Shelley was not iiifluenced by either of the motives sup 
posed. Mr. Ollier positively refused to jiublish th(i poem as 
it was, an<i SbeUey liad no hope of another publisher. He 
for a long time refused to alter a line : but Ids friends finally 
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prevailed on him to submit. Still he could not, or would 
not, sit down by himself to alter it, and the whole of the 
alterations were actually made in successive sittings of what 
I may call a literary committee. He contested the proposed 
alterations step by step : in the end, sometimes adopting, 
more fre(piently modifying, never originating, and always 
insisting that his poem was spoiled. 


raPUBLISIIEI) LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 

[Reprinted from Fraser^ s Magazine, for March, I860.] 

FROM ITALY 1818 TO 1822. 

S HELLEY wrote to me many letters from Italy — scarcely 
less than fifty. Of these, thirteen were published by 
Mrs. Shelley, and I now publish seventeen more. 
These are all 1 can find, and are perliaps all that contain any- 
tliing of general interest. 

I have from time to time thought of printing these letters, 
but I have always liesitatcd between two opposite disinclina- 
tions — on the one. hand to omit the ])assages which show my 
friend’s kind feelings towards me, and on the other, to bring 
myself personally before the public. But as tliese passages, 
especially those relating to Nightmare Abbey (in which he 
took to himself the character of Scythrop), are really illus- 
trative of his affectionate, candid, and ingenuous character, I 
have finally determined not to suppress them. 

We were for some time in the habit of numbering our let- 
ters. The two first in the following series were numbered 6 
and 7, and the third 16. Of the letters preceding ISTo. 6, 
Mrs. Shelley published four ; and of those between Kos. 7 
•and 16 she published six, leaving a deficiency of three, of 
which I can give no account. No. 16 was the last numbered 
letter, so that I have no clue to my subsequent hisses. 

In his letter to me from Naples, dated January 26th, 1819, 
(published by Mrs. Shelley), he said : — ‘‘ In my accounts of 
pictures and things, I am more plea.sed to interest you than 
the many ; and this is fortunate, because in the first place I 
have no idea of attempting the latter, and if I did attem^pt 
it, I should assuredly fail. A perception of the beautiful 
VOL. III. -9 
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characterizes those who differ from ordinary men, and those 
who can perceive it would not buy enough to pay the printer. 
Besides, I keep no journal, and the only records of my voy- 
age will be the letters I send you.” 

The letter from Naples, dated February 25th, 1819, is the 
last I can liud unpublished; and that from Eome, June 5th, 
1819, published by Mrs. Shelley, was probably the last of 
his beautiful descriptive letters to me. 

Of the cessation of his wanderings, and consequently of 
liis descriptions, I have spoken in my last paper. There is 
sometliing to the point in one of the following letters : 

Livorno, June, 1819. — I do not as usual send you an ac- 
count of my journey, for I had neither the health mu’ the 
spirit to take notes.” 

Bagni di Lucca, July 25th, 1818. 

My dear Peacock, — I received on the same day your 
letters marked 5 and C, the one directed to Pisa, and the 
other to Livorno, and I can assure you they are most welcome* 
visitors. 

Our life Jiore is as unvaried by any external events as if 
we were at Marlow, where a sail up the river or a journey 
London makes an epoch. Since 1 last wrote to you, I have 
ridden over to Lucca, once with C., and once alone ; Jiiid we 
have been over to the Cassino, wh(‘re I cannot say there is 
anything remarkable, the women l)eing far removed from 
anything which the most liberal annotator would interpret into 
beauty or grace, and apparently possessing no intellectual 
excellences to compensate the deficiency. 1 assure you it is 
well that it is so, lor the dances, especially the waltz, are so 
exquisitely beautiful that it would be a little dangerous to 
the newly unfrozen senses and imaginations of us migi*ators 
from tlie neighbourbood of the pole. As it is— except in the 
dark — there can be no peril. The atmosphere here, unlike 
that of the rest of Italy, is diversified with clouds, which 
grow in the middle of the day, and sometimes bring thunder 
and lightning, and liail about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and 
decrease towards the evening, leaving only those finely woven 
webs of vapour whicli we see in English skies, and flocks ol’ 
fleecy and slowly moving clouds, which all vanish before suu- 
set ; and the nights are for ever serene, and we sec a star in 
the east at sunset — I think it is Jupiter — almost as fine as 
Venus was last summer ; but it wants a certain silver and 
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aerial radiance, and soft yet piercing splendour, which be- 
longs, I suppose, to the latter planet by virtue of its at once 
divine and female nature. I have forgotten to ask the ladies 
if Jupiter produces on them the same elfect. I take great 
delight in watching the changes of the atmosjdiere. In the 
evening, Mary and I often take a ride, for horses are cheap 
in this country. In tlie middle of the day, I bathe in a pool 
or fountain, formed in tlie middle of the forests by a torrent. 

It is surrounded on all sides by precipitous rocks, and the 
waterfall of the stream which forms it falls into it on one 
side with perpetual dashing. Close to it, on the top of the 
rocks, ai’c alders, and above the great chestnut-trees, whose 
long and pointed leaves pierce tlic deep blue sky in strong 
relief. The water of this j)ool, whicli, to venture an iin- 
rythmical paraphrase, is ‘‘ sixteen feet long and ten feet wide,” 
is as transparent as the air, so that the stones and sand at the 
bottom seem, as it were, trembling in the light of noonday. It 
is exceedingly cold also. My eu^om is to undress and sit on the 
rocks, reading Herodotus, until the perspiration has subsided, 
and theu to leap from tire edge of tiic rock into this fountain 
— a pnictice in the hot weatlier excessively refreshing. This 
torrent is composed, as it were, of a succession of pools and water- 
falls, up which I sometimes amuse myselt by climbing when I 
bathe, and receiving th(j spray over all my body, whilst I 
clamber up the moist crags with difficulty. 

I have lately found myself totally incapable of original 
composition, I en4)loyed my mornings, therefore, in translat- 
ing ih(i Symjmhtm, wljiclj I accomplished in ten days. Mary 
is now transcribing it, and I am writing a prefatory essay. I 
liave been reading scarcely anything but Greek, and a little 
Italian poetry with Mmy. IVe have finished Ariosto together 
—a thing I could not have done again alone. 

Frankenstein seems to have been well received ; for although 
the unfriendly criticism of the Quarterly is an evil for it, yet 
it proves that it is read in some considerable degree, and it 
would be difficult for them, with any appearance of feirness, 
to deny it merit altogether. Their notice of me, and their 
exposure of their true motives for not noticing my book, 
shows how well understood an hostility must subsist between 
me and them. 

The news of the result of the elections, especially that of 
the metropolis, is highly inspiriting. I received a letter, of 
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two days’ later date, witli yours, which aunoimcod the uii* 
fortunate termination of that of AVestmorelami. 1 wish you 
had sent me some of the overflowini^ villany of those aj) 08 - 
tates. "WTiat a pitiful wretch that Wortlsworth ! That siieli 
a man should l>e such a poet! I can compare liiin with no 
one but 8imonidf‘S, that iiatterer of the Sicilian tyrants, ami 
at the siune time tlie most natural and tender of lyric poets. 

AVhat pleasure woiihl it have j^iveu me if the wings of 
imagination could have divided tlu* space which divides us, 
and I could liave Ijeen of your party. I have seen nothing 
so beautiful as Virginia Water in its kind. And my thoughts 
for ever cling to Windsor For<‘st, and tlu! copses of Marlow, 
like the clouds which hang upon tlie woods of the mountains, 
low trailing, and though they pass away, leave their best 
dew when they themselves have faded. tell me 

that you have finished Nujlitmim Ahhaj. T hope that you 
have given tlie enemy no tpiarter. Iveiuemhcr, it is a sacred 
war. We have found an excellent quotation in Ikm don- 
son’s Eveiij Man hi Ills Humour. 1 will transcril)e it, as 1 do 
not think you liavo these plays at Marlow. 

MaUhmv. Oil, it’s your only line luimour, sir. Your true 
melancholy Vireeds your perfect fine wit, sir. I am melan- 
choly niysidf divers times, sir ; and then do I no more but 
take pen and }>aper presently , and overliow you half a score 
or a dozen of sonnets at a sitting. 

“ Ed, Knozvell. Sure he utters them by the gross, 

Skpheu. Truly, sir ; and 1 love such things out of mea- 
sure. 

** Ed. KnowcU. r faith, better than in measure. I’ll under- 
take. 

“ Matiheic. Why, I pray you, sir, make use of my study ; 
it’s at your service. 

‘'^Stephen. I thunk you, sir; I shall Ix) bold, I warrant 
you. Hare you a dool there to he rnelancMij tipon f* — Every 
Man in his Hummir, Act 3, scene L 

The last expression would not make a bad motto. ^ 

Bagni di Lucca, Aug. 16th, 1818, 

My bear Peacxxik, — K o new event has l>e€n added to 
my life since I wrote last : at least none whiidi might not 
• I adopted this passage as a second motto, omitting E. Knowell’s 
interlocutions. 
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luivo taken place as well on the hanks of the Thames as on 
those of the Serchio. I project soon a short excursion, of a 
'W'eek or so, to some of the neigh!x)uriiig cities ; and on the 
lOth of 8ej)teniber wo leave this place for Florence, when I 
shall at least be able to tell you of some things wliich you 
cannot see from your windows. 

I liave finished, by taking advantage of a few days of in- 
spiration — wliicli the Canun nm have been lately very back- 
ward in conceding— the little, poem 1 began sending to the 
jmjss in London. < lllier will send you the proofs. Its struc- 
ture is light and aery ; its subject i<leal. The metre corre- 
sponds witii tiui .sjjirit of the poem, and varies with the flow 
of the fetOing. J liave tninslated, and Mary has tmnscribed, 
the Si/f)i])odi{m^ avS well as my [loem ; and 1 am proceeding to 
<un|)loy myself on a di.'^course, iijioii tlie subject of which the 
St/inposiiiru treats, consitlcriiig the suhject with reference to 
the ditienmce of sentiments ie}>eeiiug it, existing between 
the ( I reeks and nuKlern nations: a .sul»je(.:i to he handled 
with tliat delicate caution which either I cannot or I wiU 
not practise in other matter.-, '4»ut wiiieh here I acknowledge 
to he necessary. >.'ot that I liave any .<erious tlioiight of 
])iiblishiug eitlier tliis diseouise or tlie Sf/mpo,<iunij at least 
till 1 return to England, wlieii we may discuss the propriety 
of it. 

Nighimarc Ahhetj finished. Well, wliat is in it? What is 
it ? Yon are as .secret as if the juiest of Ceres had dictated 
its sacred pages, llowevei', I suppose I shall see in time, when 
my second jiarcel arrives. My lirst is yet absent. I>y what 
conveyance did you send it ? 

Pray, are you yet cured of your Xympholepsy ? Tis a 
sweet disea.se : but one as olistinatc and dangerous as any — 
even when tlie Nyni|>li is a Puliad.* Whether such be the 
case or not, 1 hope your nympholejitic tale is not abandoned.'^ 
The subject, if treated wdth a due spice of llacehic fury, and 
interwoven with the niuiinei*s and feelings of tlioso divine 
people, who, in their v<u’y errors, are the mirrors, as it were, 
in which all that is di‘lica(e and graceful contemplates itself, 
is perhaps e<pud to any. What a wonderful jniss^ige tliere is 

* I suppose 1 undorstotHl this at the time ; but I have now not 
the most aistimt recollection of what it alludes to. 

t I abandoned this ilcaign on seeing the aiuiouuccmeiit of Horace 
Smith’s Amaryi^hm the Nymphole^, 
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in PiKedrus — the hogiuning, T think, of ono of the speochos 
of Socrates* — in praise of j)octic madness, and in detiiiition 
of what poetry is, and how n man becomes a poet. Every 
man who lives in this age and desires to write poetry, ought, 
as a preservative against the lalso an<l narrow systems of 
criticism whicli every poetical empiric vents, to impress 
himself witli this sentence, if he would be numbered among 
those t(> wliom may opply this proud, tliough sublime, ex- 
pression of Tasso : Non ce in inmdo chi menta noma di crea- 
tor eke Dio cd U Poet a. 

The weather has been brilliantly fine ; and now, among 
these mountains, tlie autumnal air is becoming less liot, espe- 
cially in the mornings and evenings. The chestnut wooils 
are now inexpressibly beautiful, far the. chestnuts have l)e- 
come large, and ad<l a new ricliness to t]u‘ full f»liage. Wo, 
see here Jii]>iter in the ea<t ; and Venus, I believe, as tlie 
evening star, directly after sunset. 

More and better in my next. M. and ( ’. desire their kind 
reiiiembrauccs. — Most faitlifully your friend, 

l\ IJ. SlilXLEY. 


Naples, February 2r»tb, 1819. 

My DEAR Peacock, — I am much inter* sb'd to liear your 
progress in the ol)ject of your reumval t*) London. Tlnu'O is 
no person in the world who would nior«* sincerely rejoice in 
any good tliat might befall you than I .‘^liould. 

Wo are on the point of cpiitting Naj>h*s f >r IJome. The 
scenery wliicli surrounds this city is mnre^ delightful than 
any within the immediate rea<di of civilized man. I do not 
think I have in< ntimie<l !*> you the l*ago d’Agnano and the 
Caccia d’Ischii'ri, and 1 have siiicr seen wh<at obscures those 

* The passage allmled to is this: — “ llmre are several kinds,” 
says Socrates, “of divine madness, 'fhat which proceed.** frojii the 

Muses taking possession of a tender ainl iiiioceupied soul, awakening, 
and bacchically inspiring it towards songs and other poetry, adorning 
myriads of ancient <lceds, iiistnicts succeeding generations ; but he 
who, without this madness from tlie Mustts, approaches the poetical 
gatci, having pemuailed liirrisclf that hy art alone ho may l>ecoiiio 
sutBcienily a jjoet, will find in the eml his own immirfection, and 
see the poetry of his cold prudence vanish into noihiiigiiess bofore 
the light of that which has sprung from divine insanity.” — Platom» 
Plymrm^ p. 245, a. 
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lovely forms in my memory. They arc l)oth the craters of 
cxtingiiislicd volcanos, and Nature has thrown fortli forests 
of oak and ih'.x, and si>read mossy lawns and clear lakes over 
the dead or vslcepiug lire. The tirst is a sce-no of a wirier and 
milder character, with soft sloping, woorled hills, anrl j^rassj 
declivities declining to tlie lake, and cultivated plains of 
vines wo\'cri upon i)oplar-trees, hounded by the llieaire of 
liills. liinumeral)lo wild water-birds, rpiitc tame, inhabit 
this place. The other is a royal chace, is surrounded Ijy 
steep and lofty liilh*, and only accessible throiigli a wide 
gate of massy oak, from th(^ V(‘.slibuh‘, of which tlie spectacle 
of precii)itous hills, hemming in a narrow and circular vale, is 
suddenly diaclosiMl. The liills arc c<jvercd with thick woods 
of ilex, myrtle, and laiirustinus ; tie; polished leaves of the 
ihex, as they vaivi* in their mulliuirlcs uiiiler the partial 
blasts wliich rush throug^h the chasius of the vale, glitter 
above tlie dark masses of foliagtr bidow, like tlie wlute foam 
of waves upon a drep hluf sea. 'J'ho plain so surrounded is 
at mo.st thri*e in circumference, it is occupied partly 

by a lake, with l)old shores w^^oded l>y evergreens, and in- 
terrupted by a sylvan promoulnvy uf the. wild fuie.st, whoso 
mossy boughs oveihairg its i xpaTise, of a silent and purple 
darkness, like an Italian midnight ; and partly l>y the forest 
itself, of all gigantic trees, but tlie ccik especially, whoso 
jagged l»oughs, now lealless, an* hoary with thick lichens, 
and loaded with tiie massy and ileop foliage of the ivy. The 
elfcct of the dark eminenct's that sarr.'Uiid this plain, seen 
through tlie buiigiis, is of an enchanting solemiuty. ( Thci'o 
we saw in one instance avild hoars and a deer, and in an- 
other — a spectacle little suited to the uiiti(pie and Latonian 
nature of the iilaee—- King Ferdinand in a winter enclosure, 
watching to slioot wihl boars.) The underwood wgis prin- 
cipally ev(‘rgreen, all h»Yely kinds of fern and furze ; the 
eytisiLs, a delicate kiiul of furze, with a pretty yellow blossom, 
the myrtle, and the niyriea. The willow-trees lud just begun 
to put furtli their green and golden biuls, an 1 gleamed like 
points of lambent lire among the wintry forest. The (irotto 
del Cane^ too, we .saw, because other peo[>le see it ; l>ut would 
not allow tlie dog to be exhibited in torture for our curiosity. 
The poor little animals'^ stood moving their tails in a slow 

* Several dogs are kept for ©xhiUitiou, but_,oaly ona is exhibited 
at a time. 
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and dismal manner, as if perfectly resigned to tlioir condition 
— a cur-like emblem of voluntary servitude. The effect of 
the vapour, which extinguishes a torch, is to cause suffoca- 
tion at last, through a })rocess which makes the lungs feel as 
if they -were torn by sharp points within. So a surgeon told 
us, who tried the experiment on himself. 

There was a (Ireek city, sixty miles to the south of Naples, 
called Posidonia, now Pesto, where there still subsist three 
temples of Etruscan* architecture, still perfect. From this 
city we have just returned. The weather was most imfii- 
voiirable for our expedition. After two months of cloudless 
serenity, it began raining cats and dogs. The first night we 
slept at Salerno, a large city .situate in the recess of a deep 
bay ; siiiTounded witli stupendous mountains of the same 
iiaiiu*. A few miles from Torre del Greco we entered on the 
pass of the moantains, which is a lino dividing the isthmus 
of those enormous piles of rock which coni])ose the southern 
boundary of the Pay of Naples, and the nortliern one of that 
of Salerno. On one side is a lofty conical hill, crowned with 
the turrets of a ruined castle, ami cut into platforms for culti- 
vation ; at lea.st every niviue and glen, whose jirecipitous 
sides admitted of other vegetation but that of tlic rock-rooted 
ilex; on the other the aethereid snow crags of an immense moun- 
tain, wliose terrible lineaments were at intervals concealed or 
disclosed by volumes of dense clouds rolling under the tem- 
I)est. Halt* a mile from this spot, between orange and lemon 
groves of a lovely village, suspended as it were on an ainphi- 
theatral precipice, whose golden globes contrasted with tlie 
wliitc walls and dark green leaves which they almost out- 
numbered, slione the sea. A burst of lira declining sunligiit 
illumined it. d'lie road led ah»ng the brink of the }>ircipi(’e, 
towards Salerno. Nothing could be more glorious than the 
scene. The inunen.se mountains covered with the rare and 
divine vtgetati»ui (»f this climat<‘, with many-folding vale.s, 
and deep dark recesses, which the fancy scarcely could pene- 
trate, descended from tljeir snowy summits precipitously to tlie 
sea. Before us was iSalerno, ]>uilt into a declining plain, be- 
tween the mountains and the s<m. Beyond, the other shore 
of sky-cleaving mountains, then dim with the mist of tem- 
pest, Underneath, from the base of the precipice where the 


The architecture in Doric. 
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road conducted, rocky promontories jutted into the sea, co- 
vered with olive and ilex woods, or with the ruined battle- 
ments of some Norman or Saracen fortress. We slept at 
Salerno, and the next morning, befjre daybreak, proceeded 
to Posidonia. The night had been tempestuous, and our way 
lay by the sea sand. It was utterly dark, except when the 
long line of wave burst, with a sound like thunder, beneath 
the starless skj^ and cast up a kind of mist of cold white 
lustre. When morning came, we found ourselves travelling 
in a wide desert jdain, ))erpetually interrupted by wild irre- 
gular glens, and bounded on all sides by the Apennines and 
the sea. Sometimes it was covered witli forest, sometimes 
dotted with underwood, or mere tufts of fern and furze, and 
the wintry dry tendrils of creeping plants. I have never, 
but in the Alps, setui an ainphitheativ^ of mountains so mag- 
niticent. After travelling lifti*en miles, we came to a river, 
the bridge of whicli had been laoken, and Avhich wiis so 
swollen that th(^ ferry would m't tak<' tlie carriage across. 
Wfi had, therefoiv, to walk seven mil(‘.s of a muddy road, 
which led to the ancimit cily‘^icn>ss the desolate ^^laremma. 
Tire air was scented with the sweet siiudl of violets of an 
extraordinary si/c and beauty. At f-ngth wo saw the sub- 
lime and massy colonnades, skirting the horizon of the wilder- 
ness. We eiitered by the anci(‘iit gate, which is now no 
more than ;i cliasm in tlie rock-likt' wall. Deeply sunk in the 
ground beside it were* tin? ruins of a sepulchre, which the 
ancieiiD were iii tlio (‘ustom <d' building beside the public 
way. d’he tirst tenijde, wliicli is tiH‘ smallest, consists of an 
outer range of columns, quite ]>erfect, and supporting a perfect 
architrave and two shattered frontispieces.* The propoitions 
are extremely massy, and the architecture eutiivly unorna- 
niented and simjde. Tliese columns do not seem more tlian 
forty feet high,t but the perfect pi'oj>ortions diminish the 
apjirehonsion of their magnitude ; it seems as if inequality 
and irrc'gularity of form were requisite to t<.>rce on us the 

• The three teiiq>lc« arc am phi prostyle ; tlmt is. they have two 
prospects or fronts, each of si.x; coluniiis in the two lirst. iuid of nine 
m the Basilica. 8ee Major’s “Ruins of raostuin 17^. 

t 'riie height of the columns is respectively IS feet h inches, and 
28 feet 5 inches and lines, in the two first teoiples ; and 21 feet 
6 inches in the Btisilica. This shows the justice of the remarks on 
the difference of real and apparent magnitude. 
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relative idea of greatness. Tlie scene from between tlio co- 
lumns of the temple, consists (m one side of the sea, to whicli 
tlie gentle hill on wiiicli it is built slojies, and on the otln r, 
of the grand ainphitlieatre of the loftiest Apennines, dark 
purple mountains, cn>\vnetl with snow, and intercepted tljore 
by long bars of iron and leaden-coloured cloud. The elfect of 
the jagged outline of mountains, through groups of enormous 
columns on one sid<\ and on the other the level horizon of 
the sea, is inexpressibly grand. The second temple is much 
larger, and also more perfect. Beside the outer range of 
columns, it contains an interior range of column above column, 
and the ruins of a wall whicdi was the screen of the p(Mietralia. 
"VAhth little diversity of ornament, the order of architecture is 
similar to that of th“ tirst tc-mjile. The eadumiis in all are 
llutcd, and built of a porous volcanic stone, winch time has 
dyed with a rich and vidlow colour. The (H)lumus arc one- 
tliird larger, and like that of tlie tirst, diminish from the base 
to the capital, so tliat. but for tlu^ eha.siening etf(3ct of their 
admirable ])ro}‘i)rtions, tbeir magnitude would, from the de- 
lusion of perspective, seem great<'r, not less, tliun it is ; thougli 
yKThaps we ouglit to say, not that this .symmetry diminislies 
your apprehension ot tlnar magnitud**, l)ut that it overpowers 
the idea of relative greatness, by establisliing within itsi-U' a 
system of relations dest rviclivr^ of your idea of its relation 
with other objects, on wln«-h our ideas of sizi‘ depriid. The 
thirl teinple is what they call a Basilica ; three columns ahme 
Dunain of tlie intericir ninge ; the exterior is |>erfect, but that 
the cornice and frieze in many places havf^ fallfui. This tem- 
ple covers njore ground than either of the others, but its co- 
lumns are of an interinediate magnitude betwe*cn those of the 
second and tlie tir-t. 

We only contemplated these sublime inoniimcnts for two 
liours, and of coursi* could only bring awxiy so im[K*rfect a 
conception of tliem as is tin; shallow of some luiif-rtuncinberod 
dream. 

The royal collection of paintings in tbis city is sufficiently 
iniserabie. PerbapH liic most remarkable is the original studio 
by Michael Angelo, of the “ Day of fl udgmeiit,’' which is 
painted in fresco on the .Sixtine chapel of the Vatican. It is 
there so defaced as to be wholly indistinguisiiable. I cannot 
but tliink the genius of this arti.st highly overrated. 1: 3 Ims 
not only no temperance, no modesty, no feeding for the just 
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boundaries of art (and in tliese respects an admirable genius 
ni.ay err), but he has no sense of beauty, and to want this is 
to want the sense of the creative power of mind. What is 
terror without a contrast wdth, and a connection with, loveli- 
n(!ss ? How well Dante understood this secret — I)antf‘, wdtli 
Avhoin this artist has been so presumptuously coni{»ared ! 
Wliat a thing his “ Moses” is; how distorted from all that 
is natural and majestic. ... In the picture to which I 
allude, God is leaning out of heaven. The Holy Ghost, in 
the shape of a dove, is under Him. Under the Holy Ghost 
stands .lesus Christ, in an attitude ot haranguing the assembly. 
T'his iigiire, which his subject, or ratlier the view’ wdiich it 
became him to take of it, ougdit to have modelled of a calm, 
severe, awe-inspiring majesty, is in the attitude of cominon- 
])lace resentment. On on(‘ side of this ligure arc the elect ; 
on the other, the host of heaven ; they ougdit to have been 
what the Christians call f/lorijitd hofUex, lloaiing onward, and 
radiant with that everlasting light (T speak in tin; spirit of 
their faith), which had eonsunied their mortal veil. They 
are in fact very ordinary pcs)]?!**. TVlow is the ideal purga- 
tory, I imagine, in mid-air, in the. shapes of spirits, some of 
W'hom demons are dragging dowm, others falling as it w'ere 
hy their own weight, otiiers half suspended in that Mahomet- 
coflin-kind of attitude wdii<di most moderate Christians, I 
ladievo, e.xpect to as.sume. livery step towmrds hell approxi- 
rnate.s to tlio region of tlic artist’s exehisivc power. There is 
great imagiuatioTi in many of the situations of tliese unfortu- 
nate spirits. But liell and death arc his real sphere. The 
bottom of the [ucture is dividevl by a lofty rtick, in which 
then? is a cavern whose entrance is thronged by devils, some 
coming in w'ith spirits, some going out for pmy. The blood- 
red liglit of the tiery abyss glows through their dark forms. 
On one side are the devils in all hideous forms, struggding 
with the damned, wlio liaA’O received their sentence, and are 
cliained in all forms of agon)' by knotted serpents, an«l w rith- 
ing on the crags in every variety of torture. ()n tlie other, 
arc the dead coming out of their graves — liorrilile loniis. 
Buch is the famous “ Day of Judgment ’ of .Mu liac! Angelo ; 
a kind of Titm Androniem in |>aintirig, but the author 
surely no Shakspoare. The other paintings are one or two 
of liaphael or his pupils, very sw'eet and lovely. A “ Danae,” 
of Titian, a picture, the softest and most voluptuous form. 
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with languid and uplifted eyes, and wann yet passive limbs. 
A ** Maddelena,” by Guido, with dark brown hair, and dark 
brown eyes, and an earnest, soft, melancholy look. And 
some excellent pictures, in point of execution, by Aiuiibal 
Caracci. Is one others worth a second look. Of the gallery 
of statues I cannot speak. They require a volume, not a 
letter. Still less what can I do at Koine 1 

I have just seen the Quarterh/ for September, not from my 
own box. I suppose there is no chance now of the organi- 
zation of a review. This is a great j)ity. The Quarterbj is 
undoubtedly conducted with talent, great talent, and affords 
a dreadful prcqionderance against the cause of improvement. 
If a band of staunch reformers, resolute and skilful, were 
united in so close and constiint a league* as that in which 
interest and fanaticism have bound the members of that 
litemry coalition ! 

Adieu. Address your next letter to liome, whence you 
sliall hear from mo soon again. M. and C. unite with mo in 
the very kindest remembrances. — iSlust faithfully yours, 

K. 8. 

A doctor here has been messing me, and I believe lias done 
me an important benefit. One of his prett^^ scliemes has 
been putting caustic on my side. You may guess liow much 
(juiet I have had since it was laid on. 


Home, June 8th, 1819. 

]SIy DKAR FiiiKND, — Yesterday, after an illness of only a few 
days, my little AVilliam died. Then* was no liope from the 
moment of the attack. You will be kind enough to tell all 
my friends, so that I need not write to thtmi. It is a great 
exertion to me to write tliis, and it seems to me as if, hunted 
by calamity as I have been, tliat I sliould never recover any 
cheerfulness again. 

If the things Mary desired to be sent to Naples have not 
been shipped, send them to Livorno. 

We leave this city for Livorno to-morrow morning, where 
we have written to take lodgings for a inoiith. I will then 
write again. — Yours ever aflVjctionately, 

P. B. Shelley. 

* This was the idea which was subsequently intended to bo 

carried out in the Liberals 
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Livorno, June 1819. 

My dear Peacock, — Our melancholy journey finishes at this 
town, but we retrace our steps to Florence, where, as I ima- 
gine, wo shall remain some months. O that I could return 
to England ! How heavy a weight when misfortune is added 
to exile, and solitude, as if the measure were not full, heaped 
high on both. O that I could return to England ! I hear 
you say, Desire never fails to generate capacity.” Ah, but 
that ever-present Malthus, Necessity, has convinced Desire 
that even though it generated capacity, its offspring must 
starve. Enough of melanclioly ! Nightmare Abbey, though. 
no cure, is a palliative. 1 have just received the parcel which 
contained it, and at tlie, same time the Emminers, by the 
way of Malta. I am (leliglitinl with Nightmare Abbey, I 
think Scythrop a character adinirahly conceived and executed ; 
and I know not how to praise sufticiently the lightness, 
chastity, and strengtli of the language of the whole. It 
perhaps exceeds all your wo^ts in this. *The catastrophe is 
excellent. 1 suppose the moral is contained in what Falstaff 
says — “ For God’s sake, talk like a man of this Avorld and 
yet, looking deeper into it, is not the misdirected enthusiasm 
of Scythrop what fl. C. calls the “salt of the earth?” My 
frientis the Gisbornes here admire and deliglit in it exceedingly. 
I think I told you that they {es]>ecialiy the lady) are people 
of high cultivation. 81ie is a woman of profound accomplish- 
ments and the most relined biste.f 

Cobbett still more and more delights me, wdth all my 
lioiTor of the sanguinary commonplaces of his creed. His 
(' '■iy’i to overthrow bank notes by forgery is very comic. 
One of the volumes of Birkbeck interested me exceedingly. 
The lettei-s I think stupid, but suppose that tliey are useful. 

I do not, as usual, give you an account of my journey, for 
I had neither the hcaltli nor the spirit to take notes. My 
health was greatly improving, when watcliing and anxiety 
cast me into a relapse. The doctors (I put little faith in the 

^ 2(M;h or 21 st ; the London postmark being July 6th. 

t The first mention of this lady to me is in a letix'r dated Livorno, 
dune 5th, 1818, published by Mrs. Shelley. 

‘*Wo have made some acquaintance with a vorj^ amiable and 
accomplished lady, Mrs. Gisborne, who is the sole attraction in this 
moat unattractive of cities. We had no idea of spending a monili 
here, but she has made it even agreeable. ” 
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best) tell mo I must spend the wiiit(‘r in Africa or Spain. I 
shall of course preler the latter, if 1 choose either. 

Are you married, or Avhy do I not hoar from you 1 2'Jiai 
were a good reason. 

M. and C. unite Avitli me in kindest remembrances to you, 
and in congml illations, if she exist, to Ihe new married lady. 
When shall I see you again ? — Ever yours, most faith- 

fully, 

r. 1!. s. 

Pray do not foiget Mary’s things. 

1 liavi* not lieard from you since the middle of ^Vpril. 


Livorno, duly Cth, 1810. 

3It dear Peacock, — I have lost some letters, and, in all 
proliability, at least one from you, a.s I can account in no ot her 
manner for not liaving Inward trom you .since !March 2()th. 
We have changed our design of going to J'lonuici? immediately, 
and are now established for three month.s in a little country 
lioiise in a pretty verdant scene near Livorno. 

1 have a .study liere in a tower, .sonietliing like 8cythrof)’.s, 
where I am just heginniiig to recover the faculties of reailing 
and wTiting. My heahh, wlienever no Liheccliio hlows, im- 
] (roves. From my tower I sec the sea, with its islands, Oor- 
gona, (’apraja, Elba, and ( ‘orsica, on one side, and the Aj»en- 
liiiies on the other. IVlilly surprised us llie otlier day by 
lir.'^t discovering a comet, on w liich we liave been sixjculating. 
She may “make a stir, like a great astronomer.”* 

' Eyes of some men travel far 
For tlie liuding of a star ; 

I'p and down the lieavcus they go, 

Men that make a iiiighty rout : 

I xn as great as they, 1 trow, 
t<iiKre the day I fouml thee oat, 

Little llower ! Fll make a stir. 

Like a great astronomer. 

OKnsw'OKTH : To the Litlle Cdandim. 

This little flower has a very starry fist:>ect. 1 1 is not properly a 
CMklmium, and will not be found with that name in motlem bota- 
nica! works. 

The ChtluioniitM niajm — Celandine : .Sw'alloww’ort — blossoms from 
April to October. It is supixosed to begin and end blooming with 
the arrival and departure of the swallow. It belongs to the class 
Folyandria monogynia, and to the natural order of l^apaveracea;. 
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Tlic direct purpose of this letter, liowever, is to «ask you 
about tlic box which I re({uested you to send to me to Naples. 
Jf it has been sent, let me entreat you (ior really it is of the 
most serious consequcnco to us) to write to me V)y return of 
post, stating the name of the ship, the lull of lading, (fee., so 
that I may get it without difficulty. If it has not been sent, 
do me the favour to send it instantly, direct to Livorno, if 
you have not the time, you can ask Hogg. If you cannot 
get the tilings from Mrs. Hunt (a pos.siiiie case), send those 
you were to buy, and the things from Fni'iiival,’*' alone. You 
can add what books you think lit. The la.st parcel I have 
rectiived from you is that of last September. 

All good wishes, and many lioptns that you have already 
that succutss on which there will be no congratulations more 
cordial tlian those you will receive from me. — Ever most 
sincerely yours, 

l\ 11 Shelley. 

I shall receiver your letter, if written by r<‘turii of post, 
in thirty da>s : a distance Tess foriiiidal'le than Home or 
Naples. 


Livorno, August (probably *221^), 1819. 
My dear Peacock, — I ought lirst to say, that I have 
not yet received one of your leUau's from Naples ; but your 
jireseut letWr kdls me all that I could desire to hear. 

My employments are these : I awaken usually at seven ; 
read lialf-aii-hour ; then get up ; break last ; after breakfasi 
ascauid ;/q/ lotvtr^ and read or wriu*- until two. Then we dint . 
After dinner 1 ivad Dante witli Mary, gossip a little, cat 
gra{)ttH and figs, sometimes walk, though seldom, and at half- 

VheUdonium ininuff — Little ( eland ine - is an obsolete name for the 
Ficaria rauunculociiiea : Pilewurt. It blovssoina from the end 
February to the end of April. It is so far coiineeted with the 
arrival of the swallow, that it ceases to blossom wiieii the swallow- 
wort l>egius. This probably was the reast)n for its l>eirig called ce- 
laiiditie, though the plants have nothing in common. But I think, 
in honour of Wordsworth, its old name should not have been en- 
tinaly banished fnun botanical nomenclature. It might bayjj beeu 
loft, in Homeric phraseology, as the tlower which men call ine'vort 
and Gods call Celandiuo. Its French name is La PrfUe Cmtdome. 
It belongs to the class Polyandria, polygynia, and the natural order or 
Raiiunculacea*. . ^ , 

• A surgeon at Egham, in whom hhellcy had great confidence. 
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past five pay a visit to ^frs. Gisborne, wlio reads Spanisli 
with me until near seven. Wo then come for Mary, and 
stroll about till supper time. Mrs. Gisborne ia a sufficiently 
amiable and very accomplished woman ; but slie is the anti- 
podes of enthusiasm. 

I most devoutly wish I wciv living near London. I do 
not think I sliall set tie .so far off as Itichmorid ; and to inhabit 
any intermediate spot on the Thames would be to expose my- 
self to the river damps ; not to mention that it is not much 
to my taste. My inclinations point to Hampstead ; but I do 
-not know wiedijer I shcmhl not make up luy mind to somo- 
thing more completely suburban, Wlmt are mountains, trees, 
lieaths, or even the glorious ami ever-beautiful .sky, with such 
sunsets as I liave seen at Hampstead, to friends j Social en- 
joyment, in some form or othei*, is the alpha and the omega 
of existence. All that I see in Italy — and from my tower 
window I now see tlie magaiticent peaks of the A[>ennine 
half enclosing the plain — is nothing ; it dwindles into smoke 
in the miiul, when 1 think of s(>me 1 ‘amiliar forms of scenery 
little jK^rhaj^s in tliemselvcs, over which old remenibranees 
have thrown a deliglitful cohiur. How wo |)riz(? what wo 
despised when present ! The gliosts of our dead associations 
rise and haunt us, iii revenge for oiir having let thorn starve, 
and abandoned them to j>eri.sh. 

You doiiT tell me if 3 ’ou see the 1> s ; nor arc they in- 

cluded in the list of the cmiviti at the monthly symposium. 
I will attend it in imagination. 

One tiling, I own, 1 am curious about ; and in the chance 
of the letter's not coming from J»i’aples, pray tell me. What 
is it you do at the India House ? Hunt writes, and says you 
have got a Hiluaiion in the India House : Hogg that you have 
an hoTUfuraUe employment : God^vun writes to Mary that you 
have got so mucJi or so much : but nothing of what you do. 
The devil take these geneml terms. Not content with liaving 
driven all poetry out of the world, at length they make war 
on their own allies ; nay, on their very parents, dry facts. 
If it had not been the age of generalities, any one of these 
people would have told me what you did.* 

* I did iny best to sstiMfy lits curiosity on this subject ; but it 
was in letters to Naples, which he hiwl left before they arrive^ and 
he never received them. I observed that this was the case with the 
grexster portion of ths letters which arrived at any town in Italy 
alter he had left it. 
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T have been imich better these last three weeks. My work 
on the Ceiici, which was done in two mouths, was a fine an- 
tidote to nervous medicines, and kept up, I tiiiiik, the pain- 
in my side, as sticks do a lire. Since then, I liave inateriall)’” 
improved. I do not walk enough. C., who is sometimes my 
comi)auion, does not dross in exactly the right time. I have- 
no stimulus to walk. Xow, I go sometimes to Livorno on 
Inisiiiess ; and that does me good. 

Jhigland seems to be in a very disturbed state, if we may 
judge from soiiu! Paris ]>apcrs. I suspect it is rather exag- 
gerated. Ihit the ehang(‘ should commence among the higher 
orders, or anandiy will only be the last Hash before despotism. 

I have been reading Calderon in Spanish. A kind of 
SliaksjM-are is this Calderon; and 1 have some thoughts, if 1 
find that 1 cannot do anything better, of translating some of 
his I days. 

The ExamijiOM I recidve. Hunt, as a political writer, 
])leases me more and more. Adi(‘ii. M. and C. send their 
l.)est reinembrauces. 

Your most faithful friend, 

P. B. Shelley. 

Pray send me some hooks. 


Livorno, Soptember 9th, 1319. 

My BEAR Peacock, — I send you tlie tragedy.* You will' 
see that the subject has not been treatetl as you suggested, 
and why it was not susceptible of such treatment. In foct,. 
it was then alrejuly printing when I received your letter, and' 
it has been treated in such a manner that I do not see liow 
the subject forms an objection. You know (Edipus is per- 
formed on the fastidious French stage, t a play much more 
l)road than this. I coufos.s I liave some hopes, and some 
friends here persuade mo that they are not unfounded. 

Many thanks for your attention in sending the }>apers 

* The f 

f The (KdipuH of Dryden and Lee was often performed in the last 
century ; hiit never in my time. There is no subject of this class 
treated with such infinite skill and delicarcy as in Altieri’s beautiful 
tragedy, Mirra. It was the character in which Madame Ristori 
achieved her mat success in Paris ; but she was prohibited from 
performing it In Ixindon. If the Oovent Garden managers had ac- 
cepted the Ceticif I iloubt if the licenser would have permitted the 
performance. 

VOL. III. 
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whicli contain the terrible and important nows of Mancliester. 
These are, as it were, the distant thunders of tlio terrible 
storm which is approaching. Tlie tyrants Ikuo, as in the 
French Itevoliition, liave llrst slied blood. May their 
execrable lessons not be learnt witli equal facility ! I*ray let 
me liave the earliest political news wliicli you consider of im- 
portance at tliis crisis. — Yours ever most faithfully, 

‘l\ 11. 8. 


Ijcghom, SeptemlK^r ‘21 st, 1819. 
dear Peacock, — You will have recti vt d a slu»rt letter 
sent with the tragedy, and tlie tragetly itself by this time. I 
am, you may believe, anxious to licar wliat you tiiink of it, 
anil how the manager talks about it. I have luinted in Italy 
250 copies, because it costs, with all duties and freightage, 
alx>ut half what it would cost in London, and tliese copies 
will be sent by sea. Ivly other reason was a belief that the 
seeing it in print wouhl enable tlie j>eople at tlie tlieatre to 
judge more ea.^ily. Since 1 last wrote to yon, Mr. ( Jisbome 
is gone to England for the jmrjMtse of obtaining a situation 
for Henr}' Eevely.^ 1 liave given liiin a lettf-r to you, and 
you would o]>lige me by showing liim what civilities you 
can, and by forwarding liis views, (‘ither by advice or recom- 
mendation, as you may find opportunity. Henry is a most 
:ania}ile [>erson, and has gr<-*at talents as a mf‘chanic and 
engineer. Mr. Gisborne is a man who knows 1 cannot tell 
how many languages, and lias read almost all the books you 
can tliiiik of ; l)ut all that they contain seems to be to Ids 
mind what water is to a sieve. His liberal opinions arc all 
the reiiections of Mi'S. G.’s, a very amiable, uccumplished, and 
completely unprejudiced woman. 

Charles (dainiiont is now with us on his way to Vienna. 
He has sj>ent a year or more in Spun, where he hfis leiinit 
Spanish, and I make him read Spanish all day long. It is a 
most powerful and expre.ssive language, and I have already 
learnt sufficient to rjad with great ease their jK>et Calderon. 
I have read about twelve of his jilaya. Bom© of them cer- 
tainly deserve to Ije mnked amongst the grainiest and most 
IKjrfect productions of tlie human mind. He excels all mo<lem 
dramatists, with the exception of Shakspeare, whom he re- 

* A son of Mrt, Gisborne l>y a former marriage. 
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s(5Tnlj]os, liowever, in the depth of thought and subtlety of 
imagination of his writings, and in the rare j)o\ver of inter- 
weaving delicate and powerful comic traits with tlie most 
tragical situations, without diminisliing their interest. I rate 
him far above Jieaunn)nt and Fletcher. 

I have received all the papers you sent me, and the E.rji- 
miners regularly, perfuiiKMl with muriatic acid. What an. 
infernal business this of Manchester ! Wliat is to bt; done ? 

1 have sent you my PronutJieus, wliich I do not wi.sh to 
l)e sent to ( )llier tbr }>ublicatioii until I wiit<^ to tliat effect. 
-Mr. (Jisborne will bring it, Jis also some volumes of Spenser, 
and tlie. two last of Herodotus and Paradise Lost, which may 
l)(i put U}) with tlnj otliens. 

If my play should be accepted, don’t you think it would 
excite some interest, ami take off the unexjiccted horror of 
the story, by sliowing that the events are real, if it could be 
made to u}>pear in some paper in some h»rm 1 

You will hear from me again .«h'>rtly, as I send you by sea 
the Cemn's printed, wliich you \^11 be good enough to keep. 
Adieu. 

Yours mo.st faithfully, 

P. 1>. Shelley. 

A letter fnjin Pisa, daUM in ^farcli, 1S20, is very short, and 
contiiins only an unimportant commission, and the extract 
given in the article in this magazine for ilanuary. 

Pisa, May, 1820. 

!My dear Peacock, — I congratulate you most sincerely on 

your choice and on your marriage I was very 

much amused by your laconic account of the affair. It is alto- 
getlier extrmnely like the denoutnmnt of one of yourown novels, 
and Jis such serves to a theory I once imiigiued, that in every- 
thing any man ever wrote, spoke, acted, or imagineil, is con- 
tained, as it were, an allegorical idea of his own future life, as 
the acorn contains the oak. 

But not to ascend in my balloon. I have written to Hogg 
to ask him to pay me a visit, and though I had no hope of 
success, I commissioned him to endeavour to bring yoa. This 
becomes still more improbable from your nows ; but I need 
not say that your amiable mountaineer would make you still 
more welcome. My friends, the Gisbornos, are now really on 
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their way to London, wliei'c they propose to stay only six 
weeks. I think you will like Mrs. (lisborne. Henry is an 
excellent fellow, but not very communicative. If you find 
anything in the slia}>e of dulness or otherwise to cnduro in 
Mr. Gisborne, eiulure it for the lady’s sake and mine ; but 
for Heaven’s sake ! do not let him know that I think him 
stupid. Indeed, jvuliaps I do him an injustice.* Hogg will 
find it very agreeable (if he postjvones his visit so long, or if 
he visits me at all) to join them on tli(‘ir return. I wish you, 
and Hogg, and Hunt, and — I know not wlio besides — would 
come and spend some months with me togetluT in this 
wonderful land. 

A\\‘ know little of England here, I tak)‘. in (hdignani’s 
pajicr, which is tiilfnl with extracts from the Courier, and 
from those accounts it aj>}»ears prol»able tliat there is but 
little unanimity in the mass of the peo|»le ; with on tlie one 
side tlie success of ministei's, and on tlie other tlie exaspera- 
tion of the poor. 

I .see my tragedy has been re|niblis}ied in T^iris ; if tliat is 
the case, it ought to sell in London ; Init J leniv milling from 
(.dlier. 

I have Hutfered extremely this winter ; but I feid myself 
most materially be tter at the ivturn (»f sjuing. I am on the 
whole gTOitiy iKUiefiUMl by my re.sidence in Italy, and l>ut for 
certain moral cause.s .should probably h'lve been enalih'd to 
re- ♦Stahl i.sli my .‘tystem comjdetely. Ilelieve me, my dear 
Peacock, yours very sincertdy, 

P. B. 8. 

I^ray make my l>est reganls acceptable to your m*w com- 
panion. 


Leghorn, July 12th, 1820. 

My de.vb Peacock, — I r<miemlx‘r you said that wlien 

married you were jiiniid you would «ee or hear but little of 
Mm. ** There are two voice.**,” says Wonlsworth, ** one of 
the mountains and one of the sea, each a mighty voice,” 8o 
you have two wives — one of tlie mountains, all of whoso 
claims I perfectly admit, whose displeasurts I depnfcate, and 

* I think he did. I found Mr. Gisborne an agreeable and well- 

infonned man. He and hi» amiable and accomnlishad wife have long 
lieen dead. I thonld not have printed what Slielley aays of him if 
any ^ierson were living whom the remembrance could annoy. 
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from whom I feel assured that I have nothing to fear : the 
other of the sea, perhaps, makes you write so nmcli, that you 
liave not a scraw'l to spare. I make Ixjld to writ** to you on 
tlie news that you are correcting iny Promrlhea^i, fou wliich I 
Tcturn tlianks. I hear of you from Mr. Gisborne, but froiii 
you I do not hear. 

2Sh)thiiig, 1 think, shows the generous gullibility f»f the 
English nation more than their having adopted her Sacred 
]\laj(‘sty as th(‘. lier«.»ine of tin; day, in spite of all their pre- 
judices and bigotry. 1, for my }>art, of <-(Mirse, wish no harm 
to happen to Inu, even if she has, as 1 tirndy belic've, amused 
herself in a manner rather indr-cui-ous with any courier or 
l)aron. Hut I cannot help diverting to it as one of the ab- 
surdilitvs of royalty, that a vulgar w. unan, with all those low 
tastes whicli prejudice considers a.> vi'aN, and a person whose 
halcits and manners every «»nt‘ woidd shun in |)rivate life, 
without any redeeming virtins, shouM he turiicd into a 
heroine heeause she is a •jueen, ^r, as a <'"li;ileral rt isun, be- 
cause her husl);iiid is a king ; and he, no less tlian his niiiiis- 
let's, are so odious that everything, h.*w.*v* r disgusting, which 
is opposed to them, is admira'ole. d'he Paris paper, which I 
take in, co|>ied some excelleiil remarks fixuii the Exahiincr 
ahmt it. 

We are just now oceu[>ving the Gi<l) u'm's’ h onsa? at Leg- 
Iktu, and I liave turned Mr. Ecvelys workshop into my 
study. I'he Eilarcchio here hewh like a a'horus of lleiids all 
<lay, and the weather is just ph as int, - n t at all hot, the. 
days l)eiiig very misty, and tlie nights divinely serene. I 
Imve been reading witii nuich ]»leasure tin* Greak i\)mances. 
Tin^ l)est vd' them is the pavstoral of l.;>ngus : but they are all 
Very entertaining, ami wouhl he delightful if tlu^y were, less 
rbetoricid and ornate. I am translating in otfdvn rinui the 
Jf i/mu to Mi rcHrijiy of ll(»mer. Gf cour.^e, my stanza precludes 
a iiieral tran.slatiou. iMy next etfeut will Ik*, that it sliould 
Ik? legible — a <|Uality much to be (hesired in translations. 

T am told that the jiiagii/iiies. See., Maspheim' mo at a great 
i‘ate. i wonder why 1 wrilt' verses, for m>l>ody readts them. 
It is a kind of disordtu*, for whieli tlie regular i‘ractitioners 
prescribe what is called a torrent of ahuse ; hut 1 tear that 
can hardly bo consid<TiHl as a specilii-, 

I enclose two additional poems, to be added to thos© 
luiutiid at the end of Froimiheit^ : and 1 send them to you, 
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for fear Ollier might not know what to do in case he objected 
to some expressions in the fifteenth and sixteenth stanzas f 
and that you would do me the favour to insert an asterisk, or 
asterisks,* with as little expense to the sense as may be. The 
other poem I send to you, not to make two letters. 1 want 
Jones’s Greek Grammar very much for Mary, who is deep in 
Greek. I thouglit of sending for it in sheets by tlie }»ost ; 
but as I lintl it would cost ns much as a parcel, 1 would 
rather liave a parcel, including it and some other books, 
which you would do me a gieat favour by sending by the 
first shij). Never send us more reviews than two back on 
any of Lord llyron’s works, ns we get them here. — Believe 
me, my dear Peacock, 

Sincerely and affectionately yours, 

i\ r>. s. 

Jones’s Greek Grammar: SdiD'velii Lexicon; the Greek 
Exercises; MeUnconri, nw\\ Jfeadlont/ Jlall ; ])a])ers, Indicators, 
and whatever else you may think interesting. Godwin’s 
A mwer to Mai thus, if out. 


Pisa, November (probaldy 15th), 1820. 

My dear Peacock, — I delayed to answer your last letter, 
because I was waiting for something to say : at least, some- 
thing that should !>*' likely to be interesting to you. Tho 
box containing my book.H, and con.se(puuit]y your essay 
against the cultivation of ]M>eti y, has not arrived ; my won- 
der, m(‘anwliile, in what manner you suppoit such a lauesy 
in this matter-of-fact and money-h»ving age, liolds me in sus- 
jrenae. Thank you for your kindness in cun’ecting J'rhmc- 
iheus, which 1 am afraid gave you a great deal of troubh?. 
Among tlie modern things which have reached mo is a 
volume of poems by Keiits : in otber respects insignifiauit 
enough, but containing tlie fragment of a |>oem called ////- 
perimi, I dare say you have not time to read it ; but it is 
certainly an astonishing |>iece of writing, and gives imi a 
conception of Keats w hich 1 confess I had not before. 

I hear from Mr. Gisborne that you are surrounded w'ith 
papers — a chaos of w hich you art^ the god ; a sepulchre which 


These were the fifteenth and sixtoeuth stanzas of tlie Odr «> 
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encloses in a donnant state the Chrj'salis of the Pavonian 
IXyche. ]May you start into life some day, and give us another 
Melincoiirt. Your Melincourt is exceedingly adiuired, and I 
think iiiucli more so than any of your other writings. In 
this respect the world judges riglitly. There is more of the 
true spirit, and an object less indehnite, tlian in either Head- 
long Hall or Scgthrop, 

I am, speaking literally, infirm of pur|>ose. I have great 
designs, and feeble hopes of accomplishing them. I read 
books, and, though I am ignorant enough, they seem to teach 
me notliing. To be sure, the reception the ])ublic have given 
me might go far enough to damp any man’s enthusiasm. 
They teach you, it may be said, only wliat is true. Very 
true, I doubt not, and the mor(‘ true the less agreeable. I 
can compare my exjierience in this respect to nothing but a 
series of wet blaiikods. I have Ix rn reading notliing but 
(Ireek and 8|>auish. Iduto and C'ahleroii have been my gods. 
A schoolfellow of mine from J^ndia is staying with mo, and 
we are beginning Arabic togc-ther. Mary is writing a novel, 
illustrative of the manners oi' the Mid«ile Ages in Italy, which 
slie lias Hiked out of lifiy idd hooks. 1 promise myself suc- 
cess from it ; and certainly, if what is wholly original will 
fiucc(‘ed, I siiall not be disappointed. 

Adieu. In iniblka ojinuiuda jurceWf .k longo sennone. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

P. B. Shelley. 


Pisa, February 15tb, 1S21. 

^Iy dear I’i:ACot;K, — Tlie last letter I received from you, 
nearly four in<niths from tlie date iluTOof, reached me by tlio 
boxes wliieli tlie ( iisbornes sent by sea. I am happy to learn 
that you continue in good I'xternal and internal preservation. 
I received at the same time your printed denunciations 
against general, and your written ones against ]>:irtieular, 
poetry ; and 1 agree with you as decidedly in tlie latter as I 
iliffer in tlie former. I'lie man whose critical gall is not stirred 

up by such rhymes as 's, may safely be conjectured to 

poesass no gall at all. The worhl is pale witli the sickness 
of such stulf. At the same time, your anathemas against 
poetry itself excited me to a sacred mge, or cacoethes scrihendi 
of vindicating the insulted Muses. I had the greatest pos- 
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€ible desire to break a lance with you, within the lists of a 
magazine, in honour of my mistress Urania ; but God willed 
that I should be too lazy, and wrested tlie victory from your 
liope : since first having unhorsed poetry, and the universal 
sense of the wisest in all ages, an easy conquest would liave 
remained to you in me, the knight of the shield of shadow 
and the lance of gossamere. Besides, I wiis at that moment 
reading Plato’s /e/q which I recommend you to reconsider. 
Perhaps in the compai’ison of Platonic and jMalthusian doc- 
trines, the mavis errare of Cicero is a justiliable argument ; 
but I have a whole (juiver of arguments on such a subject. 

Have you seen Godwin’s answer to tlie apostle of the rich'l 
And what do you think of it '? It has not yet reached mo, 
nor has your box, of which I am in daily expectation. 

We are noAV in the crisis and point of ex]>ectation in Italy. 
The Neapolitan and Austrian armies are ra])idly approaching 
each other, and every day the news of a battle may be ex- 
pected. The former have advanced into the ecclesiastical 
States, and taken hostages from Pome to assure themselves of 
the neutrality of that poAver, and appear dtdt^rmined to try 
their strength in open battle. I neetl nut tell you hoAV little 
•chance there is tliat the new and undisciplined levies of Na- 
})les should stand against a superior furce of veteran troops. 
But tlie birth of liberty in nations abounds in reversals of 
tlie ordinary laws of calculation : the dideat of the Austrians 
would be the signal of insurrection tliroughunt all Italy. 

I am devising literary jilaiis of some magnitude. But no- 
thing is more diflicult and unwelcome than to Aviite witliout 
a confidence of finding readers ; and if my 2>Iay of the 
■^‘Cenci ” found none or few, I despair of ever producing any- 
thing that shall merit them. 

Among your anathemas of the modern attempts in poetry, 
do you include Keats’s Hyperion 1 ” I think it very fine. 
His other poems are Avortli little 3 hut if the “ Hyperion ” be 
not grand poetry, none has been produced by our contem- 
jioraries. 

I suppose you are writing nothing but Indian laAvs, etc. I 
Iiavc but a faint idea of your occiqiation 3 but 1. suppose it 
lias something to do with p<‘n and ink. 

Mary desii-es to be kindly reineinbered to you 3 and I re- 
main, my dear Peacock, yours very laithfully, 

P. B. Shelley. 
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Pisa, March 21st, 1821. 

My dear Peacock, — I dispatch by this post the first part of 
an essay intended to consist of three parts, which I design as 
an antidote to your ^‘PMur Ages of Poetry.”* You will see 
that I have taken a more general view of what is poetry than 
you have, and will perhaps agree witli several of my positions, 
without considering your own touched. Put read and judge ; 
and do not let us imitate the great founders of the pictures<pie, 
Price and Payne Ivniglit, who, like two ill-trained beagles, 
began snarling at each other when they could not catch the 
hare. 

I liear the welcome news of a box from England announced 
by Mr. Gisborne. How much new })oi;try does it contain! 
The Bavii and ^fmvii of the day are very fertile ; and I wisli 
those wlio honour me with boxes would read and inwardly 
digest your “ PMur Ages of l\)edry for I had much rather, 
for my own private reading, receive political, geological, and 
moral treatises than this stulf 'm fer.:a, off am, and tremillesima 
rima, wliose earthly baseness has attracted the lightning of 
your imdiscriminating censure ui)on the tem})lo of immortal 
song. These verses enrage me far nieie than those of Codrus 
did J uvenal, and with better reason. J uveiial need not have 
been stunned unless he had liked it; but my boxes are 
packed with this trash, to the exclusiuii of better matter. Put 
your box will make amends. 

AYe are surrounded here in Pisa by revolutionary volcanoes, 
whicli, as yet, give more light than heat: the lava has not 
yet reached Tuscany. Put tlie news in the papers will teU 
you far more than it is prudent for me to say ; and for this 


* The “Four Ages of Poetry ’’here alluded to was published in 
Ollier’s Litcranj Misccllauij. Shelley wrote the “Defence of 
Poetry ” as aii answer to it ; and as he wrote it, it contained many 
allusions to the article and its author, such as, “If 1 know the 
knight by the device of his shield, 1 have only to inscribe Cassandra, 
Antigone, or Alcestis on mine to blunt the point of his spear 
taking one instance of a favourite character from each of the three 
Greek ti’agedians. All these allusions were struck out by Mr. Johu 
Hunt when he i)repared the paper for publication in the Liberal. 
The demise of that periodical prevented the publication, and Mrs. 
Shelley subsequently printed it from Mr. Hunt’s rlfacciamento, as 
she received it. The paper, as it now stands, is a defence without 
an attack. Shelley intonded this paper to be in three parts, but 
the other two were not written. 
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once I will observ'e your rule of political silence. The Aus- 
trians wish that the Neapolitans and Piedmontese would do 
the same. 

We have seen a few more people than usual this winter, 
and have made a very interesting acquaintance with a Greek 
Prince, perfectly acijuainted with ancient literature, and full 
of enthusiasm for the liberties and improvement of his coun- 
try. Mary has been a Greek student for several months, and 
is reading ^Vntigone ” with our turbaned friend, who, in re- 
turn, is tauglit English. C. has passed the carnival at 
Elorence, and has been pneternaturally gay. I have had a 
severe oplithalmia, and have read or written little this winter ; 
and liave made acquaintance in an obscure convent with the 
only Italian for whom I ever felt any interest.* 

I want you to do something for me : that is, to get mo two 
pounds’ worth of Tassi’s gems, in Leicester Square, the pret- 
tiest, according to your taste; among them, the head of Alex- 
ander ; and to get mo two seals engraved and set, one smaller, 
and the other handsomer : the device a dove with outspread 
wings, and this motto round it : 

^lavTiQ lift! iaOXCjv dym^utv. 

^lary desires her best reganls ; and I remain, my d(‘ar Pea- 
cock, ever most sincerely yours, 1\ B. S. 

* Lady Emilia V , the subject of his “ Epipsycliidion." She 

was the daughter of an Italian CoiiUt, Avh(» shut her up in a convent 
till lie could fin<i for her a husbaiKl to his own taste. It was there 
Shelley became acquainted with her. He was struck hy the l>eauty 
of her person, the graces of her ininil, the misery of her imprison- 
ment in dismal society. He took for tlie motto of his xioein her own 
words, Varumo, aianutf' ai dancia fuori dill ermto^ e m crea nalV 
injinlio un luondo tufto jur rsm, diverm amol da fpwsto osano e jtati- 
roso baratro. “ Hhe was subsequently married to a gentleman 
chosen for her by her father, and after Inning in his society, and in 
the marshy solitudes of the Maremma, for six years, she left him, 
with the consent of her parent, and die<l of consumption, in a dilapi- 
dated old mansion at Florence.” (“Shelley Memorials,” p. 140.) 
Though she was not killed by her husband, her fate always recalls 
to me the verses of Dante : 

Ricordati di me, chc son la Pia : 

Siena mi fe’, disfecemi Maremma : 

Salsi coliii che iimanellata pria 
Disposando m’avea con la sua gemma. 

Purgatorio, v. 133^136. 
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Tliere is a postscript from Mrs. Slielloy, asking me to execute 
one or two small commissions, and adding : — 

Am I not lucky to have got so good a master ] I have 
finished the two plays of Oedipus, and am now reading the 
Aidigoiie. The name of the Prince is AXsJai/OPo; MctupoKo^baro;, 
Ho can read English perfectly well. 


IJavcnna, August (probably 10th), 1821. 

ISIy dear Peacock, — I received your last letter just as I was 
setting off from the Pagiii on a vi.sit to Lord Byron at this 
])lace. Many thanks for all your kind attention to my ac- 
cursed atiairs. . . 

I have sent you l)y the (lishnnK's a copy of the Elegy on 
Keats, The subject, I kmnv, will not please you ; but tho 
comj)osition of poetry, and the taste in which it is written, I 
do not think bad. You aiuj^the enlightened public Avill 
judge. Lord Byron is in excellent cue both of health and 
spirit.^. He lias got rid of all those melancholy and degrad- 
ing habits which he indulged at Venice. He lives with one 
Avoman, a lady of rank here, to whom he is attached, and Avho 
is attached to him, and is in (*v(‘rv respect an altered man. He 
has Avritten three mor(' cantos of Jhji Juan. I have yet only 
lieard the fifth, and 1 tliink that every word of it is pregnant 
AA'ith immortality. I haA'e not seen his late plays, except il/a- 
rino Fallero^ Avhich is very Avell, but not so transcendently fine 
ns Don Juan. Lord Byron gets uj) at tAvo. I get up, quite 
contrary to my usual cusbmi, but one must sleep or die, lik^ 
8outhey’s sea-snake in Kehama, at twehx*. After breakfist, 
Ave sit tc.lking till six. From six till eight Ave gallop through 
the i)int^ forests whi(‘h divide Pavenna from the sea ; then come 
home and dini‘, and sit up gossiping till six in the morning. 
I do not think this will kill me in a Aveek or fortnight, but I 
sludl not try it longer. Lord B.'s ostablishment consists, be- 
sides s(u-vants, of ten hcu’sos, eight enormous dogs, tliree 
monkeys, livo' eats, an eagle, a croAV, and a fill con ; ami idl these, 
except tlie horses, Avalk about the house, Avhich every boat 
and tlien resounds Avith their unarbitnvted quanxls, as if they 
Avere the raiisters of it. Lonl U. thinks you Avroto a jiamph- 
let signed John Bull ; he says he kncAv it by the style resem- 
bling MeUncourty of Avhich lie is a gnxit admirer. I read it. 
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and assured liiiii that it could not possibly bo yours. I write 
nothing, and probably shall write no more. It olieiids me to 
see my name classed among tiiose who have no name. If I 
cannot be something better, I liad rather be nothing. IVIy 
motive was never the iniirm desire of fame ; and if I should 
continue an author, I feel that 1 should desire it. This cup 
is justly given to one only of an age ; indeed, participation 
wouhl make it Avorthless : and untbrtunate they who seek it 
and find it not. 

I congratulate you — I hope I ought to do so — on your ex- 
pected stranger. He is introduced into a rough world. 

Ea'Ct most faithfully yours, 

Ik Ik 8. 

Pisa, daimary (probably 11th), 1822. 
dear rEACOCK, — laui stillat ITsa, whend have at length 
fitted up some rooms at the to]> of a lofty j)iilace that overlooks 
the city and the .surroundiiig region, and have collected books 
and plants about me, and established myself for some indeli- 
nite time, which, if 1 read the future, will not be short. I 
wish you to send my books by the very lirst oi>portunity, and 
I expect in them a great augmentation of comfort. Lord iJyron 
is estabhshed here, and we are constant coni|)anions. !Xosmall 
relief this, after the dreary solitude of the understanding and 
the imagination, yoked to all sorts of miseries and discomforts. 

ijf Course you have seen his last volume, and if you before 
lh(jught him a great poet, what is your opinion now that you 
liave read lo-^CAiri iiiid Sardaitaptiliis 1 have not 

seen j ljut as tliey are in the style of his later writings, I doubt 
not they aix' very tine. exi)ect Hunt Inn-e livery day, and 
remain in great anxiety on account of the heavy gales which 

* Most probably Shelley’s partiality for me and my book put too 
favourable a construction on what Lord IJyron may have said. Ivord 
Byron told Captain ]Medwiii tiiat a frieml of Shelley’s had written a 

plied 

ddo’s 

views of the humanity of the (Iran Outang into the character of Sir 
Oran Haut-tonf I thought neither of l..ord Byron’s hear nor of Caligula’s 
horse. But Lord Byron was much in the habit of fancying that all 
the world was spinning on his pivot. As tortile pamphlet signed John 
Bull, 1 certainly did not write it. I never even saw it, aiid do not 
know what it W'a« about. 
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he must have eiK^untcred at Christmas.'*' Lord JJyron had 
fitted up the lower apartments of his palace for him, and Hunt 
will bo agreeably surprised to find a commodious lodging pre- 
pared for him after the hxtigues and dangers of his passage. I 
have been long idle, and, as flir as writing goes, despondent v 
l)ut I am now engaged on CJuirk.^ the First, and a devil of a 
nut it is to crack. 

M. and C., who is not with us just at present, are well, and 
so is our little boy, the image of poor William. We live as 
usual, tramiuilly. I g<d up, or at least wake early ; read and 
write till two ; dine ; go to Lord Ik’s, and ride, or play billiards, 
as the Aveather permits ; and sacrifice the evening either to 
light l)Ook 3 or whoever hapt)ens to drop in. Our furniture, 
wliich is very neat, cost fe*wer sliilliiigs than that at Marlow 
did pounds sterling ; and our Avindows are full of plants, Avhich 
turn the sunny Avinter into spring. My liealth is better — my 
cares are lighter ; and although notliing Avill cure the consump- 
tion of my purse, yet it drags on a sort of life in death, very 
like its master, and seems, lil^ Fortunatus’s, ahvays empty 
yet never (piite exhauste<l. You Avill have seen my Adonais 
and perhaps my Hellas, and 1 think, AvhatcA^er 3^11 may think 
of the subject, the composition of the lirst poem aauU not Avholly 
displease you. I Avish I had something better to do than fur- 
nish this jingling food for the huugu'r of oblivion, called Averse, 
but I luiAm not ; and since a'ou give me no encouragement 
about Indiaf I (*nnnot hope to have. 

Hoav is your litt le star, and tlie heaven Avhich contains the 
milky Avay in whicli it glimmers ? Adieu. — Yours ever most 
truly, S. 

^ Mr. Hunt and his family Avere to liaA'e embarked for Italy in Sep^ 
tember, 1821; but the vessel was delayed till the 16th of November. 
The 3 " w'ere detained three weeks b}' bad weather at Ramsgate, and 
w'ere beaten up and dowm channel till the 22nd of December, w'heii 
they put in at Dartmouth. Mrs. Hunt being too ill to proceed, they 
went to Plymouth, resumed their Am 3 ’age in another vessel on the 13tli 
of May, 1822, and arrived at Leghorn about the end of June, having 
been nine months from the time of their engagement w ith the first ves- 
sel in finding their way to Italy. In the present days of railways 
and steam navigation, this reads like a modem version of the return 

of Ulysses. ,..11 

t lie had expressed a desire to be employed politically at the court 
of a native prince, and I had told liim that such employment w'as 
restricted to the regular service of the East India Compaii}". 
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To these letters I subjoin the conclusion of one from Mrs. 
Shelley, written al'ter the death of Shelley, and dated, 

Genoa, Sept 29th, 1822. 

I haTe written you a letter entirely about business. When 
I hold my pen in my liand, my natural impulse is to express 
the feelings that overwhelm me ; but resisting that impulse, I 
dare not for a moment stray Irom my subje^ct, or 1 should never 
fmd it again Alas, find in the whole world so tran- 

scendent a being as mine own Shelley, and then tell me to be 
consoled I And it is not he alone 1 have lost, though that 
misery, swallowing up all others, has hitlierto made mo forget- 
ful of ail others. IMy best friend, my dear Edward,* whom 
next to S. I loved, and wliose virtues were worthy of tlie 
warmest affection, lie too is gone ! Jane (/.r. Mrs. Williams), 
driven by her cruel fate to England, luus also deserted me. 
Mliat have I left ? iNot one that can console me ; not one tliat 
does not show by comi>arison how deep and irremediable my 
losses are. Trelawny is the only (piite disinterested friend 1 
have here — the only one who clings to the memory of my 
loved ones as I do myself ; but he, alas, is not as one of them, 
though he is really good and kind. Adieu, my dear Peacock ; 
be happy with your wife and child. 1 hear that the first is 
deseiving of every happiness, and the second a most interest- 
ing little creature. 1 am glad to liear tliis. Desolate as I 
am, I cling to the idea that some of my friends at least are 
not like me. Again, adieu. 

Your attached friend, 

Mary W. Shelley. 

I will add one reanark on a i>iissage in one of Slodley’s pre- 
viously published letters to me. 

^ . Xajjles, Jan. 2G til, 1819. 

.... I consider ,pb.etry very subordinate to moral and po- 
litical science, and if I w^ere w^ell, cerbauily I would aspire to 
the latter, for I can conceive a great Work embodying the dis- 
coveries of all ages and harmonizing the contending creeds by 
which mankind have been ruled. Far irom me is such an 
attempt ; and I shall Ixi content, by exercising my fancy to 
amuse myself and perhaps some others, and cast w^hat weight 
I can into the scale w^hieh the giant of Artegall holds. 

The aHusion is to the Fairy Queens book v. canto 3. The 
Oiant has scales, in which he professes to weigh right and 
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wrong and rectify the physical and moral evils which result 
from inequality of condition. Shelley once pointed out this 
passage to me, observing, Artegall argues with the Giant ; 
the Giant has the best of the argument ; ArtcgalFs iron man 
knocks him over into the sea and drowns him. This is the 
usual way in wliich power deals with opinion.” I said, “ That 
was not the lesson whicli Spenser intended to convey.” Per- 
haps not,” he said ; it is tlio lesson which he conveys to me. 
I am of the Giant’s faction.” 

In the same feeling, Avitli resj^ect to Thomson's Castle of 
Indolemey he licld that the KncbanU'r in the first canto w'as a 
true philantliropist, and tlie Kniglit of Arts and Industry in 
the second an oligarchical impostor overtlirowing truth by 
power. 


THE END. 


BILLING, I'RINTEB, GUILDrORD, SURREY. 



ERRATA. 


VoL L, p. XXXV., for “ Bishamgate, somewhere about one mile from 
IMarlow,” read “ Bishopsgate, near Windsor 
,, p. xliii., /or “ Maderia, ” r(’a</ “ Madeira 

,, p. xlvii., for “Deflfoiid,” read ‘^Deffand.” 






